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Alien Merchants in Southampton in the 
Later Middle Ages. 


HE friendly relations which existed between the men of 

Southampton and alien merchants visiting that port during 
the later middle ages was a great contrast to the usual re- 
ception accorded to foreigners elsewhere in England at that 
period. At a time when the rest of England, especially the 
capital, was displaying great hostility toward them, the people 
of Southampton welcomed them to the town, conferred civic 
rights and offices upon them, and provided such advantageous 
conditions for their commercial transactions that many of them 
were naturalized and settled there permanently, founding a few 
families which are still represented in Hampshire to-day. 

From the beginning of her rise as an important English port, 
Southampton owed much to the foreigners gathering there. 
The coming of Norman merchants and Flemish weavers in the 
wake of William the Conqueror laid the foundations of her com- 
mercial prosperity. The town’s oldest church, dedicated to St. 
Michael, the patron saint of Normandy, still stands at the end of 
French Street, recalling the days when this quarter was the centre 
of their colony in the port. Descendants of the le Flemyng 
family, which for six centuries and more supplied Southampton 
with many of its mayors and parliamentary burgesses, still live 
close to the boundaries of the modern town.! The development 
of the wine trade with Gascony under royal protection and the 
establishment of trade with Spain and Portugal further increased 
its foreign connections. Finally the town was linked to the rich 
Mediterranean sphere of commerce, her mainstay during the later 
middle ages, by the appearance of Genoese merchant galleys at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, closely followed by the 
first recorded visit of the Venetian state fleet in 1319.2 Royal 
monarchs showed themselves anxious to encourage these wealthy 

1 Rev. S. Davies, History of Southampton, p. 26; Book of Remembrance of South- 
ampton, ed. H. W. Gidden, i. pp. xxi-xxviii. 

* R. Doehaerd, ‘ Les galéres génoises dans la Manche et la mer du Nord & la fin du 
XII et au début du XIV® siécle’, pp. 16, 19 (Bull. de l'Institut Historique Belge de 


Rome, fasc. 19); R. Cessi, ‘Le Relazioni commerciali tra Venezia e le Fiandre nel 
secolo XIV’, p. 28, n. 4 (Nuovo Archivio Veneto, n.s., xxvii). 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXI.—NO. COXXXIX. 
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southern merchants to frequent the port. Their chief export 
was the fine English wool, unrivalled in Europe for its strength 
and quality at this period. Throughout the fourteenth century, 
whenever the fiscal policy of English kings favoured home staples, 
either Southampton or Winchester was included in the list of 
wool staples.1_ Even when home staples were discarded in favour 
of Calais, special steps were taken to safeguard the interests of the 
Mediterranean merchants in Southampton. In 1378 Richard II 
permitted them to load their galleys and tarits there, as they had 
been accustomed to do in former years, and export staple merchan- 
dize from that port directly to the Mediterranean, without visiting 
the staple at Calais. Subsequent rulers confirmed this grant on 
numerous occasions during the following century.? In 1379 a rich 
Genoese merchant, eager to reap full benefit of this concession for 
his fellow-countrymen, laid before Richard II a plan to make South- 
ampton the chief mart for Mediterranean and Eastern merchandize 
in north-west Europe. Although his assassination by agents of 
jealous London merchants thwarted this project,* a small colony 
of Genoese merchants was established in the town by the beginning’ 
of the fifteenth century, and an increasing number of Italians 
visited the port each year. The town reached the zenith of its 
medieval prosperity about the middle of this century, when an 
impressive gathering of foreign shipping was seen in the port. 
The long, low galleys of Venice and Florence lay moored beside 
the West Quay, or galley quay, as it was sometimes called,‘ while 
out in the harbour the great carracks of Genoa and Portugal 
towered above smaller craft from Brittany and the Low Countries 
and local English shipping engaged in the coasting trade and the 
trade with France.® 

Geographical advantages partly account for this gathering of 
foreign shipping in Southampton Water. The town was favoured 
with a long, sheltered harbour, double tides, and easy communica- 
tions inland with some of the finest wool-growing districts of 
southern England. Yet even more important was the friendly 
reception which the foreigners received in Southampton, and thé 
protection given to them by the town officials at a time when 
aliens were subject to acts of open hostility elsewhere in England. 


1, Gross, Gild Merchant (1890 edn.), 1, 140-3. 
2 Statutes of the Realm, 2 Ric. II, stat. i, c. 3; 2 Hen. V, stat. ii, c.6; 2 Hen. VI, 
c.4; 8 Hen. VI, c. 17; 14 Hen. VI, c. 2. 

* Thomas of Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, i. 407-8. 

* Victoria County History of Hampshire, iii. 503. 

5 In the fiscal year 1459-60, when the petty customs collected at Southampton 
reached their highest total among the surviving records of the medieval] town, four 
Venetian galleys and three Florentine galleys, seven Genoese, four Venetian and one 
Portuguese carrack, with many smaller vessels from Spain, Brittany and the Low 
Countries visited the port; cf. Southampton Municipal Archives, MSS. port book 
for the year 1459-60. 
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This hostility was especially bitter in London during the later 
middle ages. The Libelle of Englyshe Polycye provides its con- 
temporary literary expression, and many were the petitions 
placed before Parliament by the London citizens demanding the 
curtailment of their activities. The Italians, in particular, were 
bitterly resented on account of their great wealth and their mono- 
poly of England’s trade with the Mediterranean, one of the richest 
branches of her overseas commerce. Unhappily for them, the 
weak rule of Henry VI gave their English rivals an opportunity 
to express their resentment in a more active form. Jack Cade 
threatened the Lombards with violence as early as 1450, and in 
1455 and 1456 riots took place in London comparable to the better 
known Evil May Day riot of 1517.1. At this period some of the 
chief mercantile firms of Florence and Genoa were maintaining a 
small colony of permanent factors and clerks in Southampton.? 
A disturbance in the neighbourhood at the time of Jack Cade’s 
rebellion clearly shows the different treatment they received there 
from that meted out to their compatriots in the capital. Demon- 
strations, which were general everywhere in 1450, took an anti- 
alien form in Hampshire too. A dispute arose between the 
Italians in Southampton and the people of Romsey, a small town 
some five miles away, one of the centres of the Hampshire cloth 
industry at that time. As a result the men of Romsey came to 
Southampton in a body to rob the Lombards. If they expected 
support from the townsmen they were speedily disillusioned, 
for the mayor was prompt to act in defence of the alien colony. 
For three days patrols were set on the Castle, the West Quay, and 
the town walls. A number of the would-be rioters were seized 
by the townsmen and escorted to Winchester by the sheriff to 
await their trial. The aliens no doubt compared this prompt 
action very favourably with the dilatory and half-hearted attempts 
of the London authorities to put down the 1455 rising, when, 
according to the contemporary chronicler, civic officials and 
members of the mercers’ company were implicated in the riot.* 

In contrast to the rough treatment they received in London, 
the aliens found the town officials willing to provide security and 
many facilities for carrying on their trade in Southampton. The 
stewards’ account books and terriers of town lands show they 

1R. Flenley, ‘ London and Foreign Merchants in the Reign of Henry VI’, pp. 
647-54 (ante, xxv); E. E. Power and M. M. Postan, Studies in English Trade in the 
Fifteenth Century, p. 47. 

2G. Biscaro, ‘Il banco Filippo Borromei e compagni di Londra’, pp. 61, 79 
(Archivio Storico Lombardo, iv4 serie. xix); P.R.O., Alien subsidy returns, 173/116, 136. 
They included representatives of the Albertini and Borromei (Florentine), and Cattani, 
Spinelli, Di Negri, Lomellini and Camilla (Genoese). 

’ Southampton Municipal Archives, MSS. steward’s book, 1450/1. 


* Gregory's Chronicle of London, ed. J. Gairdner, p. 199 (Collections of a Citizen of 
London in the Fifteenth Century. Camden Series, 1876). ~ 
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were allowed to hire many of the town properties, including 
dwelling houses, lofts, barns, and cellars for storing their mer- 
chandize. The West Hall, a large house at the lower end of 
Bugle Street, was inhabited by a long succession of Italian tenants. 
It seems to have been the unofficial centre of their colony in the 
town, and provided a temporary lodging ashore for transitory 
merchants or patrons of Italian vessels calling at the port. In 
the early sixteenth century it probably served as a consular 
house such as the Genoese built at Bruges, for Nicholo de Egra, 
who occupied it for over thirty years, seems to have acted as 
consul to his fellow-countrymen in Southampton, witnessing 
their wills and standing surety for unknown aliens in the town 
court.2, Polymond Hall, one of the largest houses in the medieval 
town, was occupied by the Genoese merchant, Cristoforo de 
Vernagio, at the middle of the fifteenth century, while the Wool 
House, a fine stone building still standing at the end of Bugle 
Street, was let to a succession of Italian and Portuguese merchants.® 
The town’s most regular tenant, however, was the Florentine 
born Christopher Ambrose (Cristoforo Ambrogi), who was natu- 
ralized in 1472 and settled permanently in the town. Toward 
the end of the fifteenth century he held the Wool House, a barn 
near Godshouse, lofts over ‘le Chayne’ and the market place in 
St. Michael’s Square, and a cellar beneath St. John’s church.‘ 
Merchants of other countries also took advantage of the town’s 
facilities. ‘Thomas Taylor frencheman’ held a house in the 
High Street in 1501, and Spaniards and men of the Low Countries 
are also found holding various properties in the town.® 

In many other ways the town officials showed their willingness 
to co-operate with foreigners in the port. When the Venetian 
state galley fleet arrived there the patrons of the galleys would 
contract with the mayor to hire all the necessary apparatus for 


1 Paolo Morelli and Angelo de Aldobrandi, Florentines, Paolo and Stefano Priuli, 
Venetians, and Brancio de Marinis, Genoese, all held it at different times ; cf. South- 
ampton Municipal Archives, MSS. stewards’ books, 1440/1, 1455/6, 1460/1, 1500/1, 
1506/7; MSS. terrier of town lands, 1455 and 1495; P.R.O., Early Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, bdle. 43, no. 178. 

2 Nicholo de Egra held it from 1514 to 1544 (cf. MSS. stewards’ books, temp. Hen. 
VIII). For his activities, cf. Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, 
x. 46, and Book of Remembrance of Southampton, ed. H. W. Gidden, iii. 91. He is 
probably ‘ Nicholin the Genoese ’, who was noted as Venetian consul at Southampton 
in 1532 (Cal. S. P. Venice, iv. no. 719), for the local records fail to show any other 
Genoese residing permanently in the town at that time. 

3 Hired by Eduardo Cattani, Benedetto Spinelli, and Rafael Lomellini, all Genoese, 
Lorenzo Barducci and Marco Strozzi, Florentines, and ‘ Allborow Brasse porttyuggall ’ 
(MSS. stewards’ books, 1455/6, 1468/9, 1481/2, 1542/3). 

4 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-77, p. 359 ; MSS. stewards’ books, 1473/4, 1480/1, 1481/2, 
1487/8, 1492/3. 

5 Ibid., 1501/2; P.R.O., Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 43, no. 177; bdle. 44, 
no. 160; Alien subsidy returns, 173/118; Southampton Municipa] Archives, MSS. 
terrier of town lands, 1455. ‘ 
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loading the galleys, including pulleys, derricks, capstans and 
capstan bars, and timber for the necessary repairs while the galleys 
were in port. The town steward and the carpenter rode far afield 
in the New Forest and the surrounding countryside to buy timber 
from the abbot of Beaulieu, the vicar of Titchfield, and other local 
dignitaries, selecting oaks, elms, and ashes for various purposes. 
These having been brought to Southampton, local carpenters 
worked side by side with the galley carpenters to complete the 
work.! Other foreign ships also availed themselves of these 
facilities, including Spanish and Portuguese vessels.2 The rowers 
of these same Venetian galleys, mostly Sclavonians, a hardy race 
from the Venetian provinces of Dalmatia, also received special 
concessions in the town. A few miles from the harbour, in the 
little church at North Stoneham dedicated to St. Nicholas, the 
patron saint of sailors, the sepulchre of their scwola, or fraternity, 
is marked by a curiously ornamented stone in the chancel floor, 
adorned with the lion of St. Mark and the two-headed imperial 
eagle. It seems that they obtained a commynal burial place 
for their members there’ as, for example, the Genoese did in the 
Dominican friary at Bruges about the same time.* 

The townsfolk often received temporary foreign visitors to the 
town in their houses for short periods. Eminent foreigners such as 
Bartolomeo Martelli, Giuliano Ridolfi, and Giuliano della Stufa, 
captains and patrons of the Florentine galley fleets, were received 
into the house of William Soper, veteran builder of the Holy 
Ghost and other ships of Henry V’s navy. Nicholas Bylot, 
another rich merchant owning numerous properties in the town, 
entertained Lodovico Bembo and Leonardo Manelli, Venetian 
galley patrons. Rowers from the galleys are found lodging with 
humbler townsfolk, including the soapmaker, pewterer, shoe- 
makers, and other town craftsmen. While their ships were in 
port they were often employed by the town steward on various 
public works in Southampton. They repaired the town crane, 
mended the conduit, helped repair the Water Gate, and cleaned 
out the Mill House and the Wool House at different times. Often 

1 Cf. my ‘ Method of Handling the Cargoes of Medieval Merchant Galleys ’ (Bull. 
of the Institute of Historical Research, xix. 140-8). 

2? Southampton Municipal Archives, MSS. stewards’ books, 1492/3, 1507/8, 
1525/6, &c. 

3 Cal. S. P. Venice, i, xiv; Rev. G. Minns, The Sclavonian Tomb (Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, ii. 357-63); J. Finot, ‘ Etude historique sur les 
relations commerciales entre la Flandre et la republique de Génes au moyen Age ’s 
p. kxxi (Annales du Comité Flamand de France, xxviii). 

*P.R.O., Alien hosting returns, E101/128/31, m. 32, E101/128/35, E179/173/105, 
107. For identification of the above, cf. K. R. Customs 141/29; M. Grunzweig, 
‘ Le fonds du consulat de la mer aux archives d’Etat de Florence ’ (Bull. de I’ Institut 
Historique Belge de Rome, fasc. 10), p. 38; G. Van Severen, Cartulaire de l'ancienne 


estaple de Bruges, i. 626. For Soper’s career, cf. M. Oppenheim, The Administration 
of the Royal Navy, pp. 13-16. 
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they are found working side by side with English labourers on 
the same piece of work, and judging from the many occasions we 
find them thus employed, they must have worked together 
without any discord or ill-feeling. A score of them helped to 
rebuild the West Hall in 1468, and in 1522 the number of aliens 
employed on the new fortifications of the town exceeded the 
number of English labourers working there.? 

Members of prominent Southampton families often allied 
themselves in marriage with alien visitors to the town. After the 
death of John Bigard, who represented the burgesses in the 
parliament of 1388, his widow, Alice, married Pedro Peras, a 
Spaniard who resided for some years in the town. Joanna, widow 
of Thomas Welles, is found dwelling in Holy Rood parish, in the 
reign of Edward IV, having also married a Spaniard, John Goo. 
Maryen Syggon ‘ toke to husbond ’ the Italian Bernard de Galis, 
‘and hym laufully espoused accordyng to the law of holy chirche’? 
But the most successful alliance was that made by Antonio 
Guidotti, a young Florentine, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He acquired a fine ‘ capital tenement or mansion house ’ 
in the High Street with the hand of Dorothy Huttoft, and pushed 
his fortunes far, through the agency of his influential father-in- 
law, Henry Huttoft, customer of Hampton and builder of the 
so-called Tudor House, now the town museum, which Leland 
singled out as one of the finest buildings in Southampton.*® 

A final mark of the esteem and friendship with which the 
townsfolk regarded certain of the aliens dwelling among them 
was their admission into the franchise, with consequent remission 
of all local customs dues, and their election to some of the highest 
municipal offices in the town. Damiano de Pezaro, who described 
himself as ‘ merchant of Venice’, proudly asserted that he had 
lived fifteen years and more in Southampton, paying scot and lot, 
and had been sworn a freeman of the town.‘ The Spaniard, 
Pedro Peras, and the Florentine Guidotti were made burgesses, 
while Gabriel Corbet, a Venetian mariner who ‘ diverses foit fust 
batuz e malement naufrez sur la haute Meere’ in the service of 
Henry V, was junior bailiff, steward twice, and sheriff of South- 
ampton after his naturalization in 1431.5 The most successful 


1 MSS. stewards’ books of Southampton, 1468/9, 1470/1, 1474/5, 1478/9, 1481/2, 
1522/3 ; MSS. Book of Fines, 1496/7, 1499/1500, 1532/3. 

2 Rev. S. Davies, p. 201; Black Book of Southampton, ed. A. B. Wallis Chapman, 
i. 113; MSS. stewards’ books, 1470/1; Dateless fragment of town court book, temp. 
Ed. IV ; Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 60, no. 230. . 
3 Cf. my Antonio Guidotti (Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, xv. 
35-7). 

“Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 32, no. 313; the town steward recorded 
payment of 20s. ‘ ffor hys borgesweke ’ in 1473 (MSS. steward bock, 1472/3). 

5 Rotuki Parliamentorum, iv. 386 ; Book of Remembrance, i. 66-8 ; Stewards’ Books 
of Southampton, ed. H. W. Gidden, i, vii. 
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career, however, was that of the Florentine Cristoforo Ambrogi, 
who first appears in Southampton in the capacity of clerk to the 
Florentine firm of Aldobrandini, but who succeeded so well in 
identifying himself with the interests of his adopted town, that, 
having been naturalized in 1472, he was twice elected mayor 
after holding various minor offices." 

As a result of this friendliness, an increasing number of aliens 
made Southampton their headquarters in England and a place 
of refuge in time of unrest. The manifestations of hostility 
towards them in London in 1455 and 1456 resulted in a substantial 
increase in Southampton’s foreign colony. Despairing of carrying 
on their trade in the capital, the Italians seem to have planned a 
migration of their entire colony in London to the south coast 
port. Representatives of the Venetian, Florentine, Genoese, and 
Lucchese merchants there met together and drew up a bond 
agreeing that all their compatriots should immediately leave the 
capital with all their merchandize. The Venetians even had this 
agreement ratified by the Senate in Venice, where indignation rose 
high as the story of the humiliations endured by their merchants 
in London was unfolded. They chose Southampton and its 
vicinity as their new centre, for the contemporary London 
chronicler tells us they took great old mansions in Southampton 
and Winchester and caused the landlords to do many repairs to 
them in anticipation of their coming.? So bold a measure could not 
be carried out in its entirety, however. The chief customers for 
the luxury goods imported into England by the Venetian and 
Florentine merchants were the nobility and high ecclesiastics at 
the Court, and the rich English merchants in the capital. South- 
ampton, in contrast, offered but a small market for these luxuries. 
The alien subsidy rolls, although they are missing for the crucial 
year 1457/8, show that in the years immediately following there 
was no spectacular increase in the permanent colony of Italian 
merchants and clerks then living in the town.* Nevertheless, the 
London riots ultimately had a big effect on Southampton’s 
overseas trade, for as a result of these disturbances the Venetian 
Senate made a decision which had far-reaching effects on the 
prosperity of the town. Until 1450 the Venetian state fleet had 
only appeared in Southampton Water at irregular intervals, 
1 Florentine clerk and later merckant householder 1461-7 (Alien subsidy returns, 


173/131-5, 137); Naturalized 1472 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-77, p. 359) ; steward 1475/6, 
senior bailiff 1480/1, sheriff 1482/3, mayor 1485/6 and 1496/7 (Book of Remembrance, 
i. 73-6). 

? Gregory’s Chronicle, loc. cit.; I Libri Commemoriali della Repubblica di Venezia. 
Regesti, v. 130 (Monumenti Storici pubblicati dalla Deputazione Veneta di Storia Patria. 
Serie Prima. Documenti). 

* Alien subsidy returns for the year 1455/6 show 5 merchants and 5 clerks living 
in the town; in 1456/7 there were 6 Italian merchants and 4 clerks ; the return for 
1458/9 shows 6 merchants and 5 clerks (P.R.O., Alien subsidy returns, 173/136-7, 139). 
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although the Florentine fleet had made it their headquarters in 
England for many years. But after Cade’s rebellion, rumours 
of the ‘ state of great combustion ’ in the capital made a change 
desirable, and when the news of the 1456 rising reached Venice, 
the galleys were deflected to Southampton and did not appear in 
the Thames for several years. Although the ban on London was 
removed in 1460, they tended henceforth to make Southampton 
their headquarters in England and the rendezvous for the entire 
fleet on their return journey to Venice, while at least one galley 
remained in the harbour throughout the winter months each year.! 
This brought a substantial increase in the floating population of 
Italian merchants and mariners in the town which ultimately had 
its effect on the numbers of the permanent Italian colony there. 
In the next ten years their numbers were almost doubled, re- 
presentatives of the Venetian firms of Pisani, Priuli, and Pesari, 
the Genoese firms of Vivaldi, Brignaldi, Usus Maris, and Grimaldi, 
together with the Florentine, Lodovico Strozzi, being added to the 
former residents.? 

This hospitality to foreigners did not go unrewarded. The 
town reached the zenith of its medieval prosperity in the early 
years of the reign of Edward IV, and it cannot be denied that this 
prosperity was almost entirely based on its foreign trade, partic- 
ularly the Mediterranean trade, for which it was now the chief 
centre in England. Its rapid decline after the disappearance of 
the Italian galleys and carracks in the early sixteenth century 
affords ample proof of the extent to which this prosperity depended 
on the southern connexion. The costly cargoes discharged upen 
the quays and stored in town lofts and cellars attracted merchants 
into Southampton from a wide radius. The local boatmen plied 
busily between the shore and the great ships riding at anchor in 
the harbour, unloading cargoes of spices, damask, velvets, silks, 
Eastern carpets, and colourful southern fruits, or storing their 
holds with good English wool and cloth for the return journey.’ 
Many townsmen were engaged in the re-export trade or in the 
distribution of these goods by road throughout the length and 
breadth of England. Day by day the heavily laden carts and 
pack-horses of the local carriers passed under the Bargate, bearing 
luxury goods to the London market. Sweet wines were taken to 
the great religious foundations at Winchester, Abingdon, Evesham, 
Wimborne, and Worcester. Alum and woad went even further 
afield to Gloucester, Tewkesbury, Hereford, Burford, and Exeter.* 

1 Cal. S. P. Venice, i. nos. 298-9, 310, 323, 339, 352; Southampton MSS. port 
books and K.R. custom accounts (P.R.O.), 1428-1509. 

? Alien subsidy returns, 173/131-5, 137. 


* For details of the Sonthampton lightermen, cf. Black Book of Southampton, iii. 
172-6. 


“Southampton Municipal Archives, MSS. brokage books temp. Hen. VI. 
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The local Hampshire cloth industry depended almost entirely 
upon the Mediterranean importers for its supplies of alum, woad, 
scarlet grain, and other dyes. Financially the town benefited 
enormously from the Mediterranean connexion. The local dues 
paid by alien merchants and shipping made up a substantial 
balance of the town’s revenues. In the fifteenth century, on 
numerous occasions, the customs receipts on this branch of the 
town’s trade alone were more than sufficient to cover the entire 
fee farm of the town each year.! In emergencies the mayor often 
appealed for temporary loans and financial aid to the rich Italian 
residents. Eager to keep the goodwill of the townsmen, these 
gave money ‘in gyft towards the makyng off the new Walle’, 
or for rebuilding the portcullis or buying gunpowder for the defence 
of the harbour in time of danger. In his ever-recurring difficulties 
to raise the ready money required to pay the royal fee farm the 
mayor often appealed to them for a temporary loan to make up 
the sum.? Gifts and bequests by wealthy aliens enriched the 
churches in the town or relieved the necessities of the poor. The 
Florentine galley captain presented a set of tapestry hangings to 
St. John’s Church ; Nicholo de Egra, the Genoese, bequeathed 
10s. for wax tapers on the high altar of the same church, and a 
further 20s. for gowns of hyacinth blue, the colour of Our Lady, 
for ten poor parishioners there. Another Genoese, Giacomo de 
Marinis, having already given several smaller sums, bequeathed 
on his deathbed £100 for almshouses and the relief of the poor of 
the town. 

Yet these advantages they reaped from their overseas con- 
nexions are not sufficient in themselves to account for the towns- 
men’s unique attitude towards aliens at this period. It is prob- 
able that the explanation of this lies in the almost entire absence 
of commercial competition between them. Hence the jealousy 
and resentment at the alien’s predominance in England’s overseas 
trade which embittered the citizens of London at this time is 
almost entirely missing in Southampton. Lacking the capital 
amassed by their rich prototypes in London, Southampton mer- 
chants were not in a position to challenge the monopoly of the 
Italians in the Mediterranean sphere of trade, upon which the 
town chiefly lived. Not until the end of the century do we find 

‘The fee farm of Southampton during the fifteenth century was £226 13s. 4d. 
(Rev. 8S. Davies, p. 33). The Mediterranean galley and carrack trade was recorded 
separately in the liber alienigenuseach year. These totalled £229 16s. 94d. in 1429/30, 
£248 7s. 23d. in 1435/6, £232 6s. 8}d. in 1455/6, and £323 3s. 9d. in 1459/60. 

2? Paolo Morelli, Florentine, lent £10 in 1441; Gerardo Caniziani, Florentine, 
£20 in 1469; Nicholo de Egra, Genoese, £200 in 1538, &c. (cf. Southampton Municipal 


Archives, stewards’ books, 1440/1, 1468/9; Book of Fines, 1489/90, 1492/3; Rev. S. 
Davies, p. 38). 


3 A. Grunzweig, p. 98; Will of Nicholo de Egra, P.C.C., F. 14 Pynnyng; Book 
of Fines, 1563/4; Book of Debts, 1573/4. 
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English vessels sailing from Southampton to the Mediterranean, 
and even then it is clear from the local custom accounts that these 
ventures chiefly depended for their backing on London merchants 
who were already beginning to invade Southampton’s trade and 
were to acquire a certain hold over it in the early Tudor period.* 
Southampton merchants and shipowners seem to have been 
content to concentrate on the wine trade with Gascony and the 
trade with the ports of northern France and the Low Countries. 
The re-export trade along the coast occupied much of the local 
shipping also. It is to this absence of competition and dependence 
upon the re-export trade that we must look to explain the almost 
unique attitude towards aliens shown by the men of Southampton 
in the later middle ages. 

Nevertheless, the welcome the townsmen extended to aliens 
had certain. well-marked limitations. It would have been sur- 
prising, indeed, had they remained altogether unaffected by the 
current economic doctrines. So in all matters where the foreigners 
came into competition with them, they proved themselves as 
determined as the Londoners to curtail their activities. Aliens 
were forbidden to engage in the retail trade of the town; they 
were obliged to sell only to burgesses, and could not have any 
commercial transactions with other aliens in the port. Numerous 
receipts of fines in the stewards’ books which had been imposed 
for disregarding these regulations prove they were by no means a 
dead letter.2 In particular, foreign craftsmen could not compete 
with members of the local craft gilds who had a monopoly of the 
town market. This protection of English craftsmen was a car- 
dinal point of London’s alien policy also. From 1455 onward the 
Londoners appealed to parliament and obtained a series of enact- 
ments to achieve these ends, but the gildsmen of Southampton 
had successfully appealed to the civic authorities for similar 
protection at a much earlier period. It is clear that whatever 
weakness there may have been in enforcing the general law of 
the realm in Southampton at this time, the craftsmen evidently 
considered the local officials competent to protect their interests, 
since the tailors’ gild was willing to pay 100s. into the town chest 
in 1406 for this protection. The coopers’ gild received similar 
protection in 1486, and the shearmen benefited likewise in 1504. 
The lightermen also were protected from the competition of the 
Italian galleymen in the small ‘ barca’ or gondola they carried 


1 P.R.O., L.T.R. customs, E356/23, 24 and K.R. customs 142/10 ; MSS. port books 
of Southampton, 1491/2, 1494/5, 1500/1, 1503/4, 1504/5. 

2 Oak Book of Southampton, ed. P. Studer, i. 34, 89; Charters and Letters Patent of 
Southampton, ed. H. W. Gidden, i. 62 ; Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 64, no. 219 ; 
Book of Fines, 1490/1 and 1520/1. 

3M. Giuseppi, ‘ Alien Merchants in England in the Fifteenth Century’, p. 80 
(Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, n.s., vol. ix). 
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aboard the galleys.! Although the grants are not enrolled in the 
surviving local records, other gilds seem to have obtained them, 
since we find the barbers, bakers, and shoemakers of the Italian 
galleys paying composition fees to the masters of the various 
crafts in Southampton for permission to practice their craft for a 
limited period on shore.? Having done this, the foreign craftsmen 
could come ashore and work in the shop of a local artisan while 
their ship was in the harbour, in preference to their cramped 
quarters on board. So, in 1486, the mayor licensed one Benette de 
Gene, galleyman tailor, ‘to occupie tailores Craft and to make 
Carryk men ys Clothis and none other whiles the Carryk is here 
in the haven yn Godfrays shopp ’, making him pay 20d. for this 
concession. But even then an alien could not undertake any 
work for a denizen. No doubt the local craftsmen feared the 
superior skill of the southerners might tempt away their local 
customers, and the town officials upheld their monopoly. So we 


find the mayor making the Venetian galley tailors swear before 
him in a body 


‘that they schal not Cutte nor make no maner garnaments of ony 
nacyon but of ther owne nacyon uppon payn of grevous punyshement’ 


and in 1482 an unnamed carrackman was fined 4s. for making a 


doublet of silk in William Overary’s house for one of his house- 
hold contrary to the town ordinances. Sometimes these much 
travelled foreigners were a disturbing influence in the town. A 
breath of adventure and the call of foreign lands came with them 
into the tiny shops of the local craftsmen, luring them from their 
homes to distant parts. So, in 1474, Cornelius Clark, a local tailor, 
is found resigning his membership of the tailors’ gild in South- 
ampton, receiving back his entry fee, and departing from the town 
in a southern carrack, swearing ‘never affter to do the said 
Ocupacion within ye said Towne ’.* 

Provided that they kept within the limits of their welcome as 
indicated by the townsfolk, relationships between the foreigners 
and the people of Southampton seem to have been unusually 
cordial for the greater part of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Individual quarrels and disputes between them naturally took 
place, and although the town court books are unfortunately lost, 
the stewards record payment of numerous fines imposed for 
frays in the town. It is evident that the townsmen were by no 
means faultless in these brawls. Richard Hortensell, beadle of 

1 Black Book of Southampton, i. 96-102; Hist. MSS. Com., Report XI, App. iii. 
11-12; Book of Remembrance, i. 19; MSS. Book of Fines, 1519/20. 

® MSS. stewards’ books, 1450-1530. 
* MSS. steward’s book, 1477/8 ; Book of Remembrance, i. 5; ibid. iii. 40; Assize of 


Bread Book, ed. R. C. Anderson, p. 43 (Southampton Record Society publication). 
* Book of Remembrance, i. 47. 
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Godshouse, made a fray with ‘a blakman that was a taboryn in 
the galey of hampton’ and was fined for his misdeeds. Robert 
Prowte ‘ made assaute and drew blode vppon a Carryk man with 
a Gleyve’; the ostler of the Crown was caught ‘ pykyng of a 
Lombardes purse’. A hat-maker paid 20d. fine for a fray 
with a Fleming while at table, and Master Peter Stoner had to 
pay 12d. fine on behalf of his young apprentice, who stole three 
shirts from a Spaniard. But it is significant that the number 
of brawls arising between foreigners alone far exceeds the number 
recorded in which a foreigner and an Englishman were involved. 
Indeed, when we consider the number of foreigners who crowded 
the narrow cobbled streets and filled the taverns and ale-houses 
at the peak of the town’s prosperity, it is surprising that so few 
brawls are recorded between aliens and townsfolk during these 
years.” 

Many were the quarrels which arose between the foreigners in 
the town. The galleymen in particular were frequently fined 
for ‘a blodshed’ or ‘ brekyng the kinges pece’. Sometimes 
amusing entries are found in the Book of Fines. George, a 
galleyman, pays 9d. ‘ for pulling of an other galyman by the hear ’, 
ar. | two others are fined ‘ ffor 4 debate’. Nicholo de Catero 
paid 2s. for ‘ callyng Peryn Barber knave ’, and 10s. was received 
from ‘a Gentilman of the Galey for brekyn a galymannys hede ’. 
Two quarrelsome Spaniards made a fray at the Dolphin. Another 
sought sanctuary at Holy Rood Church after killing his companion, 
and ill-feeling between the Venetians and Ragusans caused many 
brawls in the early years of the sixteenth century.* Judging from 
the number of times the ‘skowte wacche’ was called out to 
restore order between alien brawlers we may perhaps infer that 
their hot southern temperament was more often responsible for 
those brawls they had with the townsmen, rather than any 
deep-rooted ill-feeling and distrust on the part of the townsfolk, 
which would have forced the aliens to combine in self-defence 
against them. The only recorded demonstration of an anti-alien 
nature on the part of the mass of the townsfolk occurred in 1319, 
when the Venetian state galleys first appeared in Southampton 
Water. A quarrel arose between the crews of the galleys and the 


1 MSS. Book of Fines, 1491/2, 1492/3, 1519/20 ; Book of Remembrance, iii. 63. 

?In 1455/6 there were 10 foreign merchants residing permanently in the town 
(P.R.O., Alien subsidy returns 173/136). Four galleys called at the port, three of them 
staying four months or more in the harbour, with eight carracks and numerous smaller 
ships of Spain and the Low Countries (MSS. port book of Southampton, 1455/6). The 
crew of a galley was about 200 men (Cal. S.P. Venice, ii. no. 841). Although the 
carrack crews were considerably smaller, there must have been at least 1300 aliens 
in the port during the year. Southampton’s population at this period was estimated 
at 4000 inhabitants (Port Books of Southampton, 1427-30, ed. P. Studer, p. xvii). 

5’ MSS. Book of Fines, 1490/1, 1499/1500, 1502/3, 1508/9, 1532/3, 1548/9 ; MSS. 
stewards’ books, 1456/7, 1473/4. 
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townsmen, together with the retainers of a certain Sir John of the 
Isle of Wight, and a fray developed in which men were slain on 
both sides and much property destroyed. Here the Italians were 
clearly to blame, however, for they paid a heavy indemnity to 
the townsfolk and to Sir John to settle the affair.’ 

There is onty a short period in the fifteenth century when we 
find any feeling in Southampton comparable to the hostility 
toward aliens habitually found in London at this time. This 
began during the years of disorder when Lancastrians and Yorkists 
struggled for supremacy in England, and seems to have been con- 
fined to a small group of townsmen who took advantage of the 
weakness of the central government to seize power in the notorious 
riot at the mayoral elections of 1460.2, This group had already 
given proof of their utter disregard of justice and legality in the 
years immediately preceding and, once in power, did not scruple 
to use their official position to persecute both alien merchants and 
rival townsmen in the local court. They found an able leader in 
one John Payne, a man notorious for his high-handed dealings 
even in those lawless times. Payne had already revealed his 
dislike of foreigners before his party seized power in the town. 
Between 1457 and 1460 we find three merchants of Venice 
petitioning against him in the Chancery court, alleging that he 
had swindled them in some business dealings in Southampton.*® 
The incomplete nature of these records, however, coupled with the 
loss of all the records of the mayor’s court at Southampton for 
this period, makes it impossible to discover whether they proved 
their cases against him. In 1460 John Payne, junior, with 
Andrew James, his brother-in-law, and a band of adherents, 
broke into the Gildhall and forcibly elected one of their company 
mayor of the town. In spite of a royal mandate ordering another 
election according to the custom of the town, they retained their 
nominee, Robert Bagworth, in power during the whole of the 
following year, and in 1462 chose John Payne, senior, to occupy 
this office.* 

Once in power, Payne and his associates gave fuil rein to their 
unscrupulous vindictiveness. Foreigners complained bitterly at 
the treatment they received at their hands. The Florentine, 
Angelo Donato di Aldobrandi, a permanent resident in Southamp- 
ton, echoes the earlier complaints of the Venetians against Payne. 


1 Cal. S.P. Venice, i. nos. 18-19; Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 696 ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1317-21, p. 605 ; Rymer, Foedera, ii. 546. Rawdon Brown dates this incident 1322 
(Cal. S.P. Venice, i, lxix), but the enrolments on the Close and Patent Rolls show it 
must have taken place some time earlier. Cessi, probably the most accurate authority, 
attributes it to the early months of 1319 (op. cit. p. 28). 

* Rev. S. Davies, p. 164. 

8 Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 26, nos. 221, 385; bdle. 28, no. 346. 

* Rev. S. Davies, loc. cit; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-61, p. 639. 
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Demetrio Spinelli, a Genoese resident, alleged that Payne had 
imprisoned him without just cause and lamented his inability to 
get justice in the town court, where Payne sat as judge to try his 
own lawsuits. Another Genoese, Angelo Cattani, brought a 
similar complaint against Andrew James, Payne’s son-in-law, 
while Benedetto Spinelli accused the mayor of coercing and bribing 
members of the jury to give a verdict in favour of James in yet 
another dispute with a foreigner.1 John Walker, sheriff of the 
town for the year 1461/2, was another prominent figure in this 
baiting of aliens. The Venetian, Nicholo Dandalo, accused him 
of using his civic authority to enforce an unjust bargain, and 
some time later his fellow-countryman, Filippo Cini, complained 
that Walker had thrown him into prison on certain unspecified 
charges and refused him bail or trial.2 Yet it is significant that 
it was not only aliens who complained at Payne’s injustice and 
oppression. Even in their bitterest moments, when smarting 
under the treatment they received at the hands of Payne and 
his fellows, their animosity did not exceed that of Peter James and 
John Emory, who accused Payne of abetting another son-in-law, 
Thomas White, in a long-standing feud which had existed between 
them for some years in Southampton.? Nor were Payne’s turbu- 
lent activities confined to Southampton, for in 1460, though 
representing the town in parliament, he was implicated in one of 
the earliest cases of breach of the privilege of freedom from arrest 
in the Commons.‘ All this would seem to indicate a complete 
collapse of justice and law in the town following the rise to power 
of a small oligarchy of local merchants, rather than the develop- 
ment of a large scale anti-alien movement on the part of the 
townsmen, since English rivals suffered equally with foreigners 
at the hands of Payne and his accomplices. 

But Payne’s public career was destined to be cut short in a 
spectacular manner before his year of office was over. The 
injustices they had suffered in the town court made foreigners 
wary in their dealings in Southampton, and before long an oppor- 
tunity to unmask his illegal dealings was given to them. In 
February 1462/3 Payne arrested some wine belonging to Filippo 
Cini and Andrea Morosini, Venetian merchants, on the pretext 
that they had not paid the local custom dues to Robert Belhous, 
the water bailiff. Unable to get a fair hearing in the town court, 
the Venetians appealed to the Chancery court, insisting the dues 
had been paid, and triumphantly produced ‘a bill ensealed by 
the same Robert testfyeng the same payment ’, which Payne, by 


1 Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 29, nos. 264-5, 403, 405 ; bdle. 32, no. 76. 
2 Ibid. bdle. 27, no. 190; bdle. 32, no. 52. 

3 Jbid. bdle. 16, no. 656; bdle. 17, no. 235. 

* Rotuli Parliamentorum, v. 374. 
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virtue of his power in the town, had suppressed when they attempt- 
ed to produce it in the town court. Meanwhile their wine 
had been sold at a price far below its true value to defray the 
alleged unpaid customs. This time Payne had overshot the mark. 
The Venetians were determined to exact full compensation for 
all the indignities he had heaped on their compatriots in South- 
ampton. Appealing to the statute 36 Edward III, they demanded 
double the value of their wine in compensation. Moreover, they 
insisted that Payne should be duly punished, affirming that it 
would be ‘ grete discorage and discomfort to other merchauntes 
if sharpp correccion in such case be not hadd’.' At a time when 
Edward IV was turning more and more to Italian merchants in 
the capital for large-scale loans it was not likely that this plea 
would fall on deaf ears. The King’s ‘ sharpp correccion ’ did not 
fail to overtake John Payne. Less than three months after his 
seizure of the wines he was deposed from the mayoralty by order 
of the sovereign himself, and another more worthy citizen (the 
same Walter Fetplace whom Payne’s son had prevented from being 
elected in 1460) was chosen to replace him by the submissive 
townsfolk.” 

What is the explanation of this hostility towards foreigners 
shown by Payne and his friends in Southampton during these 
years ? Commercial jealousy, the main cause of the Londoners’ 
bitterness, may be ruled out here, since the townsmen did not 
begin their voyages to the Mediterranean in competition with 
the Italians, the chief victims of this movement, until at least 
twenty years after this time.* The town’s prosperity, moreover, 
was largely built up on the redistribution of the Mediterranean 
and Eastern produce the rich southern merchants brought to the 
port, and their departure at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century was a catastrophe from which the town never recovered 
until the coming of the railways in the last century. South- 
ampton merchants in the fifteenth century, lacking both the 
capital and the enterprise of their rich prototypes in London, were 
cautious men, showing little desire to compete with the aliens on 
the distant trade routes. A more plausible suggestion is that 
the townsfolk were temporarily infected by the anti-alien demon- 
strations in the capital in 1455 and 1456, and that the example 
of the London court in penalizing foreigners in their attempts to 
obtain justice in that city * may have provoked this demonstra- 
tion in Southampton, so contrary to the general attitude of the 

1 Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 27, no. 416 ; bdle. 29, no. 150. 
2 Davies, p. 174; Book of Remembrance, i. 68. 
* P.R.O., K.R. customs and L.T.R. customs temp. Ed. IV and Hen. VII; South- 


ampton Municipal Archives, MSS. port books covering same period. 


* Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 46, no. 40; bdle. 48, no. 128; bdle. 64, nos. 
302 and 995. 
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town. It is significant that the two ringleaders of the movement 
in Southampton, John Payne and John Walker, were both in- 
timately connected with London. John Payne, senior, had gone 
fo London about 1447, and seems to have had two distinct domi- 
ciles, one in Thames Street, Billingsgate, and one in Southampton, 
in the parish of St. John’s, until his death in 1467, and divided 
his time between the two.! As a prosperous citizen and grocer 
of London he must often have come into contact with the London 
merchants who were leading the movement against foreigners 
in the capital, and was probably infected with their prejudices. 
Their example may have inspired his high-handed treatment of 
foreigners in Southampton after his protracted lawsuits with the 
Venetians, which dragged on throughout the years when the 
Londoners were openly rioting and attacking the aliens in the 
capital. John Walker, too, had interests there, being described 
in the pardon rolls as ‘ citizen and grocer of London alias mer- 
chant of Southampton ’.2 It is perhaps not without significance 
that Payne and Walker, who both spent a part of their time in 
the capital, should emerge as the leaders of the anti-alien riots in 
Southampton. 

After his ignominious fall Payne seems to have returned te 
London, where he died in 1467. But the ill-feeling he had stirred 
up in Southampton did not immediately subside. Notwith- 
standing the lesson of Payne’s fall, William Needham, sheriff in 
1464/5, was accused by a Spanish merchant, John Despaigne, of 
bringing a dispute between them before himself as judge in the 
town court, and Galiacio di Nigri brought a similar complaint 
against Lewis Eynes, bailiff in 1475. There are several similar 
petitions by aliens in the Chancery files which internal evidence 
enables us to place in the reign of Edward IV, showing that the 
ill-feeling stirred up by Payne and his associates did not im- 
mediately disappear.* John Walker, indeed, does not seem to 
have mended his ways, for toward the end of the same reign we 
again find a Genoese, Antonio Scapacyn, accusing him of unjust 
oppression in the Court of Piepowder in Southampton, where, 
he says, he cannot obtain a fair trial ‘in soo moche as he is a 
straunger ’.* 

The usual friendly relationships between townsmen and aliens 
seem to have been resumed, however, by the time the first Tudor 
monarch ascended the throne. There is no evidence that any 
protest was made when Henry VII appointed several Genoese as 
royal officials in the town, although similar appointments in 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-52, p. 92; P.C.C. 18 Godyn. Will of John Payne. 

* P.R.O., pardon roll, no. 47, m. 4. 

8 Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 31, no. 428; bdle. 63, no. 115; bdle. 64, 


nos. 2, 1011; 66, no. 389. 
* Early Chancery Proceedings, bdle. 64, nos. 222, 312. 
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London and other ports had given rise to numerous petitions to 
parliament on this score in previous reigns.' Antonio Spinelli, 
a Genoese resident, became supervisor of the port in 1489, and in 
the following reign was appointed aulnager there. Lodovico 
Grimaldi, another Genoese, became troner and weigher of the 
port in 1509.2 About the same time the Venetian senate appointed 
a certain Thomas Oure, probably an Englishman, consul of the 
Venetians in Southampton.* Although fewer in numbers, since 
the port was rapidly declining, the foreign merchants who estab- 
lished themselves there during the reign of Henry VIII were 
welcomed according to the old tradition, and won the respect and 
friendship of many notable townsfolk. Antonio Guidotti’s 
marriage with the daughter of Customer Huttoft, who acted as 
host to Henry VIII on several royal visits to the town, has already 

- been mentioned. Thomas Bory, whom Hakluyt cites as one of 
the pioneers in the Brazil trade during this reign, appointed a 
Genoese, Nicholo de Egra, as guardian and trustee for his son 
John during his minority, and De Egra, in his turn, chose Sampson 
Thomas, whom he calls ‘ my well-beloved friend ’, as one of the’ 
executors of his will. This same Englishman was also sole executor 
of the will of Philippe le Leyvre, a Frenchman who died in the 
town in 1537.4 It is said that there were forty or more Frenchmen 
living there at the end of Henry VIII’s reign, mostly seamen and 
pilots.> Probably they were associated with Bory and his fellows 
in the trade with Brazil. 

During the reign of Elizabeth another Italian, Giacomo de 
Marinis, proved his appreciation of the town of his adoption by 
bequeathing a legacy of £100 to the poor of Southampton.* Only 
the Flemish and Walloon refugees settling there under the Queen’s 
protection met with any opposition on the part of the townsfolk. 
This, however, does not indicate any radical change in the relations 

of townsfolk and aliens, since these settiers, unlike most of the 
foreign residents in previous reigns, were artisans, not merchants, 
and were feared as potential rivals by the local craftsmen. Apart 
from this instance, the town maintained her traditional attitude 
toward foreigners until the decay of the port brought the settle- 
ment of alien merchants to an end. 


Atwyn A. RupDOcK. 


1 Rot. Parl. i. 447; iii. 554. 

® Hist. MSS. Com. XI Rept., App. iii. 104; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1485-94, pp. 295, 368 ; 
ibid. 1494-1509, pp. 241, 625; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, i. no. 438 (i), m. 12. 

3 Cal. S.P. Venice, i. cxxx. 

* P.C.C. Wills, 14 Pynnyng ; Diocesan Probate Offices, Winchester, wills of Thomas 
Bory and Philippe le Leyvre. 

5 P. Boissonade, ‘ Relations commerciales entre la France et la Grande Bretagne 
au XVI siecle’, p. 13 (Revue Historique, cxxxv). 

* Southampton Municipal MSS., Book of Fines, 1563-4 ; Book of Debts, 1573. 
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More Elizabethan Elections’ 


THE HAVERFORDWEST ELECTION OF 1571 


T is difficult to obtain much information about contested 
elections in Elizabethan boroughs. The number of contests 
was probably very small, and although on some occasions there 
must have been trickery and hot disputes, it was only by rare 
exception that they led to the tedious and expensive business of 
.a@ suit in the star chamber. The Haverfordwest election of 1571 
was such an exception. By good fortune all the star-chamber 
documents, including the original poll lists, have survived.? 
Moreover, we possess the judgement of the court, and can seek 
its direction in weighing the evidence. And, final boon, the 
details fit, like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, into a story of local 
faction about which we happen to be unusually well-informed.*® 
The outstanding personality in Elizabethan Pembrokeshire, 
and especially in Haverfordwest, of which he was mayor in 1570, 
1575, and 1576, and close to which his boyhood home of Harold- 
stone was situated, was the redoubtable and picturesque Sir 
John Perrot, reputed to be a base son of Henry VIII.‘ It is not 
clear how early one might be justified in speaking of a Perrot 
and an anti-Perrot faction in the county ; but this certainly was 
the situation at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, when Sir John 
came into collision with his neighbour in the Haverfordwest section 
of the county, John Barlow of Slebech, over a commission for 


1 Cf. my previous article, ‘ Three Elizabethan Elections,’ ante, xlvi, 209 seqq. 

*They are: star chamber 5, S 31/16, bill and answer (wrongly included in a 
bundle of Stepneth v. Vaughan) ; S 32/33, interrogatories for defendant and depositions 
(wrongly included in a bundle of Stepneth v. Bishop of St. Davids and others) ; 8S 79/34, 
plaintiff's and defendant’s interrogatories for witnesses and their depositions, two 
poll lists, commission, dated 26 November 1572, to John Barlow esq., John Wogan 
esq., Thomas George ap Owen, gent., and Michael Ferror, gent., and letter from com- 
missioners sending these documents to London, dated Haverfordwest, 27 December 
1572 ; star chamber 2, 24/242, replication, which has strayed into the cases of Henry 
VIII's reign. 

8 Articles by James Phillips in Arch@ologia Cambrensis, 5th ser. xiii, 193 seqq., 
* Haverfordwest in 1572”; ibid. xiv, 308 seqq., xvi, 269 seqg., ‘ Glimpses of Elizabethan 
Pembrokeshire’; James Phillips, The History of Pembrokeshire (1909). 

“Cf. Dict. of Nat. Biog., sub Perrot; Henry Owen, Old Pembroke Families (1902), 
pp. 56-8. 
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concealed lands.! An affray in Haverfordwest in 1572,? as well 
as several star-chamber suits of various dates,* reveal a party 
led by Perrot supported by the Wogans of Wiston and Boulston, 
and a rival party under the leadership of William Phillips of 
Picton—an estate close to Haverfordwest—and John Barlow 
of Slebech, supported by the Pembrokeshire historian, George 
Owen of Henllys, lord of Kemys, and Alban Stepneth of Prender- 
gast, the principal figure in our election contest of 1571. By 
1573 Owen and Stepneth were both sons-in-law of Phillips. 

Stepneth’s social status at the time of the election was that of 
gentleman. He came of a Hertfordshire family and settled in 
Pembrokeshire probably in 1561, where four years later he married 
Margaret Catharne, inheriting through her in 1568, as one of 
four co-heirs, the estate of Prendergast, adjoining Haverfordwest. 
He was doubly or trebly tied to the anti-Perrot faction. His 
father-in-law, Thomas Catharne, had been an enemy of Perrot’s 
in Mary Tudor’s reign ; and it is perhaps not without significance 
that in disputes over the distribution of Catharne’s property, 
Stepneth found himself in conflict with John Wogan of Wiston, 
one of Perrot’s leading supporters. Stepneth’s first wife died 
before 1573, by which time he was married to William Phillips’ 
daughter, an alliance which confirmed his prominence in the 
anti-Perrot party. 

In November 1570 Sir John Perrot was offered the post of 
president of Munster and sailed for Ireland in February 1571, 
a month before the parliamentary election. This gave Stepneth 
his opportunity. Haverfordwest was a single-member constitu- 
ency and the election a local concern. If Perrot had been at 
home he would have had a voice in the choice of the member— 
doubtless a preponderating voice ; but the alternative leaders in 
his party, the Wogans, had no rights in the borough. Stepneth, 
however, was a burgess and possessed property, or at any rate 
a disputed claim to property, there ;> he was of greater social 
consequence than any who voted against him in the election, as 
witness his appointment to be high sheriff of the county in 1572-3 ; 
he had the active support of William Phillips esquire of Picton, 
who was also a burgess; and in addition, five other justices of 
the peace, one of them an esquire, and three ex-sheriffs of the 
town, were on his side.* His party included most of the burgesses 

1 Arch. Camb. 5th ser. xiv, 308 seqq. ® Ibid. xiii, 193 seqq. 

° Tfan ab Owen Edwards, Catalogue of Star Chamber Proceedings relating to Wales, 
pp. 131, 133, 134, 135. 

**The Stepneys of Prendergast’, by Francis Green, in Hist. Soc. of West Wales, 
Trans., vi, 109 segq. ; W. R. Williams, Parl. Hist. of Wales, p. 167 ; ‘ Notes on the Perrot 
Family ’, by E. L. Barnwell, in Arch. Camb., 3rd ser., xi, 109 ; star chamber 5, S 79/34 
interrogatory no. 8, for defendant’s witnesses. 

5 31/16, bill; S 79/34, interr. 8 for defendant’s witnesses. 

* P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, List of Sheriffs, p. 266; 8S 79/34, the two poll lists. 
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of gentle rank, and in the absence of Sir John Perrot was strong 
enough to control the affairs of Haverfordwest. 

The extent to which the local balance of power depended 
on Sir John Perrot appears with delightful clarity if we look at 
the results of subsequent parliamentary elections. In 1572, with 
Perrot still in Ireland and the town officials, both mayor and 
sheriff, now chosen from the anti-Perrot party,' Stepneth was 
returned for Haverfordwest ; and, incidentally, William Phillips 
was returned for the county. By a stroke of luck, the parliament 
of 1572 outlasted the period, from 1573 to June 1584, during 
which Perrot was again resident in Pembrokeshire. When the 
next election came, in November 1584, he was again in Ireland, 
this time as Lord Deputy ; Stepneth was able once more to secure 
election for Haverfordwest ; and during Perrot’s continued absence 
was re-elected in 1586. But with that, the run of luck ended. 
In July 1588 Perrot returned to Wales, and in November that 
year it was he who was returned for Haverfordwest, while Stepneth 
had to find an alternative seat at the borough of Cardigan. 
Perhaps—though there may have been other reasons—Perrot 
chose Haverfordwest instead of the county, which he had repre- 
sented in 1563-6 and which more befitted his primacy in Pem- 
brokeshire, in order to emphasize the re-establishment of his 
control over the borough after so long an eclipse. 

Judging from subsequent years, Stepneth’s prospects in the 
1571 election ought to have been bright. But the borough 
offices for that year had been filled before Perrot left for Ireland, 
and both the mayor, John Voyle, and the sheriff, Edmund Harries, 
were adherents of his. Harries, whose social status was that of 
merchant, was Voyle’s son-in-law, and as likely as not was brought 
into association with Perrot’s followers through this relationship. 
At any rate, his elder brother, Lewis Harries, belonged to the 
opposite party, was one of Stepneth’s leading supporters in the 
1571 election, and, as mayor of the town in 1572, was to play a 
prominent part in the affray with Perrot’s faction in that year.? 

As Haverfordwest enjoyed the status of a county, it was the 
sheriff who conducted parliamentary elections and made the 
returns ; and like his betters in the counties proper, he could do 
pretty well as he liked if he was prepared to face the legal con- 
sequences. In 1571 Harries thwarted Stepneth by the simple 
device of a false return. This was made the central charge in 
the star-chamber case against him, and as Stepneth directed the 
bill against him alone, the usual allegation of conspiracy was not 


1 Lewis Harries mayor, Clement Daniel, sheriff. Both voted for Stepneth in 1571. 
Cf. S 79/34, poll list ; list of mayors and sheriffs in J. W. Phillips and F. J. Warren, 
History of Haverfordwest (1914), p. 247; Arch. Camb., 5th ser., xiii. 193 seqq. 

2 Cf. ‘ Harries of co. Pembroke’, by Francis Green, in Hist. Soc. of West Wales, 
Trans., viii. 103 seqg.; Arch Camb., 5th ser. xiii. 193 segq. 
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stressed. Consequently, the evidence was not designed to bring 
out the full extent of any collusion or organization that there 
may have been, though one of the interrogatcries aimed at show- 
ing that the sheriff ‘did . . . most earnestlie travell and practise, 
together with one William Morgan and certen other unrulie 
persons ’.1. This William Morgan was a tailor, a young man of 
twenty-six or seven, and, as witnesses clearly indicate, was the 
sheriff’s principal supporter. Presumably he was the William 
Morgan who was sheriff of Haverfordwest in 1585-6 but, as he 
confessed, at the time of the election—and even in December 
1572, when he gave evidence—-he was not a burgess of the town. 
All the same, he voted for Stepneth’s opponent after being sworn 
as to his qualification, thus perjuring himself.2 He was active 
again in 1572, when both mayor and sheriff belonged to the anti- 
Perrot party and Stepneth won the election, apparently trying to 
frustrate their plans by detaining the election writ in his hands.* 

A further suggestion of organized preparation may appeal to 
some scholars, with their eyes on a notorious eighteenth-century 
practice, as the most interesting piece of evidence in the whole 
case. Stepneth alleged that the mayor, John Voyle, ‘a little 
before the said election daie did . . . make sondrie newe bur- 
gesses, with condicion and proviso that they sholde gyve their 
voices with’ Stepneth’s opponent. The defendant, who alone 
was questioned about the incident, denied any personal knowledge, 
and we, for our part, must be content with this inconclusive 
evidence of a curiously early precedent.‘ 

The candidate whom the sheriff and his party supported in 
the election was John Garnons. He was the son of a Hereford- 
shire family and was married to a Pembrokeshire woman. Little 
seems to be known about him, and his name does not appear in 
the various published stories of the activities of the Perrot party. 
However, he was clerk of the peace for the county in 1575, and 
as Sir John Perrot was custos rotulorum we may perhaps infer that 
Perrot was his patron.’ Presumably we may also infer that he 
was a lawyer, and though his age presents a certain but not 
insuperable difficuity, he was probably the Johannes Gervans of 
the Middle Temple who was M.P., evidently for Pembroke borough, 
in November 1554.6 When he gave his evidence in Stepneth’s 
star-chamber case he was thirty-eight years of age, his status was 

1§ 79/34, interrogatory no. 2. 

* Ibid. Wm. Morgan’s evidence and pol) list ; List of Sheriffs, p. 275. 

* Dasent, Acts of Privy Council, viii. 77. 

* § 32/33, interrogatory no. 8, and defendant’s answer to it. 

5 W. R. Williams, op. cit. p. 160; R. Flenley, Register of Council of Marches of Wales, 
' ot Return of Members of Parlt, i. 392, reads ‘ Gervaus’, which I have assumed 
to be a misreading for ‘Gervans’, though I suspect it may be ‘Garnans’. The 
constituency is not named, but the county is Pembrokeshire and the entry for 
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that of gentleman, he was a burgess of Haverfordwest, and had 
been living in the town ‘ these four or five years ’.1 According to 
Stepneth, he was excommunicate at the time of the election and 
therefore an unfit person to be elected. Harries denied any 
knowledge of this, but the evidence of the curate, Cuthbert 
Powell, who denounced him openly in the parish church of St. 
Mary’s, and that of witnesses who heard the denunciation, leaves 
no doubt on the question ;? and in fact, when he appeared at 
Westminster, the commons refused to allow him to take his seat 
pending an examination of the same accusation. We do not 
know the result of the examination, but presumably he was 
allowed to take his seat, for excommunication, as the puritans 
complained, was a sentence all too lightly pronounced and did 
not necessarily imply any heinous offence. 

The election took place in the shire hall of Haverfordwest 
on 20 March 1571, certain of the leading townsmen, as one witness 
explained, sitting on the bench ‘as magistrates and judges of 
that election’. Owing to the way Stepneth framed his star- 
chamber bill, no detailed or clear picture of the proceedings 
emerges from the evidence. We are not told about the nomination 
of the two candidates, nor whether there was a preliminary vote 
by voices or acclamation before taking a poll. The voters seem 
to have ranged themselves in two parties on opposite sides of the 
hall, and apparently both before and during the proceedings the 
sheriff and William Morgan moved among them soliciting their 
votes for Garnons.5 ‘Makinge himselfe altogether a partie 
therin’, says Stepneth, the sheriff ‘did not onlie unlawfullie 
procure and labor divers and sundrie burgesses . . . to denye 
there voices to your saide subject, but also withe threatninges 
and other forcible meanes did allure verie manie of the burgesses 
wich had geven there saide voices with your saide subject to 
revolt and to geve the same on the other side, and also withe 
stronge hand and violence he haled and pulled [some] frome one 
side to the other ; some others he drave out of the eleccion hall, 
and, settinge porters at the dores, kept divers burgesses therehenc 
wich came to give ther voices withe yor saide subject ’.* 


Pembroke missing. Browne Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 46, gives the name as 
John Garnons and the constituency as Pembroke. His age in November 1554 would 
have been 20—over young unless some close tie with Pembroke existed. In the 
Cal. of Patent Rolls, Eliz., i. 207, there is a pardon in 1559 to ‘ John Garnans alias 
Garnance of Garnans, co. Hereford, alias of the Middle Temple, London ’—possibly 
our man. An old ‘ John Garnons’ was writing to Cecil in March 1601 from Garnons, 
Hereford (Hist. MSS. Com. Hatfield MSS. xi. 132). 

1§ 79/34, Garnons’ evidence. 

2S 31/16, bill, answer; S 79/34, evidence of Cuthbert Powell, John Davids and 
Jenkin Davids. 

3 Commons Journals, i. 83. *S 79/34, Thomas Eynan’s evidence. 

5 Ibid. evidence of Morris Walter, John Davids and plaintiff's interrogatory no. 13. 

*§ 31/16, bill. 
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There was certainly some truth in these charges. One witness, 
who was then in prison for debt and was enjoying the burgess’s 
right of incarceration in the ‘ free gaol of the town ’, told how the 
sheriff came to him at the time of the election and asked for whom 
he intended to vote. The witness answered that he had promised 
his voice to Stepneth, whereupon the sheriff rejoined, ‘ And 
thowe shalt therefore into the lower gaole’. And in the afternoon 
of the election day, he was put in the lower gaol and there de- 
tained.1 But charges of coercion need to be read with some 
caution: ‘there was halyng and pulling on both sides to gett 
voyces ’, said some of Harries’s witnesses.2 And perhaps we 
should refrain from reading too much into the interesting allega- 
tion that the sherff ‘did cause and procure some. . . wich 
came to geve their voyces with the said Stepneth to departe 
awaie from the hall and some others to tarry at home or to go 
out of towne ’.® : 

In the poll, the burgesses were called by name and declared 
their votes individually, the names of the voters being noted by 
each side in paper ‘ books’. The actual books or lists, two in 
number, compiled by Stepneth’s side were put in as evidence in 
his star-chamber case. Though they are not the earliest lists 
that we possess of votes in a borough election, they are the only 
documents of this particular kind that I have come across for 
Elizabeth’s reign. One ‘book’ contains the names of those 
voting for Garnons, and is authenticated at the foot by five of 
Stepneth’s supporters whom he got to sign a declaration as 
witnesses when it became apparent that the sheriff intended to 
rob him of the election. The second ‘ book’, containing the 
names of Stepneth’s voters, needed no witnesses, for each voter 
placed his signature or mark against his name ; and it is of in- 
cidental interest, as a measure of literacy, to note that of the 
fifty burgesses on the list, twenty-eight used signatures and 
twenty-two marks. Evidently, each side exercised the right of 
challenging an opposition voter and having an oath administered 
to him. Out of forty-four names on the roll of Garnons’ voters, 
thirteen have ‘ no burgess ’ and one the word ‘ disgraded ’ written 
against them, and a mark to indicate that they were sworn as to 
their right to vote. On Stepneth’s list there is one name only 
with the oath mark, and this person, giving evidence, renewed 
his declaration that he was a burgess and therefore entitled to 
vote.* 

The declaration at the foot of the Garnons list, after noting 
that divers were ‘no burgesses’, goes on to state that ‘Owen 


1 § 79/34, evidence for plaintiff of John Roberts, Morris Walter, and Maurice Cannon. 
2 Ibid. evidence for defendant of Maurice Cannon. 

5 Ibid. plaintiff's interrogatory no. 3. 

* Ibid. poll lists, and evidence of Philip Goz. 
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Eliot for his parte then and there wolde not affirme by an othe 
that he was a burges’. Giving evidence as a witness,! Eliot 
confirmed that he was no burgess, and therefore we may reduce 
Garnons’ list of voters to forty-three. Presumably, we may 
infer from the note about Eliot that the other thirteen who were 
challenged took the oath, and, if Stepneth and his friends were 
right, perjured themselves. Seven of them were examined as 
witnesses, and of these, four on behalf of the defendant asserted 
that they were burgesses, while three, including William Morgan, 
appearing as Stepneth’s witnesses, confessed that they were not 
burgesses. Thus, giving the defendant the benefit of the doubt, 
Garnons’ voters should now be reduced to forty. In his interrog- 
atories Stepneth asked Harries whether ‘ at the daie of the said 
election ’ twelve of these thirteen were burgesses. The sheriff’s 
reply—that they ‘ were returned’ by him ‘as burgesses of the 
said towne ’—seems, and in all likelihood was, a palpable evasion 
of the question.® 

In his bill Stepneth declared that in order to justify the 
election of Garnons and turn his minority into a majority, the 
sheriff included in his return the names of sundry persons who 
‘ were nether in the eleccion hall at the time of the saide eleccion, 
nor yett ever spake or gave any voice at that time therin’. 
Unfortunately, the writs and returns for this parliament are 
missing, and we cannot check the assertion ; but in his interrog- 
atories Stepneth asked Harries about seven persons not on the 
Garnons poll list—a number which would ostensibly give him a 
bare majority when added to the forty-four names on the list. 
In his reply Harries stated that they all voted for Garnons.* 
This was certainly a lie, for while one of them,’ summoned as a 
witness by the plaintiff, maintained that he was present at the 
election, was a burgess, and voted for Garnons—a statement not 
entirely above suspicion—others gave the game away. Two 
deposed that they voted for Stepneth.6 Their names are on his 
poll list, and unless there were other townsmen of the same name, 
we can only conclude that Harries transferred their votes to 
Garnons and added their names to his election return. Another, 
Howell David, explained that he was present, but gave no voice 
because he was no burgess, though he would have voted for 
Stepneth, if able. After the election, as he was passing through 
the street, William Morgan and the sheriff called him into Garnons’ 


1§ 79/34, poll lists, and evidence of Philip Goz. 

2 Ibid. evidence of Roger Walters, Wm. Nicholas, John Hore, John Carrier alias 
Johnston, John Barber alias Somer, Wm. Morgan, Thomas Jones. 

* § 32/33, interrogatory no. 5, and defendant’s answer to same. 

* [bid. interrogatories nos. 5 and 7, and defendant’s answers to same. 

5 Thomas Eynon. Cf. his evidence, S 79/34. He could not remember who re- 
gistered his vote, nor on which side of the hall he stood. 

§ Philip Goz and John Llewellyn. Cf. their evidence, ibid. 
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house and asked him ‘ to take up a seale fixed on waxe on a parch- 
mem wryting’. Not knowing the nature of the document 
he refused, but Morgan urged him anew, ‘ and to put him out of 
feare, said unto him he sholde do but that the maior . . . had 
done ; and therupon he pulled of! the saide seale’. Evidently, 
the document was the election return ; and that is how David’s 
name came to appear on it as an elector. Another of the seven, 
William Vale, declared that ‘he gave no voyce . . . because he 
was no burges, but at another tyme, after, he put his seale to a 
parchment writing at the request of’ John Garnons, the sheriff, 
and others ‘ present in the house of one Elizabeth Nashe, widowe’. 
Finally, Evan ap Powell explained that he was not present in 
the shire hall but stood in the street over against a window of the 
hall, trom which William Morgan called to him, ‘ With whome wilt 
thowe give thy voyce ?’ Powell answered, ‘ Where my master 
Thomas Tanke giveth his voyce ’.2. Tanke, a former mayor, was 
one of Garnons’ supporters ;* and presumably his side scored 
another vote in this casual and amusing way. 

In the course of the election there were angry scenes. Harries 
called John Davids esquire ‘ Jackanapes ’ and other names, while 
William Morgan ‘railed upon’ Rice ap Morgan esquire, saying 
‘that if he had had right, he shold have bene hanged twentie 
yeres ago’. Both these gentlemen were justices of the peace 
Rice ap Morgan, according to Harries and some of his witnesses, 
had been ‘ disgraded both out of the councell of the sayd towne 
and burgeshipp’ ‘long before’ the election ;5 but there is no 
mark in Stepneth’s poll list to indicate that anyone challenged 
his vote, and he was still a justice,* presumably in the town. In 
his bill, Stepneth declared that the insults from the sheriff and his 
faction caused ‘ great uprores and tumultes ’, which would have 
tended to a breach of the peace ‘ had not the wisdome of certaine 
discrete gentlemen there present pacified the same ’. 

We have the authority of the star-chamber, as well as our own 
sense of evidence, for concluding that Stepneth secured the 
majority of votes at the election. But Harries was determined 
to return Garnons. One of Stepneth’s leading supporters 
deposed that at the beginning and end of the election he heard 
the sheriff say that if Garnons ‘hadd but the voyces of tenne 


burgesses . . . and although the said Stepneth hadd ever so 
many voyces ... yet nevertheles that he wolde retorne the 
1 Le. took hold of. * Cf. the evidence of these persons, S 79/34. 


* He was mayor in 1569. Cf. Phillips and Warren, op. cit. p. 247, and poll list, 
S 79/34. 


*S 32/33, plaintiff’s interrogatories nos. 16 and 17, and note defendant’s answers 
to same. 

5S 79/34, defendant’s interrogatory no. 6, and evidence of Maurice Cannon and 
John Garnons. Rice ap Morgan was ‘late deceased’ at the time defendant drew up 
his interrogatories, ® Cf. Stepneth’s poll list, ibid. 
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said Garnons’. When at the conclusion of the election the 
sheriff announced that he would return Garnons, Stepneth— 
according to this witness—answered, ‘Then Mr. Sherreffe you 
have good bandes to save you harmeles for so doing’. Whereat 
William Morgan said ‘ that the shereffe shold be saved harmeles 
therein whatsoever it sholde cost ’.1 Stepneth evidently thought 
that Garnons had also stood guarantor for any penalties incurred 
by a false return ; but Harries, in his evidence, denied the charge 
altogether.? 

Harries appears to have thought that he might get away with 
his act by the legal argument that Stepneth was not resident in 
Haverfordwest at the time of the election, as writ and statute 
required. He used it at the close of the election and also in his 
answer to Stepneth’s bill. The evidence on the fact of residence 
is conflicting. In his replication Stepneth asserted quite categori- 
cally ‘ that he at the tyme of the election had a house within the 
said borrowe and was dwellinge and inhabiting in the same’ ; 
but witnesses denied this.‘ In any case, the argument was a 
quibble. As every member of an Elizabethan parliament was 
aware, it would have invalidated the election of the majority of 
borough representatives; and Stepneth’s main residence at 
Prendergast—actually adjoining Haverfordwest—more than 
measured up to the customary, if not to the statutory standard 
of local residence. Harries also tried to substantiate an argument 
that Stepneth was not a burgess of the borough at the time of 
the election, but the evidence disproves the suggestion quite 
conclusively.5 

In his bill Stepneth declared that forthwith after the election 
he took his journey to London, ‘ to do his dutie and service in the 
saide parliament as he was appointed, supposinge no lesse but 
that the saide sheriffe would have returned him’; surely a 
disingenuous statement. Of course, he may still have hoped that 
at the last moment Harries would shrink from incurring the 
penalties for a false return, but it seems more likely that other 
business—legal, probably, for he was evidently a litigious person 
—took him to London. The interesting point is that he was in 
London for the beginning of the parliament ; and we may hazard 
a guess that it was he who arranged for Garnons’ member- 
ship of the commons to be challenged on the ground of ex- 
communication. 


1§ 79/34, Morris Walter’s evidence. Cf. Thomas Warren’s evidence. 

* § 32/33, plaintiff's interrogatory no. 4, and defendant’s answer to same. 

3§ 79/34, John David’s evidence ; § 31/16, answer. 

4Star chamber 2, 24/242; 5, 79/34, e.g. evidence of Jenkin Davids, Maurice 
Cannon, John Garnons. 

5S 79/34, defendant’s interrogatory no. 9, and answers of John David, Maurice 
Cannon, Jenkyn David, George Pynde. 
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Probably that challenge only delayed Garnons taking his 
seat. At any rate, Stepneth’s effective remedy was his star- 
chamber case against the sheriff. It is significant that though 
he proceeded only against the sheriff, he ignored the common-law 
courts, where he had a elear remedy under fifteenth-century 
statutes, and yet specified in his bill, and thereby tacitly claimed, 
the actual penalties awarded by statute. His action is no doubt 
indicative of a growing preference for star-chamber jurisdiction 
in such cases. Harries, for his part, did not enter 2 demurrer 
claiming trial at common law, nor did the star chamber hesitate 
to accept jurisdiction. Stepneth’s bill was endorsed 19 November 
1571, the evidence of witnesses was returned from Haverfordwest 
by the commissioners on 27 December 1572, and the stage of 
‘ publication ’, the penultimate stage to judgement, must pre- 
sumably have been reached within a few weeks from that date. 
The judgement was given in Hilary term 1575. Thus a full three 
years elapsed in merely waiting for judgement—a point of minor 
interest in our story but of considerable constitutional significance, 
for the Elizabethan period saw a phenomenal increase in star- 
chamber suits, and the effect of this increase in delaying justice 
is a subject well worthy of research. 

The court gave judgement for Stepneth. Harries—says the 
decree 1—was ‘ convicted for that hee retorned that the burgesses 
gave theire voyces for one Garnons where they gave it for the 
plaintiff, and soe other some who were neyther present, nor gave 
theire voyces against the plaintiff, yet hee retorned theire voyces 
for the said Garnons ; and for haleing and pulling other some by 
the cloakes to passe against the plaintiff’. For this ‘ disorder’ 
Harries was committed to prison and fined £200—practically the 
same penalty, it is interesting to note, prescribed by statute and 
claimed by Stepneth.? 


THE MONMOUTHSHIRE ELECTION OF 1572 


In the Monmouthshire election of 1572 there was neither 
doubt nor contest over the senior of the two county seats. Charles 
Somerset, a younger son of Henry, second earl of Worcester, was 
the candidate. He had represented the county in the previous 
parliament of 1571, following the examples of his brother Thomas 
in 1553 and November 1554, and another brother, Francis, in 


1 Harleian MS. 2143, fo. 30. The manuscript, which is a transcript of select decrees 
and which my wife and I hope to publish in due course, reads ‘ Gardons ’ for ‘ Garnons ’ 
and gives the fine as £20, an obvious copyist’s error for £200, which was the fine in the 
similar case of Bronker, to which reference is made and which appears, ibid. fo. 7b. 

* James Phillips in ‘ Haveriordwest in 1572’, Arch. Camb. 5th ser., xiii. 193 segq., 
gives the population of Haverfordwest at this time as between two and three thousand. 
Our election case suggests that the number of burgesses qualified to vote in parlia- 
mentary elections was about one hundred, for a few were certainly absent in 1571. 
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January 1558, while later, in 1601 and 1604, a younger son of the 
third earl was to revive the tradition.1 Evidently, and quite 
naturally, when a scion of the lords of Raglan wanted to sit in 
parliament, a Monmouthshire seat was at the disposal of the 
family. 

Apart from the Somersets, there were two other outstanding 
families in the county—the great Herbert clan, which had quite 
a number of branches, and several branches of the Morgan 
family. The Somersets and Herberts, and the Herberts and 
Morgans were related by marriage, and were to intermarry in 
the future ; but in the social hierarchy the Somersets, as sons of 
an earl, took precedence of the Herberts, while the Herberts, 
though the bar sinister might be in their lineage, thought them- 
selves much superior to the Morgans, as a very remarkable letter 
indicates.2 The wealthiest member of the Morgan family at this 
time was William Morgan of Llantarnam, who between 1554 and 
1561 had acquired the whole of the valuable property of the abbey 
of that name. A Welsh bard sang of him as ‘ generous, gold- 
gifted ’—words common enough in the panegyrics of the fraternity 
but probably justified in this instance.* He was sheriff of Mon- 
mouthshire in 1567-8, had been junior knight of the shire in 1555 
and January 1558, and possibly senior knight in 1559.4 In 1563 
the county members were Matthew Herbert of Coldbrook and 
George Herbert of Newport, a scion of the Herberts of St. Julians. 
Whether Morgan coveted the honour in that year and was defeated 
or forced to give place to a Herbert, we do not know. In the 
next general election of 1571 Morgan resumed his seat, this time 
as junior to Charles Somerset. In 1572 he again aimed at repre- 
senting the county. 

The sheriff of Monmouthshire in 1572 was Thomas Herbert, 
second son of Sir William Herbert, the illegitimate son of William 
first earl of Pembroke, and founder of the Troy branch of the 
Herbert family. Thomas Herbert had acquired, probably from 
his elder brother, the estate of Wonastow—or Wynestowe, as it 
is spelt in our star-chamber documents—not far from the borough 
of Monmouth, thus establishing another but short-lived branch 


1 Return of Members of Parliament, i. 382, 390, 397, 439, 444; Browne Willis, 
Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 82; W. R. Williams, The Parliamentary History of .. . 
Wales, pp. 120-1. 

2J. A. Bradbury, A History of Monmouthshire. I mislaid the reference to this 
letter, and those acquainted with the heart-breaking task of tracing a Herbert or a 
Morgan through the indexes of this monumental work will sympathise with my 
failure to rediscover it. 

3 Ibid. ITI, ii. 228. 

*The Return of Members of Parliament (i. 401) merely gives the Christian name 
William, of the senior member in 1559. W. R. Williams, op. cit. p. 121, adds the sur- 
name, Morgan. This is doubtless mere conjecture, but likely enough. Browne 
Willis, op. cit. iii. 65, has two conjectural names, both wrong. 

5 Browne Willis, op. cit. iii. 82. 
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of this remarkable family.! He had represented the county in 
the parliament of April .1554 as senior knight, and in 1559 as junior, 
and had been sheriff once before, in 1559-60.” 

Herbert was determined to have his eldest son, Henry, elected 
for the county. Perhaps his motive was simply that of other 
Elizabethan gentlemen in his position—to establish his heir in 
the leadership of the county; perhaps social rivalry or bad 
feeling between him and William Morgan prompted his action.® 
The necessity of providing a seat for Charles Somerset both in 
1571 and 1572 left only one seat available to satisfy the aspirations 
of the Herberts and the Morgans; and as Morgan had secured 
the seat in 1571, his candidature in 1572 may have seemed to 
threaten the creation of a monopoly. An incident which occurred 
on the election morning points to some such inference, or at least 
to family rivalry ; tor Thomas Herbert sent to propose that if 
Morgan would renounce his candidature, Herbert’s son would do 
the same, and though the message was insincere, the significant 
fact is that it could be made. On the other hand, Charles 
Somerset, whose niece—either already or later—was married to 
Herbert’s son,* was in collusion with the sheriff; and if Morgan 
regarded him as belonging to the Herbert favtion, he may well 
have thought that by the equity which guided elections in many 
counties he was entitled to the second seat. 

The county-court day was 1 May 1572, and no attempt was 
made to keep the coming election secret.’ It seems likely that 
Thomas Herbert had his tactics planned in advance, for he had 
instructed his supporters to meet him at St. Thomas’s church on 
the outskirts of the town by the river Monnow at about 6.0 or 
7.0a.m., by which way he would reach Monmouth from Wonastow. 
In the star chamber he explained the rendezvous by declaring that 
he meant to proceed in company with these followers to the shire 
hall—a plausible reason, but one which fitted in with his sub- 
sequent behaviour too well to be entirely convincing.* By long 
custom the county court was held in the common hall of Mon- 
mouth Castle ;? and in and about the castle that morning there 
were gathered—if we may trust Morgan’s figure—above nine 
hundred freeholders, ‘the greatest part’ of the justices of the 
peace, gentlemen, and freeholders, most being Morgan’s supporters.® 
The sheriff’s officers were busy preparing the common hall with 
furniture and cushions, and there was nothing to indicate that the 
normal procedure would not be followed. While the crowd 
waited there may have been some rough play, in the course of 
which the shall door and windows were broken. Herbert said 


1J. A. Bradbury, op. cit. I, i. 37 seqq. 2 W. R. Williams, op. cit. p. 120. 
’ The bad feeling is obvious in the letter referred to above, p. 28, n. 2. 

‘W. R. Williams, op. cit. p. 121. 5 Star chamber 5, M 31/39, answer. 

* Ibid. M 13/5, depositions. 7M 31/39, bill. 8 Ibid. 
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that he was told about this when at Monmouth Bridge between 
7.0 and 8.0 o’clock ; but whereas in his first story the report 
charged Morgan’s supporters with doing the damage, later in his 
depositions he confessed that this was not so and that he did not 
know who was responsible.! According to Morgan, whose state- 
ments certainly deserve more credit than Herbert’s, none of his 
party broke windows, doors, or locks, nor was he even aware of 
any such damage being done.? It would perhaps be too cynical 
to suggest that if there was any damage, Herbert’s own agents 
were responsible ; but it is clear that he made no attempt to 
verify the report * and that the alleged damage furnished a con- 
venient excuse for what one feels convinced was already his 
intention or became his intention, as Morgan alleged, when he 
learnt the size of his opponent’s following.‘ That intention was 
to hold the election, as secretly as possible, elsewhere. 

Herbert went to the house of one, Hopkin Richard, which 
Morgan said was ‘a simple ale-house’ in the suburbs at ‘ the 
towne’s end’, though Herbert described the owner as a former 
bailiff of the borough and denied that it was an ale-house.’ The 
house was evidently by the Monmouth bridge, spanning the 
Monnow, as distant a place from the castle as was possible within 
the town’s limits. Here he stayed awhile, ostensibly preparing 
himself to come to the county court. Anxious at the delay and 
probably suspicious of being tricked, some of Morgan’s company 
went to the house to ask when the sheriff intended to come to 
the castle to hold the county court. Perhaps this was the occasion 
and they the gentlemen, who—if at this point we risk accepting 
Herbert’s statement and not Morgan’s*—asked Herbert to 
support Morgan. Herbert, for his part, twice sent to seek 
Morgan’s support for his son’s candidature. All three overtures 
were probably artificial and insincere. And then, to lull suspicions 
and keep his opponents at the castle while he accomplished his 
purpose, Herbert sent Charles Somerset, the candidate for the 
senior seat, and two other prominent gentlemen to Morgan to 
propose that both he and Herbert’s son should withdraw their 
candidature.’ 

The trick worked. With these three gentlemen acting as 
decoys, Herbert hastily dispatched his business. So that no one 
should guess what was afoot, he himself walked in the street 
outside Hopkin Richard’s house, while his under-sheriff got 
through the formal agenda of the county court, with no coroners 
present and probably a mere pretence of suitors. It lasted about 

1M 31/39, answer; M 13/5, depositions. 

2M 31/39, replication. * M 13/5, depositions. 

4M 31/39, bill, answer. 5 Ibid. ; M 13/5, depositions. 


* M 31/39, answer ; cf. bill and replication. 
7M 31/39, bill; M 13/5, depositions. 
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a quarter of an hour. Then, being told by the under-sheriff that 
the business was ended, he scampered through the election in 
the open street + in the presence of a small body of freeholders, 
which, in his far-from-tzcthful ‘ answer’, he estimated to have 
numbered over two hundred, but which Morgan put at less than 
one hundred and forty. He first declared the contents of the 
election writ, and then—according to Morgan, though this Herbert 
denied—asked, ‘ Are you contente that Mr. Charles Somerset and 
my sonn, Henry Herberte, shalbe knightes of the shire ?’ ? 
Those present cried, ‘A Somersett! A Somersett!’ for one of 
the knights, and for the other, some cried, ‘ A Herberte!’ and 
others, ‘ William Morgan!’ Morgan apparently claimed that 
even in the small company with the sheriff he had the greater 
number of voices, but I find it hard to believe that sufficient 
supporters of his had joined the sheriff’s band to outnumber them. 

The main body of freeholders at the castle—more than nine 
hundred, according to Morgan—hearing the cries and realizing 
what was happening, called out ‘ William Morgan! William 
Morgan !’ and came running down to Hopkin Richard’s house. 
But before they could reach it, the sheriff declared his son elected, 
went off to his horses, and rode away. Some of Morgan’s leading 
supporters, who pursued and overtook him, demanded that he 
should return and hold a poll; but their importunities, though 
made by justices of the peace and in the queen’s name, had no 
effect. He contemptuously answered that so mach of the election 
as he would or meant to do was done, and that he would do no 
more that day.* As a climax to the story, the election—sucl: as 
it was—was held before the statutory hour of 8.0 a.m., and tue 
indenture included the names of William Herbert of Coldbrook 
and two others who were not present that day.‘ 

Morgan sought consolation in a star-chamber bil against 
the sheriff.5 In his answer, Herbert began with a multipronged 
demurrer, which, while no doubt technically pardonable, might 
strike the layman as impudent. He first demurred to the juris- 
diction of the court on the ground that the alleged misdemeanour 
was committed within the principality of the marches of Wales 
and so within the jurisdiction of the council of the marches ;. 
next he asserted that the plaintiff had process at common law ; 
then, that the statutes governing the conduct of elections, cited 
in the bill, were made when Monmouth was a Welsh shire, with 


1 In his answer Herbert was clearly misleading at this point, but the interrogatories 
forced out the correct story. 

*M 31/39, bill. 3 Ibid. ; M 13/5, depositions. 

*M 31/39, bill, replication. Herbert in his answer said that the county court 
was held after 8.0 a.m. He also denied that the indenture contained names of persons 
not present, but admitted the charge on interrogation. 

° The surviving documents in the case are: star chamber 5, M 31/39, bill, answer, 
and replication ; M 13/5, interrogatories and defendant’s depositions on them. 
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no parliamentary representation, and applied only to English 
sheriffs ; and finally, that his offence was only one of changing the 
venue of the county court in Monmouth, and that the said statutes 
prescribed no certain place for this, leaving the sheriff free to 
choose anywhere he liked within the town.1 Unfortunately, the 
evidence of witnesses, which would have enabled us to fill out the 
story as well as test the accuracy of both bill and answer, is not 
extant ; but the admissions that Herbert was induced to make on 
Morgan’s interrogatories reveal many prevarications, not to say out- 
right lies, in his answer and leave no doubt of his blatant trickery. 
We need only cite his confession that he took no action, by pro- 
clamation or otherwise, to notify the freeholders that the county 
court was to be held at Hopkin Richard’s house instead of the 
castle hall.2 Morgan calculated that there were at least eight 
hundred more voters on his side than Herbert’s ;* and we can 
indulge our scepticism about litigants’ statistics liberally without 
affecting the real issue. 

From the constitutional standpoint, the action of James I’s 
parliaments in assuming jurisdiction over election disputes was 
flagrant usurpation, and their theoretical defence miserably bad 
history ; but such a case as this Monmouth election of 1572 
demonstrates how acute was the need for meeting impudent fraud 
with the crucial remedy of unseating a wrongfully elected member. 
And such a remedy was beyond the power of the common law 
courts, beyond practicability in the star chamber, and politically 
inexpedient in the privy council. 


THE RUTLAND ELECTION OF 1601 


With the single exception of the 1563 parliament, the repre- 
sentation of Rutland in Elizabeth’s reign was monopolized by 
three families, the Harringtons of Exton, the Digbys of Stoke 
Dry, and the Noels of Brooke. Their names appear in the list 
of sheriffs with impressive frequency. The Harringtons were 
the most important of the three. On his first entry into parlia- 
ment in November 1554—he was then about forty-three years 
old—James Harrington, the head of the family, was chosen as 
senior knight to Anthony Colley, probably the most prominent 
of the families of second rank. In the next parliament he took 
priority over Kenelm Digby ; and indeed on the seven occasions, 
before his death in 1592, when he represented the county, he was 
invariably the senior member—a sure sign of primacy. He was 
married to a daughter of Sir William Sidney, was knighted in 1565, 
and was five times sheriff of Rutland and once of Leicestershire. 


1M 31/39, answer. 2M 13/5, depositions. 3M 31/39, bill. 
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In the first half of the reign, it was the Digby family which 
stood in the front rank alongside the Harringtons. The Andrew 
Noel of early Elizabethan days was in origin a Leicestershire 
gentleman and was so described in the pardon roll of 1559,1 
although he had bought the Rutland estate of Brooke in 1549 and 
had sat for the county in 1553, taking priority over Kenelm 
Digby. In any case, he died in 1563 and there was a long minority 
of thirteen years before his heir, also named Andrew, took pos- 
session of the estates and made Brooke his principal residence.? 
When at last the young Andrew Noel was of age to take front 
rank in the county, the days of the Digby influence were numbered. 
Kenelm Digby last sat in parliament in 1584-5. He was sheriff 
at the time of the 1586 election and was therefore precluded from 
standing. He died in 1590, his heir died in 1592, and a boy of 
fourteen—the Sir Everard Digby of Gunpowder-Plot fame— 
became the head of the family. But apart from the misfortune 
of a minority, the taint of Catholic recusancy was on the family, 
and this in itself would have led to their eclipse. 

Thus, by the time of Sir James Harrington’s death in 1592, 
there were two families without peers in Rutland, a situation 
sufficiently clear from the fact that the two deputy-lieutenants 
of the county in a list compiled about 1587 were Sir John Harring- 
ton and Sir Andrew Noel. This Sir John Harrington, whose 
elder daughter was to marry the earl of Bedford in 1594 and who 
himself became a baron and guardian of James I’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, in 1603, was the new head of the family. He was born 
about 1540 and first entered parliament in 1571, when his father 
was sheriff of Leicestershire, sitting as junior member tor Rutland 
along with Kenelm Digby.* He was next a member of parliament 
in 1586. On this occasion, however, he sat as senior member 
for Warwickshire, where his marriage to a wealthy heiress had 
brought him the important estate of Combe Abbey, and the 
office of sheriff in 1582-3. In 1593, having succeeded his father 
at Exton, he became the senior knight for Rutland, but in 1597 
for some reason unknown—perhaps ill-health—he was unwilling 
or unable to stand for election, and his younger brother, James | 
Harrington of Ridlington, took his place.’ 

As for Andrew Noel—who was knighted in 1585—he first 
entered parliament in 1584 as the junior colleague of Kenelm 

1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Eliz., i. 244. 

2 Victoria County History, Rutland, ii. 38; Return of Members of Pariiament, i. 383. 

’ Browne Willis, Notitia Parliamentaria, iii. 104; P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, List of 
Sheriffs, p. 113; V.C.H., Rutland, ii.223.  * Hist. MSS. Comm., Foljambe MSS., p. 25. 

5 Cf. Dict. of Nat. Biog., and the interesting reference to his wealth and greatness 
in Thomas Wilson’s ‘ State of England ’ (Camden Miscellany, xvi. 23). 

* Browne Willis, op. cit. iii. 83. 


7 P.R.O., star chamber 8, 220/32, plaintiff’s interrogatory no. 42. Browne Willis 
(iii. 141) wrongly makes him a knight. 
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Digby, probably on the nomination of Sir James Harrington, 
whose daughter he had married.1 Thereafter, in 1586, 1588, 
1593, and 1597, he sat for Rutland as the junior of one or other 
of three members of the Harrington family.” 

Apart from the odd and rather puzzling occasion of 1563, 
Elizabethan elections in Rutland were probably always made on 
the nomination or advice of two families, the Harringtons and 
Digbies down to 1584, and the Harringtons and Noels from 1586 
on. It was what we may call a quiet county, and before 1661 
there may not have been a single instance of a contest, unless 
indeed there was competition in 1563. The family tie between 
Sir John Harrington and his brother-in-law, Sir Andrew Noel, 
made for harmony; county honours were double—there were 
two deputy-lieutenants, two members of parliament; and the 
seniority of the Harringtons was so obviously beyond question 
that the order of priority in sharing honours created no friction. 

This state of bliss might have continued but for the regrettable 
accident that Sir Andrew Noel was sheriff at the time of the 1601 
election, while his eldest son, Edward, was a mere youth of 
nineteen, recently down from Cambridge where he had graduated 
B.A., and now a student at the Inner Temple.* He was under 
age, held no freehold in the county, and by the most indulgent 
interpretation of the law was ineligible for election. Sir Andrew 
was ina dilemma. As sheriff he was forbidden to return himself 
to parliament, and was aware that there was little chance of getting 
away with that particular misdemeanour in Elizabeth’s reign. 
On the other hand, it was essential to maintain his lien on the 
second county seat : to let a third party into this precious honour 
might hazard the family position in the county. He therefore 
decided to have his son elected, despite the law, and despite the 
awkward probability of a breach with his brother-in-law, Sir 
John Harrington. In this way he provoked a contest, out of 
which came cross suits in the star-chamber and the evidence on 
which this description of the election rests.‘ 

1 Browne Willis, iii. 104. 


2 We are dependent on Browne Willis—not an impeccable authority—for the order 
of seniority in 1597. 

% Dict. of Nat. Biog.; star chamber 5, H 46/9, Sir A. Noel’s answers to questions 
2 and 3. 5 

* The following is a list of the cases and documents : 


(i) James Harrington v. Sir Andrew Noel. Star chamber 5, H 57/26, bill, answer, 
replication ; H 46/9, interrogatories for defendant and his depositions. 

(ii) James Harrington v. William Presgrave and seven other servants of Noel. H 2/7, 
bill, joint answer; H 11/37, interrogatories for defendants ; H 9/34, defendants’ 
depositions thereon. 

(iii) Sir Andrew Noel v. Sir John Harrington, James Harrington, Sir William Bul- 
strode, and fifteen other kinsmen or servants of Sir John. N 1/32, bill, answers 
of defendants, replication ; N 2/26, interrogatories, and Sir John Harrington’s 
depositions; N 6/11, ditto of four defendants; N 9/17, interrogatories and 
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If we may believe Sir John Harrington, he had no particular 
desire to stand for parliament in 1601, and, when first asked, 
suggested that he should be ‘ passed over’ and Sir Edward Cecil, 
Lord Burghley’s grandson, who had married Sir Andrew Noel’s 
daughter a few months before, be elected instead ;! a proof of 
his friendly feelings towards the Noels. There is some evidence 
that Harrington, who was not young, was in bad health at the 
time, and this, coupled with his readiness to let his brother be 
elected in 1597, lends credence to his statement. 

About a month before the election, Noel wrote to Harrington 
offering support for the election either of Harrington himself or 
any nominee of his, at the same time asking support for his own 
nominee. Probably this was how Rutland elections were usually 
arranged. But Noel did not disclose the name of his candidate 
in the letter, merely promising that he would be a person whom 
Harrington would like ;? and we may perhaps infer from this 
reticence that he was conscious how unacceptable his son’s 
nomination would be, yet hoped, by veiling his intentions, to 
give little or no opportunity for organized opposition. Telling * 
his own tale in the star-chamber depositions,* he said that when 
the receipt of the election writ was known, several freeholders 
came to him, proposing that he should stand himself, to whom he 
explained that as sheriff he could not. They then suggested his 
son, Edward, whereupon he answered that if they thought his 
son worthy for that place and service, he would yield his consent 
with all his heart. We should indeed be naive if we believed 
this simple story, but it is also difficult to accept the rival tale of 
active plotting and canvassing by Noel and his servants.‘ Ap- 
parently, some of these servants were actually absent from the 
election,® and I am inclined to think that there was nothing like 
a full muster of freeholders. The procedure was that of an 
assembly anticipating no contest, recognizing that one seat was 
at the disposal of Sir John Harrington and the other of Sir Andrew 
Noel, and anxious only to please both magnates. 

The election took place on 22 October 1601. Noel seems to 
have told Sir John Harrington just before the election that he 
intended to nominate his son, urging that others as young as he 
were likely to be elected in other counties *—an argument to which 


depositions, in too bad a state of preservation for examination; N 10/35, 
ditto of two defendants; N 12/25, interrogatories, and James Harrington’s 
depositions ; N 13/40, interrogatories, and Sir Wm. Bulstrode’s depositions ; 
star chamber 8, 220/32, interrogatories, and depositions of witnesses for both 
sides. 

1N 1/32, Sir John Harrington’s answer; C. Dalton, Life and Times of General 

Sir Edward Cecil, i. 62. 

2 N 1/32, Sir John Harrington’s answer. 3H 46/9, Noel’s deposition. 

* H 2/7, bill, in James Harrington v. Presgrave and others. 

° Cf. their depositions in H 9/34. ®° N 1/32, Sir John Harrington’s answer. 
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the age statistics of Elizabethan county members would lend no 
very firm support. Sir John answered that he was too young. 
When the time came, Noel from the chair nominated Sir John 
Harrington for the first or senior place, and then announced his 
desire to have his son elected as junior knight, in accordance 
with the suggestion of some of the freeholders.! 

This was the critical moment. Noel must have known that 
he was straining relations with his brother-in-law and thus 
jeopardizing the harmony of the county. It is abundantly clear 
that Sir John Harrington—and probably many others—thought 
his honour touched ; that for a man of his age and standing it 
would be an insult and public disgrace to have a mere minor, 
though his nephew, as fellow knight of the shire.? He told the 
freeholders bluntly that he did not consider Edward Noel a fit 
person to be elected, and suggested the choice of Sir Edward Cecil 
instead. Sir Andrew Noel, who did not conceal his annoyance 
at the rebuff, retorted that Cecil would not accept nomination.*® 
This public breach between the two great men of the county em- 
barrassed the other gentry present, and, anxious to preserve peace 
at any cost, they pressed Sir Andrew, though sheriff and though, 
as he warned them, he ‘ mighte be subjecte to a fyne to be imposed 
upon hym by the parlyament house ’,* to accept nomination himself 
for the second seat. Whether he yielded because he was unable 
to resist the pressure and clamour, or whether he already saw how 
to turn the situation to his own ends—‘ susteyning the name of the 
place but for a tyme untill he should find opportunitie to have 
his son elected ’, as his opponents declared 5—is a question that 
must leave us guessing. Yield he did, returning Sir John Har- 
rington and himself as the two representatives. The incident left 
no apparent ill-will at the time. Noel, said Harrington, seemed 
to be satisfied, and joined with him ‘ in the charges of the enter- 
taynement of the freeholders there assembled . . . as the usuall 
manner hath bene there at the tyme of such elections ’ *—a bit 
of evidence about election expenses which we are fortunate to 
obtain. > 

Sir John Harrington went up to Westminster, and with this 
formidable opponent and possibly, as was said, ‘manie of the 
best sort of gentlemen and freeholders’ out of the county,’ Noel 
set to work to get his son into parliament. Instead of appearing 
at Westminster, he arranged for a distinguished legal member of 
parliament, Serjeant Harris, to be retained to secure the annul- 
ment of his election by the house of commons and the issue of a 

1N 1/32, Sir John Harrington’s answer; H 46/9, Noel’s deposition. 
2 Cf. N 6/11, deposition no. 6 of George Butler. 
3\N 1/32, Sir John Harrington’s answer. “H 46/9, Noel’s deposition. 


5 H 2/7, billin Harrington v. Presgrave and others. 
* N 1/32, Sir John Harrington’s answer. 7H 2/7, bill. 
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new writ. It is an interesting sidelight, confirming more general 
evidence in other sources, to find a lawyer-member being paid 
a fee for moving a motion in parliament. That there was a fee 
is, I think, clear. Noel tried to hedge about it in his depositions 
but only dared to forget the amount, not deny the payment. 
Serjeant Harris was a member of the committee appointed by 
the house of commons on 31 October to deal with election returns, 
and it may have been this which led Noel’s agent to brief him 
rather than another ; but it was on his own responsibility that 
he made the motion about the Rutland election on 4 November. 
There was a short debate, in the course of which a member moved 
whether Noel shouid be fined or otherwise punished if the election 
had been made with his consent ; whereupon, Sir John Harrington 
at once declared that ‘ of his own knowledge he knew him very 
unwilling ’,1 an intervention which turned away the danger, and 
must, I think, dispose our judgement on the case thus far in Sir 
John Harrington’s favour. A new writ was issued, in time for 
the next county court on 19 November. 

Needless to say, preparations for the forthcoming election 
did not wait on the arrival of the writ. Sir Andrew Noel is said 
to have declared ‘that he would eyther have his saide sonne to 
be elected . . . or otherwise he would lye in the duste ’.2 Accord- 
ing to the Harrington story, eight of Noel’s servants—against 
whom one of the star-chamber prosecutions was directed—rode 
up and down the county, ‘as ytt were to forestall the voices of 
most of the freeholders’, personally soliciting and labouring the 
voters, and drawing up paper or parchment rolls containing the 
names of those who promised their voices. They got the free- 
holders ‘ to write down theyre names, thinkinge therebye to bynd 
them ’—an unusual procedure, I believe—and are said to have 
falsely entered some names, in order to persuade neighbours to 
follow their lead. One of Noel’s servants—the information is 
from his own deposition—urged freeholders to vote for Edward 
Noel because he ‘ always lived amonge them with his father ’, 
whereas his opponent—Sir John Harrington’s brother, James— 
‘had been for the most part before a dweller in another county ’ ; 
and moreover, if James Harrington were elected, ‘the countrie 
should therein relye only upon one house’. Another explained 
that he and others wished Edward Noel to be elected ‘ because 
he, being a younge gentleman and likely to succeede in his father’s 
place, might now learne the better experience, being joyned with 
his uncle, Sir John Herrington ’.* 

1 H 46/9 ; D’Ewes, Journals of the Parliaments . . . of Elizabeth, p. 622 ; Townshend, 
Historical Collections, pp. 185-6. 2H 57/26, bill in Harrington v. Noel. 

°H 2/7, bill; H 57/26, bill; H 9/34, depositions of Augustine Burton and Peter 


Martin. The words about James Harrington’s residence are crossed out in the 
deposition. 
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It is curious to note how consistently plaintiffs in star-chamber 
election cases stressed the canvassing activities of their opponents, 
and defendants endeavoured to deny or minimise them. No 
doubt the principal object of the accusation was to bolster up a 
charge of conspiracy, which was essentially a star-chamber offence ; 
but there was a. general as well as a technical reason for it. Can- 
vassing had been condemned as illegal in the mid-fifteenth century, 
on the ground that it took away that free election which a statute 
of 1405 prescribed ;! and this old prejudice still survived in 
Elizabethan times. The law was apparently moribund but not 
dead, and in official moments privy councillors frowned on a 
practice which was now more or less general and in which some 
of them, as country gentlemen, may have indulged. 

In his depositions Noel made as light as he could of the charge. 
Fearing the opposition of Sir John Harrington and the activities 
of his friends—so runs his tale *—he sent three of his servants to 
those freeholders who had first suggested the election of his son, 
asking for their and their friends’ support. He confessed that 
there was a roll of signatures, but he was not personally respon- 
sible, and, if his words were to be construed strictly, it was so 
limited in scope as to be practically useless. There is no need for 
us to be hoodwinked. We may be sure that there was a very 
thorough canvassing of the county, if only because his side could 
not afford to do otherwise. 

Nor could the Harrington party afford to be inactive. Indeed, 
Noel declared that they started first ; but the probability is the 
other way round, and certainly two freeholders, Whose major 
loyalty was to Harrington, had been enrolled for Noel before 
the other canvassers called. The problem for Harrington’s 
friends was to find a candidate. They decided to run Sir John’s 
brother, James, who had sat for the county in 1597, thus violating 
the convention by which the Harrington and Noel families had 
shared the representation. It was a situation for which Noel’s 
stubborn insistence on his son’s candidature, rather than any 
desire for monopoly on the part of his opponents, was responsible. 
When Sir John broached the subject to his brother—both of them 
being in London in early November—James proved reluctant. 
He had been of the parliament before, he said, and hoped that his 
countrymen would not lay the same on him against his will.‘ 
Though he did become their candidate, his reluctance may have 
introduced an element of uncertainty into their campaign, em- 
phasizing its negative but true purpose, namely to keep out 
Edward Noel. One of Sir John Harrington’s servants deposed 

1 Rot. Parl. v. 450-1; 7 Hen. IV. c. 15. 2 H 46/9, Noel’s deposition. 


8 Ibid. ; star chamber 8, 220/32, depositions of Thomas Langley and the following 
witness. 4 N 12/25, James Harrington’s deposition. 
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that they canvassed divers freeholders either to choose James 
Harrington, or Mr. Bodenden a kinsman of Sir John’s, or any 
other sufficient gentleman, but not Edward Noel. And this 
deponent kept a note or paper roll of the names of freeholders who 
‘ promised their votes against ’ Noel.! 

Sir John Harrington made his emphatic opposition to Edward 
Noel clear by letters from London, but the campaign was evidently 
planned by a group of his friends and servants, who met several 
times at Exton, his Rutland house, under the leadership of Sir 
William Bulstrode of Ridlington Parva, a kinsman of the Har- 
ringtons who at the time was living at Exton.? Though some of 
these men prevaricated or lied about the meetings, one, Thomas 
Exton of Horne, a yeoman by status and in Sir John Harrington’s 
service, was frank enough.* They agreed to part, he said, and 
travel to divers places in the county to labour and persuade 
freeholders to vote for James Harrington and not for Edward 
Noel. Where a freeholder was bound to the other side, 
they apparently tried to persuade him to stay away from the 
election: ‘If you can do us no good’, urged one gentieman, 
‘do us no harm’. They ‘did persuade some. . . by fayre and 
plausible speeches’, declared Noel, ‘and threatened others ’.5 
On the Sunday before the election there was an attempt by a 
gentleman of each side to restore peace, apparently on the basis 
that James Harrington’s candidature should be withdrawn and 
Sir Andrew Noel should satisfy the country that his proceedings 
did not tend to the disgrace of Sir John Harrington. But the 
two leaders on the spot, Sir William Bulstrode and Sir Andrew 
Noel, could not be brought to agreement.® 

The new election was held in the castle hall at Okeham on 
19 November. We have no evidence of the number present, 
but such thorough canvassing by both sides must have brought 
most of the forty-shilling freeholders and many others to the 
county court. Noel’s side,*according to their opponents, had 
got together all or most part of the recusants of the county who 
usually in other assemblies did not show themselves.” Certainly, 
James Digby, a Catholic recusant, was there. George Butler, 
a gentleman dependent of Sir John Harrington and a rather 
hot-headed leader of the party, jostled him, told him he had no 
voice, being a recusant, and therefore might be gone, and com- 
plained openly that Sir Andrew Noel would carry the election 


1N 6/11, Thomas Exton’s deposition; cf. star chamber 8, 220/32, Richard 
Campion’s deposition. 

* Cf. N 6/11, depositions of George Butler and Edward Harbottle ; H 46/9, Noel’s 
deposition. 3 Cf. his deposition, N 6/11. 

* Cf. star chamber 8, 220/32, Campion’s deposition. 5 N 1/32, bill. 

* N 6/il, Butler’s deposition ; star chamber 8, 220/32, Walter Nubone’s deposition. 


7 N 1/32, joint answer of Butler and others ; cf. star chamber 8, 220/32, deposition 
of Clement Smith. 
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away with papists. To this Digby replied, ‘ Though I be a re- 
cusant, yet I have a voice here, and will have a voice, for I pay 
subsidy and fifteenth and have more freehold to lose than you ’.! 
-No doubt the recusants were ready to support Noel ; not that 
he was a catholic, but Sir John Harrington was a keen, perhaps 
puritanicaliy inclined protestant.? 

In the castle hall, James Harrington and Sir William Bulstrode 
—though the latter was not a justice or freeholder in Rutland-— 
sat on the bench with Sir Andrew Noel. After reading the writ, 
Noel announced that he was a suitor on behalf of his son, and 
inveighed against those servants of Sir John Harrington who had 
laboured and practised against his son. Thereupon James 
Harrington spoke, telling the freeholders that Edward Noel was 
his nephew, ‘one whom he loved’, and a youth of very good 
parts ; but his tenderness in years made him unfit to be elected, 
especially to be joined with Sir John Harrington who was in years 
and so sickly that he might be unable to fulfill the county’s 
interests iu parliament. A man of gravity and experience ought 
to be elected ; and this, he said, was Sir John’s wish. Sir William 
Bulstrode also spoke, answering Noel’s attack on Sir John’s 
servants and urging the choice of a grave person. James Har- 
rington was apparently still reluctant to stand, but the cries of 
‘A Harrington! A Harrington!’ and the importunities of his 
friends overcame his own inclinations. He left the bench and 
went down into the castle yard with some friends to show himself 
to the freeholders and to take a note—as he puts it—of the 
names of his supporters to deliver to the sheriff.* 

Such was the mild story told by James Harrington and his 
friends. They indicated that there was a little bickering, but it 
was Noel who embellished that part of the narrative, portraying 
Harrington as ‘ countenancinge, frontinge, and facing’ him and 
terrifying the freeholders with ‘ great threateninge words ’ if they 
should ignore the expressed desire of Sir John Harrington. George 
Butler and another of Sir John’s servants leapt on the bench 
before Noel, and like men distracted of their wits railed at Edward 
Noel’s supporters. Then, says Noel, perceiving that the greater 
number of voters still inclined to eiect Edward Noel—a statement 
which merely reverses the more likely accusation against himself 
—they followed James Harrington and Bulstrode down from the 
bench, proclaimed ‘ that ail that loved a Harrington should follow 
them ’, and went into the castle yard where they ‘ trooped and 
banded themselves ’ with their followers and ‘ marched togeather 
uppe and downe the said yard’. Their quarrels with opponents 

1 Star chamber 8, 220/32, deposition of Edward Hounden. 
2 Cf. Camden Miscellany iz, iii. 37. 
3 N 12/25, James Harrington’s deposition, 
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led to a call for Noel to come and see the queen’s peace kept, 
which he did, causing proclamation to be made to that effect. 

In all probability this is no more than an overcoloured account 
of the second stage of the election, after the nomination and 
‘election by voices’, when the two sides customarily marshalled 
themselves preparatory either to ‘the view’ or ‘the poll’. One 
witness, indeed, described Sir Andrew Noel as coming down from 
the bench, not to preserve the peace but to rally his side, bidding 
‘all that would give their voices with a Noel to follow him’; and 
another told how the freeholders divided themselves in the castle 
yard, James Harrington going out at one door with his followers 
and Sir Andrew at the other with his.? The scene was no doubt 
rowdy, and some horseplay accompanied the excitement. It was 
often thus, and the proclaiming of the peace need not be taken 
very seriously. There was apparently no pretence at an election 
‘by view’, though James Harrington seems to have suggested 
it ; and even the election ‘ by voices’ does not emerge from the 
evidence with the usual clarity. 

The poll followed, evidently at no substantial interval of time. 
Sir Andrew Noel played fair enough in polling Harrington’s 
supporters first ; but there, if we are to believe his opponents, 
his fairness ended and ‘ sheriff’s tricks’ began. The scrutiny was 
carried out in the castle hall and was probably controlled by the 
list of supporters which each side had prepared. Sir Andrew 
Noel’s servants kept the door into the castle yard, where the rank 
and file gathered, closed by force, and according to Harrington, 
refused admission to several of his supporters, some of whom 
went away while others climbed into the hall through the windows. 
Possibly, there was not a great deal of substance in this complaint. 
The normal procedure was pursued of administering the oath to 
any freeholder whose qualifications were challenged by the other 
side ; and this seems to have been the opportunity Sir Andrew 
Noel counted on to whittle down the opposition’s numbers. With 
stern countenance and reiteration, says Harrington, he demanded 
whether the lands of the freeholders who were about to be sworn 
for his opponent, were worth forty shillings ‘ over and above all 
charges’. Technically he was quite in order, but if it be true, 
as I think, that no contested election had taken place in Rutland 
for decades, one can understand that the stress on charges non- 
plussed ‘ ignorant people ’, who imagined that the phrase extended 
to the cost of housekeeping. Harrington asked Noel to explain 
its meaning, but he refused, justifying himself before the star 
chamber by saying that Harrington and Bulstrode were busy 
explaining the phrase and there was therefore no need for him to 

1N 1/3,2 bill. 

? Star chamber 8, 220/32, depositions of John Butler and Thomas Willcox. 
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do so. According to Harrington, some of his supporters, though 
known to be very sufficient freeholders, were rejected for hesitating 
to swear to Noel’s formula and then were refused a second chance 
when they grasped its real meaning. In addition, one supporter 
who declared that he had a parsonage impropriate for three lives, 
and others who were ‘ freehoulders by lease for the terme of three 
lives ’"—the value in each instance being above forty shillings per 
annum—were held by Noel to be ‘ unsufficient for their voyces ’ 
and their votes refused, although the votes of some leaseholders 
for twenty years or less were accepted on his son’s side. On the 
other hand, Noel asserted that he accepted on Harrington’s side 
the oaths and votes of certain ‘ cottyers of cottages, having no 
land belonging to their cottages ’, some of whom were so ‘ mean’ 
that they worked for twopence a day at threshing and fourpence 
a day at other daily labour.’ 

We cannot assess either the degree of truth in these charges 
or the extent of the damage done to Harrington’s cause. Har- 
rington named twenty persons whose votes were refused on the 
ground of insufficiency, and since Noel admitted that not a single 
voter on his son’s side was rejected for this reason, we may, I think, 
conclude that the conduct of the poll was not impartial. It is 
quite clear that Noel’s servants tried to deter some of Harrington’s 
‘marginal forty-shilling freeholders ’ * from recording their votes 
by the threat of liability to pay subsidies. ‘They had made a 
good president for themselves ’, these servants are alleged to have 
said: ‘synce they had sworne their landes to be worth 40s. a year, 
Sir Andrew Noel would sett them 40s. apiece in the subsidie 
book’. And Noel himself—though he denied the charge—was 
accused of saying to one of the voters, ‘ We shall doe the Quene 
good service to-day ; we will make you a good subsidie man’ ; 
and thereupon he commanded the undersheriff’s deputy ‘ to set 
a note upon his heade ’. 4 

One of the most interesting of Harrington’s accusations is 
that three of Noel’s servants—one of whom virtually admitted 
the charge—induced some of their voters to take the oath at the 
poll, who otherwise would not have done so, by offering them 
forty shillmgs or more for their freeholds, thus easing their path 
to perjury.5 Noel made a similar accusation against his opponents ; 
and a tenant of Sir John Harrington’s, who took the oath and 
voted, deposed that. his ‘ ancestors’ had purchased his land for 
ten pounds about sixteen years previously, that before the election 
he had been offered forty shillings a year for it, and on the day 


1H 57/26, bill. 2 N 12/25, interrogatory no. 25. 

3 My phrase, cf. ante, xlvi. 237. 

*H 46/9, interrogatories; H 2/7, bill; H 9/34, Peter Martin’s deposition ; star 
chamber 8, 220/32, John Jackson’s deposition. 

5H 2/7, bill; H 9/34, Robert Warde’s deposition. 
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of the election—though the witness denied that there was any 
fraud about the offer—one of Sir John’s servants bid forty shillings 
for it.1 In fact, Noel suggested in his interrogatories that some of 
Harrington’s voters wanted to take the oath in the form that 
they had been offered forty shillings a year for their freehold.? 

Quite clearly the voting was a very near thing. I am inclined 
to think that James Harrington had the greater number at the 
election by voices: one of Noel’s servants, at this stage in the 
proceedings, is said—and more or less confessed—to have called 
out to Noel to return his son, declaring that as sheriff he ‘could 
butt answer ytt ’.* At the poll, the devices employed by Noel’s 
side probably turned the scales against Harrington : at any rate, 
Edward Noel was returned as member by his father. 

Compared with some other contested elections, this had been 
an almost gentlemanly affair, and in all likelihood, had Sir John 
Harrington not been sensitive about his honour and prestige, 
nothing more would have been heard of it. His brother and Sir 
Andrew Noel parted after the election on friendly terms : indeed, 
on the former’s initiative they and others dined together. Ap- 
parently, James Harrington’s feelings were a cross between 
annoyance at being wrongfully deprived of votes, and relief at 
escaping an honour which he did not covet and which—he is 
alleged to have said—would have cost him £200. According to 
Noel—and I am inclined to think this highly probable—it was 
Sir John Harrington or some other person who, unknown to 
James Harrington, caused a star-chamber suit to be started and 
paid the fees.t Whatever the truth, in December 16015 a bill 
was filed in James Harrington’s name against Sir Andrew Noel, 
and in June 1602 a second against eight of his servants. In due 
course, Sir Andrew countered with a bill against Sir John 
Harrington, James Harrington, Sir William Bulstrode, and fifteen 
other kinsmen or servants of Sir John, for their conduct both 
during and after the election. The depositions of witnesses in 
Noel’s suit, were not taken until 17 January 1604, by which time 
Sir John was Lord Harrington and James Harrington was 
knighted. Whether the three suits came to a hearing, and, if so, 
what the judgements were, we do not know. 

But the interest of this election case does not end there. Sir 
John Harrington had shown himself unwilling to put up with an 
affront to his dignity ; an attitude for which the conventions of 





1N 12/25, interrogatory no. 26; star chamber 8, 220/32, Hughe Bulleuant’s 
deposition. 

? Star chamber 8, 220/32, plaintiff's interrogatories nos. 18 and 38. 

3H 2/7, bill; H 11/37, interrogatory no. 17; H 9/34, Walter Nebon’s deposition ; 
cf, star chamber 8, 220/32, depositions of Thomas Willcox and Clement Smith. 

*N 12/25, deposition no. 15; ibid. interrogatories nos. 17 and 22; N 1/32, James 
Harrington’s answer. 
5 The bill has 2 Dec. 43 Eliz., in mistake for 44 Eliz. 
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the time offered both moral and material justification. The 
result was that the election left a hitherto harmonious county 
split into two factions. 

Noel complained in his bill of ‘the greatness’ of Sir John 
Harrington in Rutland, where he, together with James Harrington 
who succeeded Sir Andrew as sheriff, endeavoured ‘ to beare the 
whole sway, direccion of causes, and government’. John 
Presgrave, who had been sheriff’s bailiff under Sir Andrew Noel 
and was perhaps a brother or relative of one of his servants, 
deposed ? that when he made the proclamation for keeping the 
peace at the election, James Harrington had threatened that 
“he would sit upon his skirts’, and, in fact, turned him out of 
office when he became sheriff. Another witness told how 
Harrington put six or seven of Noel’s election supporters off the 
grand inquest on which they were wont to serve, replacing them 
by four of Sir John Harrington’s men—one under age—while, 
to complete their discomfiture, he had them returned for service 
on petty juries.* The Harrington faction seems to have been 
set on thwarting and insulting Sir Andrew Noel. Some of Sir 
John’s servants played a practical joke on him when he was on 
official business at Okeham Castle, closing the castle gate with 
the exception of the wicket-door, across which they fastened a 
chain, exultantly declaring, ‘ We will nowe cause Sir Andrew Noel 
to stoope "—which he was compelled to do. On another occasion, 
when Noel was sitting as a commissioner for rating the subsidy 
and had a tenant of Sir John Harrington’s before him, one of this 
group of jokers said, ‘ What dost thou, calling on Sir Andrew 
Noel ? He will not hear thee ; but call on Mr. Bodenden, my 
maister’s kinsman, he will heare thee’. Another of Sir John’s 
servants, having his rating assessment for the town of Ashwell 
raised, told one of Noel’s servants, who was an assessor, ‘ that he 
would not be raysed by him nor his maister . . . nor by any of 
his partakers’ ; and went on, in language too homely for quota- 
tion, to rail at Noel and his party.‘ There were other incidents 
which Noel complained of in his star-chamber suit. They are 
petty matters, no doubt, but they convey an idea of faction strife 
in its milder manifestations, and are part of the texture of 
Elizabethan county life. 

J. E. NEALE. 


IN 1/82. 2 Star chamber 8, 220/32. 
3 Ibid. Thomas Hunte’s deposition. *N 1/32, bill. 
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The Political Ideas of Maximilien Robespierre 
during the Period of the Convention 


AXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE, an obscure and isolated 

figure in the Constituent Assembly when it met in 1789, 
by the end of its sessions in 1791 had made a reputation for him- 
self as the leading exponent of democratic ideas. Though the 
self-denying ordinance which he himself proposed excluded him 
from the next assembly, he kept himself in the public eye by articles 
in the press and speeches at the Jacobin Club. He played an 
important part in the agitation which brought about the fall 
of the Legislative Assembly in August 1792 and the summoning 
of a constitutional convention. The elections of September 
1792 were not the triumph for the Jacobins that they had antici- 
pated, but during the course of the next nine months they 
gradually eliminated their opponents and seized control of the 
Convention. The Jacobins, and Robespierre himself, whose 
ascendancy among them had steadily increased, were then faced 
with the supreme test of all revolutionaries, that of putting 
their theories into practice. To what extent did Robespierre’s 
democratic principles justify themselves? How far did the 
necessities of government lead to their abandonment, and what, 
if anything, did he put in their place? Our attempt to answer 
these questions will rely mainly on an analysis of his writings 
and speeches from the meeting of the Convention in 1792 to the 
neuf Thermidor. It is more usual, in historical discussions of this 
nature, for the aims and ideas of politicians to be deduced from 
their actions. In so far as this procedure is capable of defence 
it is on the supposition that what a statesman does is the best 
guide to what he thinks, while what he says may, on the other 
hand, merely mislead. The prime objection to this method of 
approach is the implied assumption that acts can stand by them- 
selves and be understood in isolation from the thought which 
inspired them. In practice, moreover, the historian finds it 
impossible to maintain this separation : the temptation to deduce 
the intention from the déed is almost irresistible, although to 
argue back in this way from the act to the thought is to indulge 
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in an attribution of motives which a rigorous method would 
exclude. Another result is a tendency to convert into a long- 
term policy what may have been in fact only a series of separate 
decisions, taken in response to changing stimuli, without any 
awareness of their more far-reaching implications. The best 
source for the study of the ideas of a statesman at any given 
period, making necessary allowances for conscious or unconscious 
misrepresentation, is to be found in his own speeches and writings 
of the same period. This is certainly true in the case of Robes- 
pierre, who was fully aware of the principles involved in the great 
struggle in which he was a protagonist, and who took the greatest 
pains in the exposition of his own ideas. We are assuming in 
this article that he meant what he said, and though this point is 
not discussed here, it is true that his sincerity cannot seriously 
be challenged. 

It has often been taken for granted that Robespierre’s political 
ideas remained unchanged from the beginning to the end of his 
career. ‘Tel nous le voyons a lAssemblée constituante ’, 
wrote Hamel, ‘tel nous le retrouverons 4 la Convention nationale.’ ! 
Vellay described him as ‘ prisonnier d’une logique de fer’.2 We 
shall see to what extent these views can be substantiated, but it 
may be said at once that it would be remarkable if Robespierre’s 
principles and policy had remained unaffected by his accession 
to power, in view of the fact that a radical hostility to all authority 
had been a salient character of his speeches and writings through- 
out the earlier stages of the Revolution. He had warned the 
National Assembly against the mania of over-government ;° 
for a long time he clung to the generally accepted principle of 
separation of powers ;* he denounced every connexion between 
the legislative and the executive as a source of danger. If a pro- 
found suspicion of the powers of government is a hall-mark of 
liberalism, then Robespierre in opposition had been one of the 
first and most uncompromising of liberals. On the eve of the 
meeting of the Convention he defined the principal object of 
constitutional laws as the defence of public liberties against the 
usurpations of rulers.6 As late as May 1793 he was still up- 


1E. Hamel, Histoire de Robespierre, 1865, i. 175. 

2 Discours et rapports de Robespierre, ed. C. Vellay, 1908, p. iii. 

3 Réimpression de Vancien Moniteur, 1840-5 (cited hereafter as Anc. mon.), vi. 
631 (Constituent Assembly, 14 December 1790). 

4 Discours et rapports, p. 262 (Convention, 10 May 1793); @uvres complétes de 
Robespierre, tome iv: Le Défenseur de la Constitution, ed. G. Laurent, 1939, p. 321 
(Jacobins, 29 July 1792). Cf. infra p. 47, n. 8. Where the reference is not to the reprint 
of a speech in the Défenseur, the date of publication is given for this, and for the Lettres 
a ses commettans, as established by G. Laurent, pp. xiv-xxvi. 

5 Anc, mon. viii. 90 (Constituante, $ April 1791); ix. 407 (Constituante, 15 August 
1791); Défenseur, pp. 37 (Jacobins, 27 April 1792), 332 (Jacobins, 29 July 1792). 


6 Lettres & ses commettans, Ist ser. p. 10 (30 September 1792); cf. ibid. second 
series, p. 53 (10 January 1793). 
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holding the same point of view,! though by this time it was 
little more than the repetition of a formula which he had out- 
grown. 

As a member of the Convention he rapidly changed his ground, 
and from a critic became an advocate of authority. During the 
first few months, while the Gironde was in control, he still appeared 
mainly as the opposition leader. After the decline of Girondin 
influence we find him, by March 1793, recognizing the need to 
strengthen the government and secure unity of action, even if it 
involved breaking down the barriers between the Convention and 
the Executive Council.2 He followed this up by supporting, 
although cautiously, Danton’s proposal that ministers should be 
chosen from the members of the Convention.* He defended the 
authority of the newly established Committee of Public Safety, 
declaring, ‘ Il est ridicule de vouloir tenir le comité de salut 
public en lisiére’.4 The completeness of his evolution into a 
defender of authority was shown by his reply to Billaud-Varennes, 
who, in August 1793, proposed the creation of a commission to 
watch over the application of the laws by the Executive Council. 
Robespierre attacked the proposal as an attempt to degrade the 
executive power and weaken the Committee of Public Safety 
under the pretence of aiding it.5 Again, at the Jacobin Club, in 
March 1794, when it was proposed that the popular societies should 
be entrusted with the task of purging public administration, he 
succeeded in securing the rejection of the proposal on the ground 
that it would undermine the central authority’s control over its 
own servants,® defending his change of attitude on the ground 
that the ministers had ceased to be the nominees of the king and 
had become the agents of the Convention.’ 

Robespierre’s new policy implied a fundamental change of 
principle. It involved the tacit abandonment of separation of 
powers, which but a short while before he had been describing as 
the chief bulwark of constitutional liberties. At the same time, 
it must be remembered that separation of powers is one of the 
most misunderstood of political phrases. It meant one thing 
for Montesquieu, and quite a different thing for Mably and later 
eighteenth-century writers. Montesquieu had advocated not the 






1 Discours et rapports, pp. 257, 260, 263 (Convention, 10 May 1793). 
2 Anc. mon. xv. 674 (Convention, 10 March 1793). 
8 Ibid. xv. 687 (Convention, 11 March 1793). 
* Journal des débats, no. 457, 26 July 1793, p. 3. (Jacobins, 24 July 1793.) 
5 Anc. mon. xvii. 527 (Convention, 29 August 1793). 
®° A. Aulard, La Société des Jacobins : recueil de documents pour Vhistoire du Club 
des Jacobins de Paris, 1889-97, v. 693-4 (Jacobins, 16 March 1794). 
7 Anc. mon. xviii. 592 (Convention, 4 December 1793). 


§ Défenseur, pp. 37 (Jacobins, 27 April 1792), 93 (31 May 1792), 321 (Jacobins, 29 
July 1792). 
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separation but the balance of powers in the state.1 For Robes- 
pierre, following Rousseau,” such a balance was in the nature of 
things inadmissible, for it was incompatible with the sovereignty 
of the people. It was, he said, either a chimera, or a subterfuge 
to conceal a conspiracy against the people.* In his view, the exe- 
cutive was necessarily subordinate to the legislature, to which it 
was answerable for its conduct. What he really desired from the 
beginning was not a separation but a subordination of powers in 
the state. Hence he condemned the proposal in the Girondin 
Constitution for the election of the Executive Council by the 
people, the effect of which, he said, would be to put the legislative 
and executive powers on the same level and thus establish a 
dangerous rivalry between them.® It is only fair, also, to allow 
weight to the seriousness of the crisis which faced France in 1793. 
Practical considerations were evidently beginning to outweigh 
theoretical in his mind when, in March 1793, he admitted his 
envy for the promptitude with which the decisions of the British 
government were carried out. He wrote in a private note that 
what France needed was ‘ une volonté une ’.? 

All this was evidence of an abandonment of opposition- 
mentality which can easily be justified on practical grounds, but 
Robespierre was not unconscious of the difficulty of reconciling 
his new policy with his earlier principles. In October 1793 the 
Committee of Public Safety, probably to safeguard constitutional- 
ism and mark the exceptional nature of its proceedings, declared, 
‘le gouvernement provisoire de la France est révolutionnaire 
jusqu’a la paix ’.§ It fell to Robespierre, in a speech of 25 Decem- 
ber 1793 which may be regarded as his constitutional apologia, 
to explain what they meant by revolutionary government. Its 
principles, he said, were not to be sought in the works of political 
writers, but in the laws of necessity and of the welfare of the 
people. Was this to safeguard himself in advance against any 
awkward references to the author of the Contrat social? It was, 
in any case, a remarkable statement to come from a prophet of 
the universal principles of reason and justice. The Revolution, 


1 Cf. ‘ Voici donc la constitution fondamentale du gouvernement dont nous parlons. 
Le corps législatif y étant composé de deux parties, l’une enchainera l’autre par sa 
faculté naturelle d’empécher. Toutes les deux seront liées par la puissance exécutive, 
qui le sera elle-méme par la législative ’ (De V’esprit des lois, liv. xi, ch. vi). 

2 Du Contrat social, liv. ii, ch. 2. 

3 Discours et rapports, pp. 260-1 (Convention, 10 May 1793). 

* Ibid. p. 265 (ibid.). 

5 Anc. mon. xvi. 655 (Convention, 15 June 1793). 

® Ibid. xv. 674-5 (Convention, 10 March 1793). 

7§. A. Berville et J. F. Barriére, Papiers inédits trouvés chez Robespierre, Saint-Just, 
Payan, etc., supprimés ou omis par Courtois, précédés du rapport de ce député, 1828 
(cited hereafter as Courtois), no. ¥ civ, ii. 15. 

8 Procés- Verbal de la Convention Nationale, xxii. 210. 
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he now argued, was a state of war, in which the literal execution of 
constitutional principles was not to be looked for, and in which 
government had to exercise an extraordinary activity and an 
authority that was not required in normal times. 

By government Robespierre here meant not the executive but 
the Convention.2 This exaltation of the authority of the legisla- 
tive body was a second fundamental breach with his earlier political 
principles. Not only had he been jealous of all authority save 
that of the General Will of the people, but, unlike the majority 
of the revolutionaries, he had clearly grasped the teaching of 
the Contrat social on the impossibility of representing the General 
Wills Sovereignty, according to Rousseau, being an attribute 
of the General Will could not be transferred to any representative 
body. This was the reason for the addition of the term ‘ inalien- 
able ’ to the definition of sovereignty in the Constitution of 1791.4 
The exercise of the attributes of sovereignty by representatives, 
who were inevitably influenced by their own interests or by love 
of power, and who substituted their personal wills for the will of 
the sovereign people, was the source, according to Robespierre’s 
earlier view, of the corruption of politics.’ It opened the gate to 
what he had described in the Constituent Assembly as ‘ cette 
science nouvelle qu’on appelle la tactique des grandes assemblées’, 
which, he said, was but another name for political intrigue.® 
Absolute representative government, such as, he believed, the 
Constituent Assembly introduced, he denounced as the most in- 
supportable of despotisms.? But when the Convention, purged by 
the Jacobins and disciplined by the Committee of Public Safety, 
not only claimed, but actually wielded, far more extensive powers, 

1 Discours et rapports, pp. 311-2 (Convention, 25 December 1793). 

* If Robespierre had followed Rousseau’s terminology consistently he would have 
confined the word government to the executive power. Cf. ‘ Qu’est-ce donc que le 
Gouvernement ? Un corps intermédiaire établi entre les sujets et le souverain 
pour leur mutuelle correspondance, chargé de l’exécution des lois et du maintien de 
la liberté tant civile que politique. . .. J’appelle donc Gouvernement ou supréme 
administration l’exercise légitime de la puissance exécutive ’ (Du contrat social, livre 
iii, ch. 1). 

° Du contrat social, livre iii, ch. 15; cf. Discours et rapports, pp. 134 (Jacobins, 2 
and 11 January 1792), 260, 264 (Convention, 10 May 1793); Anc. mon. ix. 362 (Con- 
stituante, 10 August 1791); xvi. 668 (Convention, 16 June 1793) ; Lettres & ses com- 
mettans, second series, pp. 30-1 (5 January 1793); Défenseur, pp. 121 (7 June 1792), 
142, 146-7 (15-17 June 1792), 328 (Jacobins, 29 July 1792). 

* According to A. Vermorel, Heuvres de Robespierre, 1886, p. 56, this proposal was 
made by Robespierre. Vermorel gives no sources, however, and Anc. mon. ix. 362-3 
(Constituante, 10 August 1791) attributes it to Pétion. 

° Lettres & ses commetians, 2nd ser., pp. 30-1 (5 January 1793), 52-53 (10 January 
1793), Défenseur, pp. 121 (7 June 1792), 257 (14 July 1792), 320 (Jacobins, 29 July 
1792); Discours et rapports, pp. 163 (Jacobins, 27 April 1792), 257, 260 (Convention, 
10 May 1793). 

* Anc. mon. viii. 419 (Constituante, 16 May 1791). 


* Lettres & ses commetians, lst ser. p. 12 (30 September 1792); Défenseur, pp. 
146-7 (15-17 June 1792); Anc. mon. ix. 362 (Constituante, 10 August 1791). 
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he apparently forgot these objections. The Convention, he said, 
would always be ‘le boulevard de la liberté’.1 Its majority— 
he left out of count all those who had been eliminated or had 
prudently abstained from attendance—was composed of good 
citizens, from whose discussions the general will emerged, not as 
the will of a party but as a will renewed by a fresh majority with 
every fresh deliberation.2 Thus, to sum up, we may say that the 
assertion of the right of the purged Convention to almost absolute 
powers of sovereignty is the outstanding feature in the political 
theory of Robespierre in the last two years of his life. 

It is not possible, however, to accept this statement as by 
itself an adequate summary of his views, for the Convention, as 
he knew, was liable to fall under the influence of those whom he 
regarded as the enemies of the true principles of the Revolution.* 
Therefore it could not provide him with the ultimate source of 
the strong policy which he now desired Moreover, he could not 
abandon what he thought was the true Rousseauist principle of 
the identification of the General Will with the direct action of 
the people. In theory, of course, he was mistaken here, for he 
envisaged the people as taking specific action, whereas Rousseau 
had confined the General Will to the function of legislation, but 
it was more consistent with his own earlier ideas. In the opening 
stages of the Revolution he had on several occasions constituted 
himself an apologist for popular violence.4 ‘S’il a été commis 
quelques désordres, . . . ’, he asked the National Assembly in 
February 1790, ‘pardonnez quelques erreurs en faveur de tant de 
siécles de servitude et de misére.’> ‘La nation’, he told the 
Jacobins early in 1792, ‘ne déploie véritablement ses forces 
que dans les momens d’insurrection ’.6 The mob was oné of the 
instruments by which the Jacobin conquest of power had been 
achieved, and Robespierre tried to evade the theoretical and 
practical difficulty involved in the fact that the whole people 
obviously could not take direct action by arguing that the respon- 
sibility for opposing tyranny naturally fell upon that section of 
the people which was most intimately in contact with it. For 
this reason, while the struggle with the Girondins was being 
waged, he demanded the permanence of the Paris Sections, which, 


1 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, v. 87 (Jacobins, 13 March 1793). Robespierre 
evidently liked this phrase, for two months later he also described the Jacobin Club 
as ‘le boulevard de la liberté’. Ibid. v. 179 (Jacobins, 8 May 1793). 

2 Discours et rapports, p. 242 (Convention, 28 December 1792). 

3 Anc. mon. xvi. 104-5 (Convention, 10 April 1793). 

*E.g. Le Hodey, Journal des Etats-généraux, vi. 443 (Constituante, 13 December 
1789) ; vii. 417 (Constituante, 16 January 1790); viii. 469-74 (Constituante, 22 Feb- 
ruary 1790); Le Point du Jour, vii. 12 (Constituante, 9 February 1790). 

5 Le Point du Jour, vii. 151 (Constituante, 22 February 1790). 

* Robespierre, T'roisiéme discours sur la guerre, 26 January 1792, p. 28. 
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as assemblies of the whole people, he said, could not belong 
to any faction.! Paris was ‘la citadelle de la liberté’ :* it provided 
the necessary rallying-point for public opinion. He seems to have 
regarded the capital as the guardian of the rights of the whole 
people of France, and argued, in so many words, that the action 
of Paris was ‘ comme fondé de procuration tacite pour la société 
tout entiére’.2 We should not regard this as mere special pleading. 
The underlying idea is that of the democratic sample, as opposed 
to the aristocratic idea of representation. What he failed to ap- 
preciate was that Paris, and still less the Paris mob, was not, in 
fact, a true sample of France as a whole. 

There was another assumption involved in the appeal to the 
direct action of the people as the ultimate sanction of authority,— 
it implied a belief that the will of the people was necessarily good. 
Throughout his career Robespierre accepted without qualification 
the first principle of Rousseau’s ethics—that man is good by 
nature. But he believed that this natural virtue could only ex- 
press itself in a democracy, immorality being natural to despot- 
ism.5 And if we ask why man qua man should be good, and 
qua privileged classes or despots evil, the answer is that Robes- 
pierre, like practically every other political thinker of the 
eighteenth century, including Rousseau himself, was an utilitarian. 
No public institution, he said, is justifiable unless it is useful, 
that is, unless it promotes the happiness of society. Privileged 
classes, or despots, necessarily sought their own selfish interests ; 
only the whole people could be trusted to seek the interest of the 
whole. Of course, he followed the lead of Rousseau in reading 
utility in an ethical context: if an institution were good and just 
it could not be other than useful. ‘ Rien n’est utile que ce qui est 
honnéte ; cette maxime vraie en morale ne l’est pas moins en 
politique ’.?7 To this optimistic faith he clung to the end. It was 
his last, as it was almost his first, word in politics. His attempt, 
on the eve of his fall, to rally the Jacobins, was made in the 
language he had held from the beginning of his career—‘ Il n’est 

1 Anc. mon. xv. 75 (Convention, 6 January 1793). 
2p. J. B. Buchez et P. C. Roux, Histoire parlementaire de la révolution frangaise, 


1834-8, xxviii. 197 (Jacobins, 12 June 1793); Aulard, Société des Jacobins, v. 277 
(Jacobins, 28 June 1793). 

° Discours et rapports, pp. 198-9 (Convention, 5 November 1792); Aulard, Société 
des Jacobins, v. 254 (14 June 1793). Robespierre added, however, that the action of 
Paris was endorsed by delegates coming from all parts of France. 

“Cf. his poem L’homme champétre, Guvres completes, ed. E. Déprez et E. Lesueur, 
1912-3, i. 241; Défenseur, p. 111 (7 June 1792); Lettres a ses commettans, 2nd ser. 
p. 49 (10 January 1793). 

° Discours et rapports, pp. 328 (Convention, 5 February 1794), 354 (Convention, 
7 May 1794). 

6 Journal des Etats généraux, xii. 24 (Constituante, 31 May 1790). 


* Oeuvres, i. 31; cf. Discours et rapports, pp. 45 (Constituante, 16 May 1791), 92 
(Constituante, 11 August 1791). 
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qu’un seul reméde a tant de maux, et il consiste dans l’exécution 
des lois de la nature, qui veulent que tout homme soit juste, et 
dans la vertu, qui est la base fondamentale de toute société ’. 

While Robespierre remained in opposition it was easy for 
him to believe both in the direct action of the people and in 
the principle of the General Will, because of this assumption 
that the will of the people was in the nature of things an ethical 
will. ‘Le peuple est juste ’, he wrote, ‘et en général, sa colére, 
comme celle du ciel, ne frappe que les coupables’.? Again, in 
March 1793, ‘ Quand la révolution est faite par le despotisme 
contre le peuple, les mesures révolutionnaires ne sont, entre ses 
mains, que des instrumens de cruauté et d’oppression: mais 
dans celles ot le peuple renverse le despotisme et |’aristocratie, 
les mesures révolutionnaires ne sont que des remédes salutaires 
et des actes de bienfaisance universelle ’.* The criticism might 
be made that in speaking thus he was denying the primacy of 
moral right, and making the virtue or vice of political] action lie, 
not in the nature of the action itself, but in the identity of the 
actor. In this defence of direct popular action, moreover, there 
was a potential practical difficulty. If the action of the people 
were necessarily the product of an ethical will, there could be no 
picking or choosing among its various manifestations. It could 
not be good on one occasion and bad on another. This difficulty 
did not occur to his mind so long as the force of the mob was an 
instrument to be used by himself and his own party against the 
government. When, during the Convention, Robespierre migrated 
from opposition to government, it was forced upon his notice. 
He found the threat of popular violence turned against himself, 
and could only justify his policy by condemning the action of the 
people.* Thus, at the very time when he was helping to create 
a strong central authority, with governmental powers that he had 
never before been willing to tolerate, he was also denying the right, 
not only of the representative assembly, but also of the people 
acting directly, to the last word in the exercise of these powers. 
Whither, then, did he look for the ultimate sanction of political 
authority 2? We must postpone our attempt to answer this 
question until we have subjected the change in his attitude to the 
political action of the people to a detailed examination, for it is 
the key to the understanding of the development of his ideas 
during the period of the Convention. 

The first point we have to note is that under the Convention 
popular agitation was raising claims that had not hitherto found 


1 Anc. mon. xxi. 240 (Jacobins, 9 July 1794). 

2 Défenseur, p. 24 (19 May 1792). 

3 Lettres & ses commettans, 2nd ser. p. 380 (early March 1793). 
“ Cf. below, nn. 4, 5, p. 56. 
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political expression. The popular disturbances provoked by the 
Hébertists and the enragés differed in their aims from earlier 
popular movements because, the peasant revolts apart, in the 
earlier stages of the Revolution, while hunger or high prices may 
have stimulated unrest, the objectives of the leaders of popular 
agitation had always been strictly political. Under the Conven- 
tion the action of the mob was on occasion directed towards 
specifically economic ends. Political revolution was threatening 
to develop into economic revolution. This was something novel 
and, to Robespierre, undesirable, but it forced him to recognize 
that political democracy had economic implications. It is 
curious that although economic difficulties played such a large 
part in its opening phases, the ideology of the Revolution should 
have been exclusively political. Robespierre formed no exception 
to this statement. The Rousseauist sympathy for les petites gens 
which he exhibited in the opening stages of the Revolution did 
not imply the acceptance of any new economic doctrines.! He 
did not question the view that property, with its necessary in- 
equalities, was the basis of the social order. Economic equality 
he described as a chimera.? The project of a loi agraire—as the 
idea of communism of property was termed in memory of the 
Gracchi—was a bogey put up to frighten imbeciles by the enemies 
of liberty. But he went a stage farther than those who envisaged 
democracy purely in terms of political institutions, irrespective 
of the social environment in which they operated. In the Con- 
stituent Assembly he had urged that the democratic ideal logically 
implied the establishment of laws to safeguard political equality 
in the presence of great inequalities of wealth. While he did not 
challenge the fundamental right of property, he complained that 
the rich had restricted the idea unduly, and pretended that only 
those with property in a narrow sense of the word had political 
rights. We meet here an echo, conscious or unconscious, of the 
views of Locke, for whom the term property had a broader 
connotation than it was allowed later.* An important development 
took place in Robespierre’s views when, as a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, he had to provide a practical solution 
for economic problems that he had been able to ignore while he 

1 Robespierre, however, always believed that the laws should tend to diminish 
economic inequality. Anc. mon. viii. 56 (Constituante, 5 April 1791). 

2 Discours et rapports, p. 246 (Convention, 24 April 1793). 

3 Défenseur, pp. 116-7 (7 June 1792); Discours sur Vinfluence de la calomnie sur 
la révolution (Jacobins, 28 October 1792), p. 19. 

* Discours sur Vorganisation des gardes nationales, 1790, p. 30; Anc. mon. viii. 56 
(Constituante, 5 April 1791). 

5 Discours et rapports, p. 95 (Constituante, 11 August 1791). 

** Every man has a “‘ property” in his own “ person”. This nobody has any 
right to but himself. The “‘ labour” of his body and the ‘‘ work” of his hands, we 
may say, are properly his.’ Locke, Second Treatise on Government, sec. *” 
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was merely a critic of government. The class division within 
the tiers état, of which he had formerly been vaguely conscious, 
he was now forced to recognize as one of the determining factors 
in politics. In his private notes he wrote, ‘ Les dangers intérieurs 
viennent des bourgeois; pour vaincre les bourgeois, il faut rallier 
le peuple ’.! To interpret this sentence correctly it must be re- 
membered that by bourgeois he meant the wealthy roturiers, and 
by peuple he was thinking of a nation of craftsmen and peasants, 
not a propertyless proletariat. 

There had already been other indications which suggested 
that when Robespierre was faced with the economic demands of 
the people his response would not be entirely negative. He had 
formerly spoken in favour of equality of inheritance among the 
members of a family, on the ground that accumulation of riches led 
to corruption.? Now, he even advocated progressive taxation, 
though he evidently decided on reflection that this was more than 
public opinion would stand, for the article of his proposed Declara- 
tion of Rights which proclaimed this principle was omitted from the 
version published in his Lettres & ses commettans.* In the course 
of the debate of April 1793 on the draft of a new constitution, 
he developed his ideas further. He complained that the proposed 
Declaration of Rights guaranteed the liberty and free use of 
property but said not a word as to its legitimate character. Your 
Declaration, he said, is made not for all mankind but for the 
rich, for hoarders, speculators and tyrants. He proposed to 
remedy this defect by defining the rights of property more closely, 
so that the property rights of one man should not prejudice the 
security, the liberty, the life or the property of others.‘ His 
proposals were not accepted, but under his influence an article 
was added recognizing the economic obligations of society to its 
members.® It declared, ‘Les secours publics sont une dette 
sacrée. La société doit la subsistance aux citoyens malheureux, 
soit en leur procurant du travail, soit en assurant les moyens 
d’exister & ceux qui sont hors d’état de travailler ’.6 Robespierre 
thus became a prophet of that principle of the right to subsistance 
which was to play so prominent a part in later social struggles. By 
recognizing the economic duties of society towards its members 
he was taking a step away from the individualistic social phil- 
osophy of the period. 

But this was only the proclamation of a general principle ; 
in the face of popular agitation, the Committee of Public Safety 


1 Courtois, no. XLIV, ii. 15. 

2 Anc. mon. viii. 56 (Constituante, 5 April 1791). 

’ Discours et rapports, pp. 248, 251, 254 n. (Convention, 24 April 1793). 

* Anc. mon, xvi. 213 (ibid.). 

5 A, Mathiez, Girondins et Montagnards, 1930, p. 100. 

* L. Cahen et R. Guyot, L’aeuvre législative de la Révolution, 1913, pp. 72-3. 
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had to produce practical measures. The position was the more 
difficult in that advanced thinkers were pledged to the principle 
of free trade, at least inside France. To go back to regulation 
would be a reversion to the ways of the ancien régime. Robes- 
pierre for his part continued to protest his adherence to the 
principle of freedom of commerce,' which as late as March 1794 
he was still defending against the extremer popular agitators, 
on the ground that the result of their onslaught on commerce 
would be to prevent the provisioning of Paris and the other big 
towns, and so to reduce the people by hunger to a renewed con- 
dition of slavery. Freedom of commerce, however, was only 
justifiable up to the point at which greed began to abuse it,’ and 
he came to believe that this point had been reached and passed. 
On this ground he joined in the cry against monopolies and 
hoarding. His argument was that France produced enough for 
the subsistence of all its inhabitants: famine or scarcity could 
therefore only be the result of bad laws or corruption.‘ In this 
way he was led into a modification of the theory of freedom of 
trade, which, he said, failed to allow for the necessity of discrimi- 
nating between ordinary articles of commerce and the necessities 
of life.’ How could it be pretended, he protested, that regulations 
on the sale of corn were an attack on the property system ? ® 
Speculation in the necessities of life was anti-social.” Among the 
conditions which favoured it were secrecy, unrestricted liberty of 
trade, and the certainty of being immune from punishment.® 
Laws were passed against speculation and hoarding, but the 
essential measures by which it was attempted to check the rise 
in the price of necessities were the maximum, and a widespread 
system of requisitioning supplies for the needs of the big cities 
and the armies. The Committee of Public Safety, in fact, put 
France on the basis of a war economy. Moderate and inevitable 
as its measures appear from a modern point of view, they were 
only accepted with reluctance by the Convention, and under 
pressure from the mob of Paris.® Robespierre took his share in 
the development of the system of the maximum, but it repre- 
sented the policy of the whole Committee and is not to be regarded 
as peculiarly his work. 


1 Anc. mon, xiv. 637 (Convention, 2 December 1792). 

2 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, v. 694 (Jacobins, 16 March 1794). This opinion 
had a great deal of truth in it. The attempt to extract supplies of food by force 
from a reluctant peasantry, without providing what it regarded as an adequate economic 
return, was not likely to prove successful. 

3 Anc. mon. xiv. 636 (Convention, 2 December 1792). 

* Ibid. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 

7 Lettres & ses commettans, ist ser. pp. 395-6 (13 December 1792). 

8 Ibid. p. 401 (ibid.). 

® CfA. Mathiez, La vie chére et le mouvement social sous la terreur, 1927, p. 369. 
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It has been suggested that, in the last stage of the rule of the 
Committee of Public Safety, Robespierre took a more significant 
step towards the evolution of a new economic policy. The laws 
of ventése (26 February and 5 March 1794),_which decreed the 
distribution of the property of suspects to those who had none, 
have been interpreted by Mathiez as an attempt on the part of 
the Robespierrist faction to create a new social class which should 
owe everything to the Revolution.! There is considerable doubt, 
however, about Robespierre’s connexion with this scheme. It 
was put forward by Saint-Just ; Robespierre was absent when 
the Committee accepted it, and he never made any clear state- 
ment in its support.2 Opposition to the laws of ventése was 
strong, and no effective means of putting them into practice was 
ever provided.? At best they can hardly be regarded as more 
than a gesture, and even so there is nothing to associate them 
particularly with Robespierre. We have no reason to believe 
that he had any more thought of economic revolution at the 
end than at the beginning of his political career. Above all, to 
return to the point which led us into this discussion of his economic 
policy, he did not for one moment envisage the people’s right of 
direct action as extending to economic objects. Indeed, he took 
the lead in the counter-offensive of the Convention against 
Jacques Roux, Varlet and the enragés, who were, he believed, 
undermining the Republic by promoting food-riots.4 ‘ Quand le 
peuple se léve’, he asked rhetorically at the Jacobin Club, ‘ ne 
doit-il pas avoir un but digne de lui ? mais de chétives marchan- 
dises doivent-elles l’occuper ? . . . Le peuple doit se lever, non 
pour -recueillir du sucre, mais pour terrasser les brigands ’.5 

Robespierre’s approval of popular agitation, then, was on the 
assumption that it was confined to political aims. But his views 
on the direct action of the people, even thus limited, did not 
remain unaffected by his accession to a position of authority. 
Before the Mountain obtained control, he seems to have envisaged 
the people as intervening at critical moments to cut the knot of 
some intrigue or frustrate the efforts of a corrupt faction to seize 
or to retain power in the legislative body.* With the Committee 
of Public Safety firmly in the saddle, the direct intervention of 
the people in the policy of government seemed both less necessary 
and less desirable to him. To understand his position we must 


1 Mathiez, Girondins et Montagnards, pp. 110, 204. 
‘ * R. R. Palmer, Twelve who ruled : the Committee of Public Safety during the Terror, 
1941, p. 284. 

* G. Lefebvre, R. Guyot et P. Sagnac, La révolution frangaise, 1930, p. 247. 

* Aulard, Société des Jacobins, iv. 557 (Jacobins, 7 December 1792); v. 43-4 
(Jacobins, 25 February 1793); v. 277-8 (Jacobins, 28 June 1793), 330 (Jacobins, 
5 August 1793). 5 Ibid. v. 44-5 (Jacobins, 25 February 1793). 

* Buchez et Roux, xxvii. 243, 244 (Jacobins, 26 May 1793). 
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explain his conception of the nature of popular action. In his 
view the people resorted to direct action for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the principles of the Revolution by intimidating its enemies. 
This was only another way of saying that France was undergoing 
a revolution, in which intimidation was necessarily a part. Direct 
popular action, in fact, was another word for terrorism. Robes- 
pierre’s argument was that the people in normal times ruled by 
virtue ; in time of revolution virtue had to be supplemented by 
terror,! which, as the application of ‘ prompt, severe and inflexible 
justice’, was an emanation of virtue.2. In this respect also 
Robespierre’s theoretical views and practical policy were modified 
under the Convention. Partly as a result of his efforts, the 
Convention at last succeeded in institutionalizing revolutionary 
justice. The operation of the Terror by the people, acting for 
itself, was therefore no longer necessary. The transference of 
the execution of terroristic justice from the hands of the people 
to tribunals which, though conceived as ‘ people’s courts ’, were 
actually governmental institutions, was an essential element in the 
policy of the Committee of Public Safety. It has too often been 
dismissed in a superficial manner, as though all the members of 
the Committee, and particularly Robespierre, were mere blood- 
boltered butchers of the type of Jourdan Coupe-téte. The psycho- 
logy of the Terror is perhaps more easily comprehensible in an 
age which has seen the re-appearance of the phenomenon to which 
it has given the name of ‘ Fifth Column’ than during the nine- 
teenth century, when the unity of nations was taken for granted. 
The Committee of Public Safety had to conduct a war on two 
fronts, against rebel armies inside France, as well as against. 
foreign invaders. It shared the popular belief in the existence of 
large numbers of conspirators and brigands, subsidized by the 
royalists, by Austria, or by Pitt, who were only waiting their 
opportunity to assassinate honest revolutionaries and join the 
foreign invader. In these circumstances the Terror seemed 
to the Jacobins a necessary measure of national and republican’ 
defence.® 

Robespierre accepted the need for the terror, as did all the 
other members of the Committee of Public Safety, but irregular 

1 Discours et rapports, p. 332 (Convention, 6 February 1794). 

2 Ibid. It has been pointed out that the word terreur is employed in an active 
rather than in a passive sense, and would be better translated by ‘ intimidation’ 
than terror. J. M. Thompson, Robespierre, 1935, ii. 140 n. 

3 Statistical investigation has shown that there was a close connexion between the 
incidence of the terror and the fear of civil war and invasion. The victims of the terror 
of 1793-4 came to an overwhelming extent from the départements which were affected 
by one or the other. On one calculation 70 per cent. of the victims of death 
sentences came from five départements and another 19 per cent. from eight more, leaving 


11 per cent. for the remaining 74. D. Greer, The Incidence of the Terror during the 
French Revolution, 1935, p. 147 (Table III). 
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executions, indiscriminate massacre, were antipathetic to his 
legalistic mind. Even at the beginning of the Revolution, 
although he had been an apologist for popular violence, he had 
agitated for some means of giving it juridical expression. He 
found a formula to justify the application of terroristic justice 
in the distinction which he drew between ordinary crimes and 
crimes of what he termed lése-nation. In dealing with the former 
he upheld the principles of impartial justice.1 Crimes against the 
nation fell into a category of their own, and as early as October 
1789 he was demanding a national tribunal to judge them.? We 
must not exaggerate the novelty of this view. It should be 
remembered that crimes against the sovereign have normally, in 
all régimes, been regarded as requiring exceptional treatment. 
Before 1789 they were prosecuted as lése-majesté. Later genera- 
tions have called them political offences, but whatever phrase be 
used the meaning remains the same. They are crimes against 
the ruling power in the state as such, and in dealing with them 
the state has rarely either been expected or willing to administer 
impartial justice. For the ancien régime the king was the fount 
of all justice : he possessed the right of justice retenue which en- 
titled him to execute any judicial measure without observing 
the established forms of law.* Robespierre merely substituted 
the nation for the king. There was no higher tribunal, he 
declared, than the nation, except that of the eternal reason, 
and who, he asked, should be the interpreter of its judgements 
but the majority of the members of society ?* In such a trial as 
that of Louis XVI the nation was the injured party, and in this case 
the nation must be the judge.’ It followed that crimes against the 
nation were not within the competence of the ordinary courts. 
Unless the people were to administer the justice of lynch law, 
it was necessary to create a people’s court which could be entrusted 
with the task. 

It is not necessary for us to describe in detail the stages 
through which the revolutionaries progressed in their search for 
a court capable of judging political offences. At the outset the 
Chatelet was utilized for the purpose, but it devoted most of its 
time to an enquiry into the October Days, which it pursued in an 

1Cf. Discours . . . le jour de Vinstallation du tribunal criminel du département de 
Paris, pp. 4-5 (Jacobins, 5 February 1792); Anc. mon, vii. 287 (2 February 1791) ; 
E. Seligman, La justice en France pendant la Révolution (1789-1792), 2nd edn., 1913, 
pp. 97, 294, 315, 443-4. 

2 Anc. mon. vi. 211 (Constituante, 25 October 1790); Journal des Etats-générauz, v. 
120 (Constituante, 21 October 1789). 

3.A. Esmein, Cours élémentaire d'histoire du droit frangais, 2nd ed. 1895, pp. 440-1. 
The exercise of justice retenue was, however, rarely arbitrary, and in some respects 
had come to be subject to rules as precise as those of ordinary justice. J. Decilareuil, 


Histore générale du droit frangais des origines 4 1789, 1925, p. 664. 
4 Lettres & ses commettans, Ist ser. p. 197 (15 November 1792). 5 Ibid. pp. 196-7. 
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obviously anti-revolutionary spirit.1 Robespierre several times 
demanded its replacement by a truly national tribunal.*? The 
High Court set up at Orleans by the Constitution of 1791 was not 
much more satisfactory to him. Under his inspiration a special 
tribunal, representing the Sections of Paris, was given the task of 
judging the ‘ crimes ’ of 10 August 1792.° Finally, by a decree of 
10 March 1793 the Revolutionary Tribunal was established. Set 
up for the purpose of administering political justice, it could not 
follow the ordinary rules of law. ‘ Les peuples’, Robespierre 
said, ‘ne jugent pas comme les cours judiciaires ; ils ne rendent 
point de sentences ; ils lancent la foudre’.4 Again, he declared, 
‘La Révolution est la guerre de la liberté contre ses ennemis . . . 
le gouvernement révolutionnaire doit aux bons citoyens toute la 
protection nationale ; il ne doit aux ennemis du peuple que la 
mort’. His conception of terroristic justice was expounded 
most fully in connexion with the trial of the king. Robespierre 
saw that only by an assertion of the absolute and unfettered 
right of the nation to take action and pass condemnation on the 
king as a political act, could his trial and execution be justified.® 
It was also only by setting up the safety of the nation as the 
supreme law that he could defend in his own mind the application 
of the death penalty, which he had hitherto opposed.’ The trial 
and execution of the king proved to be the first of a long series 
of political trials and condemnations, in the course of which 
all ideas of judicial impartiality vanished. The justice meted 
out by the Revolutionary Tribunal was indeed the vengeance 
of the people, and very indiscriminately exercised vengeance. 


1 Seligman, op. cit. pp. 275-9; cf. Anc. mon. v. 464-5 (Constituante, 23 August 
1790). 

2 Seligman, op. cit. p. 278. 

3 E. Seligman, La justice en France pendant la Révolution (1791-1793), 1913, pp. 
194-201. 

* Discours et rapports, p. 214 (Convention, 3 December 1792). 

5 Anc. mon. xix. 51 (Rapport sur les principes du gouvernement révolutionnaire, 
Convention, 25 December 1793). 

® Discours et rapports, p. 215 (Convention, 3 December 1792). 

7? This was not the end of the intellectual difficulties in which the trial of Louis XVI 
involved Robespierre. Having justified the condemnation of the king on the ground 
of the right of sovereignty inherent in the people, it was awkward to have to combat 
the Girondin proposal that the sentence should be confirmed by the voice of the people 
expressed through their primary assemblies. He was reduced to arguments which 
in other connexions he himself had discredited. The nation as a whole, he said, 
could not act as a court of law. Hence its place had to be taken by the Convention, 
which offered ‘l'image la plus parfaite de la représentation nationale’, Lettres @ ses 
commettans, Ist ser, p. 212 (15 November 1792). From a practical point of view his 
opposition to an appeal to the primary assemblies of the people was understandable, 
but on Robespierre’s own principles it was difficult to justify. Cf. ibid. pp. 217-8 
(ibid.); Discours et rapports, pp. 66-71 (Constituante, 30 May 1791), 230-6 (Con- 
vention, 28 December 1792); Anc. mon. ii. 32 (Constituante, 10 October 1789, note 
by editor); viii. 546-7 (Constituante, 30 May 1791); xv. 265 (Convention, 21 January 

793). 
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Robespierre cannot be held responsible for the conduct of the trials 
by Fouquier-Tinville, but it is true that he took a leading part 
in drawing up decrees which amounted to a virtual abandonment 
of all ordinary judicial safeguards. On practical grounds an 
explanation for the institutionalization of the Terror in judicial 
forms can be given, but at best it must be regarded as an attempt 
to subsume under the head of justice what properly belonged to 
the category of civil war. Moreover, it was another breach with 
his earlier principles, even if he was unconscious of the fact : 
political justice, when it had been turned into a regular instrument 
of government, had become a manifestation of the will of the 
government, not of the people. It represented fear rather than 
faith in the operation of the will of the people. It was an evasion, 
not an expression, of the principle of democratic sovereignty. 
Once again, then, we find that, in the application of revolu- 
tionary justice, as in economic policy, Robespierre as a man of 
government was very different from Robespierre, the leader of 
opposition. From both these angles of approach it seems difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that in practice, if not in theory, he had 
to a considerable extent abandoned his earlier belief in the direct 
action of the people and hostility to constituted authority. 
His attitude of mind will be understood more clearly if we ex- 
amine his changing views on public opinion. At the outset of the 
Revolution he had believed that all that was necessary was to 
release the opinion of the people from the influence of government,’ 
and the ideal democratic policy would by that very fact be estab- 
lished. In the early months of 1793 he was still protesting against 
putting funds into the hands of the Minister of the Interior for 
the purpose of influencing opinion :* this was a means of creating 
the most monstrous of tyrannies. ‘ ‘ L’autorité publique’, he 
wrote, ‘ doit laisser 4 l’opinion publique la liberté de perfectionner 
les lois et le gouvernement’. He was still optimistic enough, in 
February 1793, to declare that ‘ les principes éternels de la justice 
et de la raison ont fait tant de progrés, ont jeté de si profondes 
racines, que nous n’avons plus 4 craindre que l’esprit public 
rétrograde ’. But as difficulties accumulated in the path of the 
Convention his faith weakened. He did not abandon his belief 
that the people were good and rational by nature, but he saw 


1 E.g. on 24 October 1793 he demanded the revocation of the decree requiring the 
publication of the charges on which arrests were made. Must we, he added, for the 
sake of individual liberty, by the use of subtle forms allow public liberty to perish ? 
Anc. mon. xviii. 215-6 (Convention, 24 October 1793). 

2 Discours et rapports, pp. 30, 31, 35-40, (Jacobins, 11 May 1791); cf. ibid. p. 263 
(Convention, 10 May 1793); Lettres a ses commettans, 2nd ser. p. 52 (10 January 1793). 

3 Lettres & ses commettans, 2nd ser. p. 56 (10 January 1793). 

* Ibid. p. 54. 5 Ibid. p. 52. 
® Aulard, Société des Jacobins, v. 27 (Jacobins, 15 February 1793). 
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now that unfortunately the Revolution had to deal with them, 
not as they were by nature, but as they came out of the venal and 
corrupt society of the ancien régime. The misfortune of a 
people which passed rapidly from slavery to liberty, he said, was 
that it carried over unconsciously the prejudices of the old order 
into the new.! ‘ Nous avons élevé le temple de la liberté avec 
des mains encore flétries des fers du despotisme’.2 How could 
wise laws and sound social customs be the product of a populace 
corrupted by despotism ?* Opinion, he wrote, is queen of the 
world, but like all queens is flattered and often deceived. What 
it amounted to was that, although still oppressed with the urgency 
of establishing democratic institutions, Rousseau ceased to believe 
that they could be achieved by the simple operation, either directly, 
or indirectly through representative institutions, of the opinion 
of the people—that people, which, he now confessed, was ‘ aussi 
confiant, aussi léger que généreux, qui a longtems encensé de si 
ridicules idoles ’.5 The people, he said, quoting Rousseau, neces- 
sarily desired the public interest, but they did not always see 
it, and were easily misled.* ‘ Apprennez’, he instructed them, ‘a 
vous défier de vous-mémes ; songez que votre usage est d’apper- 
cevoir la vérité deux ans trop tard’.? They were liable to fall 
under the influence of self-interested arfd venal politicians and 
journalists, whose insidious propaganda, he said, was more 
dangerous than the attacks of open counter-revolutionaries. 
Intriguers, he now realized, packed the Sections, when they sat 
en permanence, to the exclusion of honest working-men.? They 
dominated the clubs, other than the Jacobins.® ‘ La plus belle de 
toutes les révolutions ’, he had warned the Jacobins as early as 
July 1792, ‘dégénére, chaque jour, en un honteux systéme de 
machiavélisme et d’hypocrisie ’.1° Opinion had started the Revo- 
lution : opinion also could stop it." 

The conclusion, which Robespierre had reached by June 1792, 
was that the only way to save liberty was by enlightening public 


1 Discours et rapports, p. 106 (Constituante, 11 August 1791); Défenseur, p. 115 
(7 June 1792). 

2 Lettres & ses commetians, Ist ser. p. 16 (30 September 1792); cf. Discours .. . 
sur Vinfluence de la calomnie sur la révolution, p. 4 (Jacobins, 28 October 1792). 

3 Discours . . . sur Vinfluence de la calomnie, pp. 4, 16 (Jacobins, 28 October 1792). 

* Lettres & ses commettans, Ist ser. p. 241 (22 November 1792). 

5 Ibid. p. 112 (30 October 1792). 

® Discours et rapports, p. 134 (Jacobins, 2 and 11 January 1792); ibid. p. 235 (Con- 
vention, 28 December 1792); Lettres a ses commettans, 2nd ser. p. 285 (15-20 February 
1792). A 

7 Lettres & ses commettans, Ist ser. p. 112 (30 October 1792). 

8 Anc, mon. xvii. 683 (Convention, 17 September 1793); Contrast supra, p. 51, ibid. 
xv. 75 (Convention, 6 January 1793). 

® Ibid. xix. 87 (Jacobins, 26 December 1793). 

10 Défenseur, pp. 257 (Jacobins, 11 July 1792), 320 (Jacobins, 29 July 1792). 

11 Discours . . . sur influence de la calomnie, p. 2 (Jacobins, 28 October 1792). 
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opinion.! After the Mountain had obtained power he went much 
further than this ; he accepted the practical necessity for the 
government to exercise control over the opinions of the people, 
and abandoned the liberty of the press, which he had formerly 
defended so often and with such ardour.? He described the press 
as the chief agency of intrigue,* and argued that the success of a 
revolution aimed at reconquering the rights of man might involve 
the repression of a plot contrived with its aid.4 In Paris, he said, 
the people could see for themselves what went on in the Assembly 
and the clubs: in the départements it was known only through 
reports in journals, which for the most part distorted the truth.® 
‘ Proscription des écrivains perfides et contre-révolutionnaires ’, he 
noted, ‘ propagation de bons écrits’.6 When the Revolutionary 
Tribunal was established he said that one of its tasks must be 
the suppression of all writings—at this there were murmurs and 
he hurriedly proceeded to add—of all writings which were against 
the principles oi liberty, sovereignty and equality.? Suppression, 
however, was not enough: it was also necessary to enlighten 
the people. ‘ Faites des lois populaires’, he declared in the 
debate provo'ed by the deputation of the enragés to the Con- 
vention, ‘ posez les bases de lVinstruction publique, régénérez 
Vesprit public, épurez les moeurs, si vous ne voulez perpétuer la 
crise de Ja révolution ’.® 

During the years 1792 to 1794 Robespierre moved so far 
from his earlier suspicion of all governmental authority, and 
faith in the unfettered operation of public opinion, that he came 
to believe in the duty of government not only to control, but also 
to create, public opinion. For this purpose he became ready to 
call every agency that could influence opinion into action. 
National fétes © and the theatre were to play their part, along 


1 Buchez et Roux, xv. 226 (Jacobins, 13 June 1792). 

2 E.g. Défenseur, p. 146 (15-17 June 1792) ; Discours et rapports, p. 22 (Constituante, 
24 August 1789), 23 ff. (Jacobins, 11 May 1791); cf. Aulard, Société des Jacobins, 
ii. 396-411; Journal des Btats-générauz, iii. 96 (Constituante, 24 August 1789); Ane. 
mon. vii. 501 (Constituante, 28 February 1791); ix. 462 (Constituante, 22 August 
1791); ix. 471 (Constituante, 23 August 1791). 

3 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, v. 68 (Jacobins, 6 March 1793); cf. ibid. v. 350 
(Jacobins, 14 August 1793). * Anc. mon. xvi 183 (Convention, 19 April 1793). 

5 Buchez et Roux, xix. 85 (Convention, 25 September 1792) ; xxviii. 457-8 (Jacobins, 
11 August 1793), 465 (Jacobins, 14 August 1793); Discours . . . sur Vinstitution 
dune nouvelle garde par la convention nationale, p. 13 (Jacobins, 24 October 1792). 

6 Courtois, no. xLim, ii. 15; ef. ibid. ii. 13. 

7 Anc. mon. xv. 688 (Convention, 11 March 1793); cf. Aulard, Société des Jacobins, 
vi. 188 (Jacobins, 24 June 1794). 

§ Courtois, no. XLII, ii. 13. ® Anc. mon. xvi. 748 (Convention, 25 June 1793). 

1° The holding of civic fétes was a spontaneous development in the Revolution, 
not the artificial product of a theory, as is often assumed. Cf. A. Mathiez, Les Origines 
des Cultes révolutionnaires (1782-1792), 1904, p. 77. 

11 Discours sur les moyens de sauver état et la liberté, pp. 35-6 (Jacobins, 10 February 
1792); Discours et rapports, p. 247 ff. (Convention, 24 April 1793). 
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with the dissemination of patriotic pamphlets and journals. ‘ Il 
faut répandre de bons écrits avec profusion’, he noted. He 
himself drew up a decree of the Committee of Public Safety 
ordering the Committee of Public Instruction to organize national 
fétes, and to take measures to ensure the fullest publicity for the 
reports of the Committee of Public Safety to the Convention, 
and for other documents which were officially published. Those 
journals which were viewed with a favourable eye received 
large subsidies to enable them to circulate free copies in the armies 
and to the popular societies.* Robespierre had formerly been 
profoundly suspicious of proposals for a national system of 
edueation.4 Even at the beginning of 1793 he could still say 
that at a time when laws were bad and faction prevailed it was 
merely another weapon put into the hands of government against 
the people. He abandoned this opposition when, in July 1793, 
he made himself the advocate of the Le Pelletier report. He was 
responsible for part of the wording of article 21, proclaiming 
that education should be brought within the reach of all, in the 
Jacobin Declaration of Rights, and for the addition, among the 
benefits which the Constitution guaranteed the French (article 
122), of ‘ une instruction commune’.’? The state in the eighteenth 
century lacked, however, much of the machinery which has made 
its power over opinion so potent in modern times. The two 
supreme forces on which it could call were those of religion and 
patriotism, and it is in relation to these that we can see most 
clearly the influence of power and responsibility upon the develop- 
ment of Robespierre’s attitude towards public opinion. 

In spite of the propaganda of the philosophes, one of the most 
potent factors in the shaping of public opinion was still religion. 
At the beginning of the Revolution there had been nothing to 
distinguish Robespierre’s views on the religious question from 
those of most of the other revolutionaries. He shared the general 

1 Courtois, no. xLim, ii. 14. Cf. Mathiez, Robespierre terroriste, 1921, p. 69. 

2 A. Aulard, Recueil des actes du Comité de salut public, 1889-1918, xiii. 411-2 (10 May 
1794). From the record of Robespierre’s presence at a meeting of the Committee, 
his agreement with any particular decree of the same date cannot safely be argued. 
The only decrees with which he can be identified with certainty, in the absence of 
other evidence, are those in his own hand, and these are few. 

’ Robespierre himself drew up the decrge ordering 50,000 copies of the act of 
accusation against the Girondins to be printed and sent to all popular societies, munici- 
palities, &c., Aulard, Actes du Comité de salut public, vii. 583 (23 October 1793). 
Camille Desmoulins alleged that 205,000 livres were given to Hébert for the dissemi- 
nation of the Pére Duchesne between June and October 1793. (Le Vieux Cordelier, 
ed. H. Calvet, 1936, no. v. pp. 170-1); ef. Aulard, Actes du comité de salut public, 
viii. 388-9 (13 November 1793). 

* Discours sur les moyens de sauver l'état, p. 35 (Jacobins, 10 February 1792). 

5 Lettres & ses commetians, 2nd ser., pp. 51, 54, 58-60 (10 January 1793). 

® Anc. mon. xvii. 134 (Convention, 13 July 1793). 


? Procés-verbaux du comité d’instruction publique de la Convention nationale, ed. 
M. J. Guillaume, 1891, i. 420, 504, n. 2. 
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belief in the justice of appropriating the property of the church 
to cope with the financial difficulties of the nation.1_ He supported 
the establishment of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy,? and 
exhibited the ordinary revolutionary lack of appreciation of the 
strength of the church among the people. In one debate he was 
evidently proceeding to propose the marriage of priests, when 
he was drowned by uproar in the Assembly.* He favoured the 
election of the clergy on the ordinary civic franchise,‘ on the ground 
that otherwise it would become a distinct body, capable of setting 
itself up in opposition to the national will.5 ‘ Les ecclésiastiques ’, 
he argued, ‘ne peuvent étre considérés que comme des fonc- 
tionnaires publics, salariés par la nation’. He exhibited the usual 
fear of the political influence of the clergy. On the other hand, 
he never belonged to the violently anti-clerical faction. When, 
in March 1791, it had been proposed in the National Assembly 
to take punitive action in connexion with riots in Douai, which 
the clergy were accused of instigating, Robespierre, amidst 
applause from the Right and murmurs from the Left, protested 
that an ecclesiastic was also a citizen, and that no citizen could be 
penalized for his speeches.? He deplored, in November 1791, the 
publication of a private letter in which he had written with alarm 
of the influence of the clergy, as giving, he said, the false im- 
pression that it was intended as a declaration of war against 
non-juring priests. On 29 November 1791, when an essay 
attacking religion as superstition was being read at the Jacobin 
Club, Robespierre brought the reading to an end by breaking in 
with a protest—‘ Je crois que la Société ne peut pas entrendre 
cet ouvrage sans danger. I] ne faut pas heurter de front les 
préjugés religieux, que le peuple adore ’.2 In December 1792 he 
was declaring that it was not the moment to stir up religious 
strife.1° Finally, at the Jacobins, on 21 November 1793, he 
launched a frontal attack on Hébert and his faction. Mathiez 
claims that the account of his speech in the Moniteur™ gives a 
false impression that he condemned absolutely the movement of 
dechristianization, and refers to the account in the Anti-Fédéraliste 

1 Journal des Etats-généraux, vii. 441 (Constituante, 18 January 1790). A letter 
to this effect, written by Robespierre in December 1789, to the A ffiches d’ Artois, is 
cited in G. Walter, Robespierre : la montée vers le pouvoir (1789-1791), 1936, p. 243. 

2 Anc. mon. iv. 504 (Constituante, 31 May 1790). 3 Ibid. 

4Le Point du Jour, x. 311 (Constituante, 31 May 1790); x. 453 (Constituante, 
9 June 1790). 

5 Anc. mon. iv. 586 (Constituante, 9 June 1790). 

® Le Point du Jour, xi. 206 (Constituante, 24 June 1790). 

7 Anc. mon. vii. 668 (Constituante, 19 March 1791). 

8 Correspondance de Maximilien et Augustin Robespierre, ed. G. Michon, 1926, 
pp. 127-9 (4 November 1791). 

® Journal des débats, no. 103, p. 2. 


10 Lettres d ses commetians, Ist ser. p. 344-5 (6 December 1792). 
11 Anc. mon. xviii. 507-9 (Jacobins, 21 November 1793). 
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of the 4 frimaire an II (24 November 1793), where he is reported 
as saying that while those attached not to superstition but to 
divine law should not be disturbed, priests who resist the law 
must be prosecuted, and all priests should be kept under surveill- 
ance. This seems to us hardly sufficient justification for Mathiez’s 
assertion that while Robespierre condemned the war against the 
idea of divinity, he did not condemn that against Catholicism.! 
Certainly, at the time when he made this speech he was convinced 
that the power of the priesthood was no longer a danger.’ ‘ Il ne 
reste plus guére dans les esprits que ces dogmes imposans qui 
prétent un appui aux idées morales, et la doctrine sublime et 
touchante de la vertu et de l’egalité que le fils de Marie enseigna 
jadis & ses concitoyens’.* Such dogmas were the ideas of 
immortality, and of the Supreme Being, which Robespierre 
believed to be necessary for political virtue.‘ In the words 
of Levasseur de la Sarthe, he felt that man could not be 
republican if he were not above all moral,® and among the people 
he believed morality to depend on religion.* Holding such views 
it was natural that he should become the leader of the opposition to 
the intransigent anti-religious element in the Jacobin Club.” The 
idea of the Supreme Being, he declared, was a continual reminder 
of justice and hence was republican.? ‘L’athéisme est aristo- 
cratique ; l’idée d’un grand Etre, qui veille sur l’innocence 
opprimée, et qui punit le crime triomphant, est toute populaire ’.® 
The strength of his convictions, and the hostility they aroused 
among the more violently anti-religious revolutionaries, was 
shown in a scene that occurred at the Jacobin Club, when Robes- 
pierre spoke of Providence as watching over the Revolution, and 
striking down the Emperor Leopold, news of whose death had 
just arrived. The Girondin, Guadet, leapt to the attack, declaring 
that he saw no sense in the idea that Providence had saved the 
Revolution, and denouncing it as an attempt to bring the people 
back under the slavery of superstition. Robespierre retaliated 
with an outspoken defence of the belief that there was a Providence 
which presided over the destinies of nations, and in particular 
guarded the Revolution, and the meeting ended in disorder.’® 

1A. Mathiez, La Révelution et Véglise, 1910, p. 124. 

2 Anc. mon. xviii. 507 (Jacobins, 21 November 1793). 

3 Lettres & ses commettans, 1st ser. p. 340 (6 December 1792). 

* Discours et rapports, pp. 359-60 (Convention, 7 May 1794), 425 (Convention, 
26 July 1794). 

5 R. Levasseur (de la Sarthe), Mémoires, ed. A. Roche, 1830-2, ii. 193. 

® Lettres & ses commetians, 1st ser. p. 341 (6 December 1792). ~ 

7 A. Mathiez, Les Origines des cultes révolutionnaires, p. 107. 

8 Discours et rapports, p. 361 (Convention, 7 May 1794). 

* Anc. mon. xviii. 508 (Jacobins, 21 November 1793); cf. Discours et rapports, 
pp. 360-2 (Convention, 7 May 1794). 


10 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, iv. 699-701 (Jacobins, 26 March 1792); Buchez et 
Roux, xiii. 442-9. 
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The religious bias of his mind was the subject of frequent criticism. 
A hostile writer, in the Chronique de Paris of 9 November 1792, 
said of him, ‘ Il a tous les caractéres, non pas d’un chef de religion, 
mais d’un chef de secte ; il s'est fait une réputation d’austérité 
qui vise a la sainteté, il monte sur des bancs, il parle de Dieu et de 
la Providence, il se dit l’ami des pauvres et des faibles. . 
Robespierre est un prétre et ne sera jamais que cela’! The 
inspiration of Rousseau is evident in this aspect of his policy. 
He mingled invocations to Rousseau with denunciations of his 
persecutors, the infidel philosophes.2, Mathiez is doubtless correct 
in saying that the social utility of religion concerned Robespierre 
most, and that his God was primarily a moral law.* The same 
might be said of Rousseau, and Mathiez goes much too far in his 
alarm lest his hero may be suspected of having had religious 
sympathies. He describes Robespierre as ‘]’adversaire Je plus 
constant et le plus habile de |’Eglise catholique ’.4 This descrip- 
tion is quite unjustifiable. Mathiez attempts to reconcile his 
opinion with the actual policy of Robespierre by saying that the 
philosephe in him condemned absolutely all religions, but the 
legislator consented to tolerate them.’ On the contrary we are 
bound to say that Robespierre seems to us to have exhibited a 
constant, and obviously sincere, bias in the direction of religious 
toleration. We must agree with Aulard, who for his part did 
not intend it as praise, that in the crisis of the Revolution he was 
‘vraiment, et autant qu’on pouvait le faire en ce temps-la, le 
patron et le défenseur des catholiques ’.® 
During the Convention, and even at the height of the Terror, 
Robespierre remained, so far as circumstances permitted, a 
defender of religious toleration, and this on grounds both of policy 
and of principle. A note of autumn 1793 suggests that he favoured 
. the indefinite suspension of the application of the anti-religious 
republican calendar.? He supported the decree authorizing the 
Committee of Public Safety to protect liberty of religion against 
the attacks of municipalities, which was presented to the Con- 
vention by Barére in the name of the Committee.’ A letter to a 

1L. Jacob, Robespierre vu par ses contemporains, 1938, p. 126. 

2 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, iv. 550 (Jacobins, 5 December 1792); Défenseur, 
pp. 37 (Jacobins, 27 April 1792), 68 (24-25 May 1792); Discours et rapports, pp. 
364-5 (Convention, 7 May 1794). In December 1792, the bust of Helvetius in the 
Jacobin Club was destroyed on the proposition of Robespierre (Aulard, loc. cit.). 

3 Mathiez, La Révolution et l'église, p. 70. 

* Mathiez, Girondins et Montagnards, p. 235. 

5 Mathiez, La Révolution et Véglise, p. 143, n. 1; in the same sense, M. Dommanget, 
Robespierre et les cultes (Annales historiques de la Révolution frangaise, 1924, i. 193-216). 

® Aulard, Le culte de la raison et le culte de Vétre supréme (1793-1794), 3rd edn., 
1909, p. 240. 

7 Mathiez, Robespierre terroriste, p. 62. 


® Anc. mon. xviii. 603-5 (Convention, 5 December 1793); Buchez et Roux, xxx. 
321-4 (ibid.). 
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representative on mission, signed by Robespierre and three other 
members of the Committee, warned against attacks on the objects 
of Catholic worship. Ne opportunity, it urged, must be given to 
the enemies of the Revolution for saying that war was being made 
on religion itself... Another missive from the Committee, in the 
hand of Robespierre himself, declared, ‘ Il est des superstitieux 
de bonne foi. . . . Ce sont des malades qu’il faut préparer a la 
guérison en les rassurant, et qu’on rendrait fanatiques par une 
cure forcée ’.2, When a letter was received from the president of 
a commune inquiring what measures should be taken against 
women wearing crosses, Robespierre referred the letter to the 
bureau de police, with the comment that the writer must be either 
a fool or a rogue.* To the Jacobins he said that the man who 
tried to prevent the celebration of Mass was more of a fanatic 
than the priest who celebrated it. In 1791 he had declared that 
nothing should be allowed to restrict the liberty of the theatre : 
public opinion should be the only censor.’ In December 1793 he 
drew up the decree which forbade the performance of the anti- 
religious play of Léonard Bourdon, Le tombeau des imposteurs, 
‘et toutes celles qui peuvent tendre au méme but ’.* According 
to a royalist author, cited by Hamel, several priests who had 
written to Robespierre to know what they should do, were advised 
by him to remain in their parishes and continue their religious 
duties as long as they could.” On the other hand, he vehemently 
attacked the atheistic party among the revolutionaries. In fact, 
of course, the actual ideas of the so-called atheists were not very 
different from his own deistic principles. By atheism he really 
meant rationalism and aggressive anti-clericalism,’ and the 
political reasons for his antagonism to it bear witness once again 
to the growth in him of a governmental frame of mind. He was 
alarmed by the attack on religion above all because it seemed to 
him a provocation to civil war, and therefore a diversion in favour 
of the counter-revolution.*® It was also dangerous to the interests 
of the Revolution abroad.'° Were the revolutionary armies, he 
asked, to renew in Belgium the difficult and bloody struggle they 
had already had over religion in France ? 14 


1 Aulard, Actes du Comité de salut public, viii. 59 (27 October 1793). 

2 Correspondance, p. 214 (November 1793); cf. ibid. p. 225 (10 December 1793). 

3 A, Ording, Le bureau de police du comité de salut public, 1930, p. 81. 

“Vermorel, pp. 119-20 (Jacobins, 21 November 1793); cf. Anc. mon. xviii. 507 
(ibid.). 

5 Anc. mon. vii. 119 (Constituante, 13 January 1791). 

® Aulard, Actes du Comité de salut public, ix. 582 (22 December 1793). 

7 Hamel, iii. 491. 8 Thompson, Robespierre, ii. 176-7. 

® Discours et rapports, pp. 338, 341 (Convention, 5 February 1794) ; cf. ibid. pp. 
359-61 (Convention, 7 May 1794); Anc. mon. xviii. 604-5 (Convention, 5 December 
1793), 691 (Jacobins, 16 December 1793). 

10 Lettres a ses commettans, 2nd ser., p. 257 (5 February 1793). 4 Ibid. p. 263 (ibid.). 
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The example of its religious policy is a warning against the 
tendency to exaggerate what have been called the totalitarian 
tendencies of the Committee of Public Safety. The survival of 
more liberal attitudes of mind is illustrated by the circular, drawn 
up at a meeting of the Committee attended by Robespierre, 
which directed local authorities not to persecute the Anabaptists, 
and ordered that those conscripted for the army should be allowed 
to serve as pioneers or in the transport, or even to purchase 
exemption.! The inclination of Robespierre’s mind towards 
religious toleration, and his efforts to limit religious persecution 
under the Convention, are both beyond dispute. At the same 
time, to return to the point with which we began our discussion 
of his religious ideas, he was above all concerned with the influence 
over opinion that control of religion put into the hands of govern- 
ment. In opposition he had dreaded this power: in office he 
felt the need to employ it. It was hardly possible for anyone at 
the time to contemplate leaving religion to itself. Free religion 
from state control, Robespierre said, and you will witness the 
growth of a thousand mystical or seditious conventicles.? The 
necessity of an established state religion was generally accepted : 
the only dispute was over the nature of the religion. Here it 
must be said that we find it impossible to agree with Aulard that 
Robespierre, if he had lived, would have returned to Catholicism.* 
His culte de ’ Etre Supréme was patently sincere, and in fact repre- 
sented in his mind an alternative to Catholicism as a religion of 
the state. As such, it was not far removed from an attempt to 
put the last chapter of the Contrat social into practice. It was to 
be a religion without priests: the only priest of the Supreme 
Being, said Robespierre, is nature itself,s whose dogmas are 
written in the heart of the virtuous man. His religion, like 
Rousseau’s, was a corollary of faith in the natural goodness of 
man. One feels, writes Jaurés, in the deism of Robespierre, 
a sort of respect for the conscience of the people ; he accommo- 
dates himself to their prejudices and seems to put himself on their 
level.5 This may be in part the explanation why he did not carry 
his new authoritarian tendencies so far as to propose to enforce 
the culte de l’ Ltre Supréme by a policy of persecution.’ If he had 
gone the whole way with Rosseau, he would have b~nished, as 
the last chapter of the Contrat social proposed, all whe did not 
believe in God. This principle, he admitted, though it might be 

1 Aulard, Actes du Comité de salut public, vi. 25 (19 August 1793). 

2 Lettres a ses commetians, \st ser., p. 346 (6 December 1792). 

* Aulard, Les orateurs de la Révolution: la législative et la convention, 1906-7, 
ii. 378, 

ae et rapports, p. 368 (Convention, 7 May 1794). 


5 J. Jaurés, Histoire socialiste (1789-1900), iii. la Convention, n.d., i, 244. 
® Aulard, Société des Jacobins, vi. 134 (Jacobins, 15 May 1794). 
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theoretically just, was one of those which required to be put 
forward with discretion.1 In religion he preferred measures of 
persuasion and propaganda to those of persecution.? Finally, we 
must repeat that, despite the religiosity that was such a marked 
feature of Robespierre’s mind, Aulard is justified in claiming 
that, like the other revolutionary cults, the culte de l Btre Supréme 
was inspired partly, if not primarily, by political motives.* It 
was above all an expedient of national and republican defence, 
and an agency for the inculcation of political virtue. 

The re!igious motive was not the only one, nor perhaps was it 
the strongest of the emotions to which Robespierre felt it was 
necessary for the revolutionary government to appeal in its 
struggle to gain control of public opinion. Religion, as we have 
said, was regarded as the basis of popular virtue, and it was a 
commonplace of eighteenth-century political writing that virtue 
was the quality necessary for the maintenance of republican 
government. But what was virtue? The classic definition was 
that of Montesquieu—‘ Ce que j’appelle la vertu dans la répub- 
lique est l'amour de la patrie, c’est-d-dire l'amour de l’égalité. 
Ce n’est point une vertu morale ni une vertu chrétienne, c’est 
la vertu politique, et celle-ci est le ressort qui fait mouvoir la 
gouvernement républicain. . . . J’ai donc appellé vertu politique 
l’amour de la patrie et de l’égalité.”* At the opening of the Revolu- 
tion the leaders of the ‘iers état, being regarded as the possessors 
of political virtue, were labelled the patriot party. As the need 
to defend the French Republic against foreign invasion and in- 
ternal disruption became more pressing, the definition was reversed 
and republican virtue came increasingly to be attested by demon- 
strations of patriotism in the narrower sense of the word.® 

Robespierre’s clearest expression of this view was in a speech 
of June, 1794, in which he declared, ‘La Montagne n’est autre 
chose que les hauteurs du patriotisme ; un Montagnard n’est autre 
chose qu’un patriote pur, raisonnable et sublime ’.* In 1792 he 
had appealed to patriotic feeling extensively in Le Défenseur de la 
Constitution,” and he harped increasingly on this note during the 
Convention. The growth of the patriotic spirit, even more than 
the attempt to revive the religious sanction on behalf of the 
Republic, was significant of the change that was coming over the 


1 Aulard, Société des Jucobins, vi. 134 (Jacobins, 15 May 1794). 

? Aulard’s allegation—‘ C’est pour n’avoir pas pensé sur Dieu comme Robespierre 
que ces infortunés [Chaumette, Hébert, Clootz, &c.] furent trainés & l’échafaud ’—is 
quite unjustified. Aulard, Le culte de la raison, p. 244. 3 Ibid. pp. vii-viii. 

“Montesquieu, De l’esprit des lois, avertissement; cf. Robespierre, Lettres a ses 
commettans, Ist ser. p. 6 (30 September 1792). 

5 Défenseur, p. 251 (Jacobins, 26 March 1792). 

® Anc. mon, xx. 716 (Convention, 11 June 1794). 

* Défenseur, pp. 9, 19, 26 (19 May 1792), 331 (Jacobins, 29 July 1792). 
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world of politics: they were both aspects of the re-infusion of 
emotion into political life. Patriotism, said Robespierre, was a 
matter of the heart. In glowing invocations to the patrie the cold 
rationalism of the century was discarded. ‘ Oui’, he proclaimed, 
‘cette terre délicieuse que nous habitons, et que la nature caresse 
avec prédilection, est faite pour étre le domaine de la liberté et du 
bonheur ; ce peuple sensible et fier est vraiment né pour la gloire 
et pour la vertu. O ma patrie! .. . Je suis frangais, je suis l’un 
de tes représentants . . . O peuple sublime ! regois le sacrifice de 
tout mon étre ; heureux celui qui est né au milieu de toi! plus 
heureux celui qui peut mourir pour ton bonheur!’? Such a speci- 
men of revolutionary oratory may seem a little ridiculous to a 
generation far removed from the literary conventions of the 
age, but it was evidence of the new spirit rising in political life. 

The significance of his appeal to the spirit of patriotism can 
best be brought out by a comparison with Robespierre’s earlier 
views on foreign policy. During the period of the Legislative 
Assembly he had been the leader of the opposition to the bellicose 
schemes of the Brissotins. His hostility to their plans for war was 
primarily derived from his haunting fear of military dictatorship.* 
It was also justified by a belief that internal enemies of the 
Revolution should be eliminated before foreign opposition was 
provoked.* Ensure your own liberty, he was still telling the 
Jacobins in 1794, before concerning yourself with that of others.® 
‘ Faites triompher la liberté au dedans, et nul ennemi étranger 
n’osera vous attaquer. C’est par les progrés de la philosophie, 
et par le spectacle du bonheur de la France, que vous étendrez 
lempire de notre révolution, et non par la force des armes, et par 
les calamités de la guerre ’.6 Even after he had accepted the 
war as inevitable, he continued to disbelieve in the effectiveness 
of attempts to turn other peoples against their own govern- 
ments. On this account he deplored the provocative behaviour of 
French representatives abroad.” His most systematic analysis of 
French foreign policy was contained in a speech of November 
1793, in which his chief concern was to reassure the Swiss and 
Americans, praise the small neutral states, eulogize the Turks as 
potential allies, denounce the ambitions of the Empress Catherine, 


1 Discours et rapports, p. 391 (Convention, 26 July 1794). 

2 Ibid. pp. 350-1 (Convention, 7 May 1794). 

3 Troisiéme discours sur la guerre, pp. 19, 23 (Jacobins, 26 January 1792). 

* Lettres a ses commettans, 2nd ser. pp. 197-8 (30 January 1793); Discours . . 
sur le parti que ’ Assemblée Nationale doit prendre relativement a la proposition de guerre, 
pp. 3, 25 (Jacobins, 18 December 1791). 

5 Aulard, Société des Jacobins, v. 633 (Jacobins, 30 January 1794). 

® Anc. mon. xvi. 107 (Convention, 10 April 1793) ; cf. Défenseur, pp. 250 (Jacobins, 
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7? Discours et rapports, p. 285 (Convention, 18 November 1793). 
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and establish the view that the strength of France was necessary 
to the protection of the liberties of all the smaller states of Europe.? 
Sorel, who could see no good in Robespierre, was unwilling to 
allow him any credit for what he could hardly deny to be the 
merits of this speech. ‘Toute cette partie ’, Sorel declared, ‘ trés 
classique d’ailleurs, était écrite de l’encre des bureaux ’.2 Beyond 
what was filched from the traditional foreign policy of France 
the speech seemed to him nothing but a ‘ vaine amplification ’.* 
But it is too thoroughly in keeping with the general line of Robes- 
pierre’s thought on international questions for us to deny him 
the credit for its commonsense. In his notebook he had written, 
‘Les affaires étrangéres. Alliance avec les petites puissances ’,* 
and he was aware that such a policy was incompatible with a 
revolutionary crusade. As he said, no one loves armed mission- 
aries :5 those who try to dictate laws with arms in their hands 
will never be regarded as anything but foreigners and conquerors.® 
He recognized that the peoples of Europe had different customs 
and dispositions.’ In an earlier speech against the war he had 
argued, ‘Le gouvernement le plus vicieux trouve un puissant 
appui dans les préjugés, dans les habitudes, dans l’éducation des 
peuples. . . . La plus extravagante idée qui puisse naitre dans la 
téte d’un politique est de croire qu’il suffise & un peuple d’entrer 
& main armée chez un peuple étranger, pour lui faire adopter ses 
lois et sa constitution ’.8 In line with these views was the hostility 
which Robespierre clearly, though cautiously, exhibited to the 
important Cambon decree of 15 December 1792, imposing 
revolutionary régimes on all conquered territories.® Similarly, 
he ridiculed, in 1794, those who held that the British people were 
enlightened and capable of overthrowing their tyrannical govern- 
ments, stigmatizing such hopes as a mere survival of Brissotin 
illusions.1!° 

After the war had been launched, Robespierre was most of 
all concerned with its possible reactions inside France. He 
believed that it could only be reconciled with the interests of the 
Revolution if it were conducted on truly revolutionary principles, 


1 Discours et rapports, pp. 275-300 (Convention, 18 November 1793). 

2A. Sorel, L’Hurope et la Révolution frangaise, 17th edn. 1922, iii. 529; of. F. 
Masson, Le département des affaires étrangéres pendant la Révolution, 1789-1804, 1877, 
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3 Sorel, iii. 530. * Courtois, no. XLIVv, ii. 16. 
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* Ibid. p. 258 (5 February 1793). 

8 Discours et rapports, p. 122 (Jacobins, 2 and 11 January 1792). 

® Lettres & ses commettans, 2nd ser. p. 261 ff. (5 February 1793); Anc. mon. xiv. 755-6 
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and to ensure this he proposed to add to the Jacobin constitution 
four articles :— 


‘i. Les hommes de tous les pays sont fréres et les différents 
peuples doivent s’entr’aider selon leur pouvoir, comme les 
citoyens du méme état. 

‘ii. Celui qui opprime une nation se déclare l’ennemi de toutes. 

‘iii. Ceux qui font la guerre & un peuple pour arréter les progrés 
de la liberté, et anéantir les droits de homme, doivent étre 
poursuivis par tous, non comme des ennemis ordinaires, 
mais comme des assassins et des brigands rebelles. 

‘iv. Les rois, les aristocrats, les tyrans, quels qu’ils soient, sont 
des esclaves révoltés contre le souverain de la terre, qui est 
le genre-humain, et contre le législateur de l’Univers, qui est 
la Nature ’.? 


The Convention proved unwilling to go as far as this, and ex- 
pressed itself in the milder terms of articles 118-121, but Robes- 
pierre was right in seeing that the war was, at least in part, of a 
new kind. The democratic faith of the Revolution in the goodness 
of the people naturally led to the belief that a war waged by the 
people could not be fought for selfish gain, but must be one based 
on principle. This is another way of saying that the Revolution 
inaugurated the age of ideological warfare, and so revived in a 
new guise the bitterness of the religious warfare of the past. 
Once he had accepted the inevitability of the European struggle, 
and had assumed a share in the responsibility for the conduct of 
the war, Robespierre abandoned his former pacific language and 
did what he could to stimulate the new spirit of national and 
ideological hatred. A revolutionary war, he recognized, could 
not be waged as an ordinary war against ordinary enemies. It 
was a people’s war for justice and liberty, and the force of a whole 
people was irresistible. ‘Son objet est sublime ; sa force est 
invincible ; ses mesures sont sages et grandes; ses attaques 
promptes et irrésistibles *.2 It followed that those who resisted 
the will of the people were brigands, assassins, enemies of the 
human race.? The hatred of the revolutionaries was above all 
concentrated on the English, against whom the war was becoming 
most like a national struggle.‘ They were, in the words of 
Robespierre, a corrupt and enslaved people, and the accomplices 
of their own oppressors.5 Though he did not go as far as Barére 
and other revolutionary leaders, and did not consciously use 
the war as a means of securing or retaining power, there was one 


1 Anc.mon. xvi.214(Convention, 24 April 1793). * Défenseur, pp. 225-6 (5 July '792). 
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significant debate in which Robespierre made a series of efforts 
to side-track internecine struggles in the Jacobin Club by diverting 
the discussion to ‘ the crimes of the English government and the 
vices of the British constitution ’.1 In the end he came very close 
to adopting the war ideology for which he had formerly denounced 
the Brissotins. This patriotic propaganda was the culminating 
feature in the development of Robespierre’s attempt to educate 
and control public opinion. 

In the impressive growth of revolutionary patriotism are to 
be heard the opening chords of the crescendo of nationalist 
sentiment which was to dominate the succeeding age. Burke 
and Rousseau had foreshadowed the new ideas, Sieyes carried 
the theoretical development of the idea of national sovereignty 
much further, but it required the catalytic agency of actual 
events to precipitate the new ideology. Although, in his Con- 
stitution de Pologne, Rousseau had approached closely to nationalist 
ideas, there was a fundamental difference between his theory of 
the General Will and the revolutionary assertion of national 
sovereignty. For Rousseau the General Wiil was primarily an 
ethical concept: it had an indissolubly individualistic basis. 
According to Bosanquet, who himself upheld a contrary view, 
Rousseau appealed to the nation ‘regarded as an aggregate of 
isolated individuals ’.2 His belief in the goodness of human 
nature was primarily a declaration of faith in the individual.’ 
Robespierre, even though he accepted Rousseau as his master, 
stated his views in very different terms. Morality, he sai. had 
disappeared in most individuals, and was only to be rediscovered 
in the masses and in the general interest. The age of Lockian 
individualism, we can see, was drawing to its close, and that of 
nationalism was taking its place, and among the prophets of the 
new age not the least was Maximilien Robespierre. The new 
doctrine of national sovereignty, it may be suggested, is the key 
to the policy of the Committee of Public Safety, and to that 
of Robespierre as its member. Propaganda, religion, art, the 
theatre, education, the patriotic appeal—every force that could 
influence public opinion was put to the task of creating a strong 
and united national spirit devoted to the triumph of the French 
Republic over domestic and foreign enemies. 

We can now return to the problem which led us into this long 
discussion of the changes in Robespierre’s views on the action of 
the people and on the relations of government and public opinion. 
We asked wherein he found the ultimate source of political 


1 Anc. mon. xix. 198-200 (Jacobins, 10 January 1794). 

2 B. Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State, 3rd edn. 1920, p. 109. 

* On this point cf. Cobban, Rousseau and the Modern State, 1934, pp. 41-4, 133-5, 
239-53. 

* Le Point du Jour, x. 455 (Constituante, 9 June 1790). 
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authority. His earlier answer had been that he found it in the 
will of the people, which, as he repeatedly declared, was good 
and just left to itself,! and which—unlike the wills of sections or 
classes with partial interests—was determined only by the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity.? The people, he had maintained 
in his Adresse aux Francais of 1791, was the natural bulwark of 
liberty, being neither corrupted by luxury, pride and ambition, 
nor agitated by any of the passions dangerous to equality.® 
The evils of society never came from the people, but always from 
its rulers.‘ A whole people could not be corrupted,’ for the 
people were naturally good. Moreover, the people as a whole 
could not oppose the public good, for to do so would be to 
oppose its own interest, which was the general interest.* ‘ Le 
peuple ’, he was still writing in September 1792, ‘ veut toujours 
le bien public, parce qu’il est le peuple ; il n’a pas méme besoin 
de vertu, pour étre juste; c’est & lui-méme qu’il rend justice’.’ 
The effect of democratic institutions, he believed, would be 
to introduce the principles of morality into government.® In 
the belief that practical politics could be the expression of moral 
truth, he accurately reflected eighteenth-century optimism, and 
this faith he never abandoned. His attempt, on the eve of his 
fall, to rally the Jacobins was made in the language he had used 
at the outset of his political career—‘ I] n’est qu’un seul reméde 
& tant de maux, et il consiste dans l’exécution des lois de la nature, 
qui veulent que tout homme soit juste, et dans la vertu, qui est 
la base fondamentale de toute société ’.® 

In the earlier stages of the Revolution, then, it is evident that 
Robespierre identified the sovereignty of the ideal General Will, 
which Rousseau had proclaimed, with the actual rule of the 
popular will. This was the justification for his assertion, in 
language as absolute as ever Sieyes used, that no power on earth 
had the right of discussing the principles or censoring the desires 
of a nation.'® ‘ Qu’est ce que la souveraineté, messieurs ?’ he 
asked, and replied, ‘ C’est le pouvoir qui appartient 4 la nation 

1 Discours et rapports, pp. 96-7 (Constituante, 11 August 1791), 163 (Jacobins, 


27 April 1792), 257 (Convention, 10 May 1793); Défenseur, pp. 115-6 (7 June 1792), 
124 (ibid.), 325 (Jacobins, 29 July 1792). 

2 Discours et rapports, p..134 (Jacobins, 2 and 11 January 1792). 

3 Adresse aux Frangais, 1791, p. 6. 

4 Discours et rapports, p. 256 (Convention, 10 May 1793). 

5 Défenseur, pp. 115 (7 June 1792), 325 (Jacobins, 29 July 1792). 

® Discours sur Vorganisation des gardes nationales, 1790, p. 24. 

7 Lettres & ses commettans, 2nd ser., p. 30 (5 January 1792) ; cf. Rousseau, ‘ L’intérét 
personnel . . . augmente & mesure que l'association devient plus étroite . . . preuve 
invincible que la volonté la plus générale est aussi toujours la plus juste ’. (Economie 
politique, Political Writings of Rousseau, ed. C. E, Vaughan, 1915, i. 243.) 

8 Discours et rapports, p. 352 (Convention, 7 May 1794) ; cf. ibid. p. 15 (Constituante, 
5 February 1791). ® Anc. mon. xxi. 240 (Jacobins, 9 July 1794). 

10 Journal des Btats-générauzx, iv. 367 (Constituante, 5 October 1789). 
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de régler sa destinée. La nation a sur elle-méme, tous les droits 
que chaque homme a sur sa personne; et la volonté générale 
gouverne la société, comme la volonté particuliére gouverne 
chaque individu isolé’.1 But we have seen that by the time of 
the Convention he had discovered that the voice of the people 
did not on all occasions accord with what he regarded as the 
teaching of virtue. Did it follow that the General Will was 
corrupted ? He could not, any more than Rousseau could, 
accept this as a possibility. ‘ Quand l'état, prés de sa ruine, ne 
subsiste plus que par une forme illusoire et vaine ’, Rousseau had 
written, ‘ que le lien social est rompu dans tous les coeurs, que 
le plus vil intérét se pare effrontément du nom sacré du bien 
public, alors la volonté générale devient muette ’’. He continued, 
‘S’ensuit-il de 14 que la volonté générale soit anéantie ou cor- 
rompue ?’ and replied, ‘Non: elle est toujours constante, in- 
altérable et pure ’.2 Such was also Robespierre’s faith, but under 
pressure of facts, as we have seen, he ceased to think of the General 
Will as the actual will of the people. - He could still fall back upon 
the conception of it as an ideal will, for almost alone among the 
revolutionaries he understood that by the General Will Rousseau 
meant a will which was for the general good, and which was not 
necessarily the will of a majority.’ 

In theory, and even more plainly in practice, therefore, the 
General Will, instead of being a synonym, became a substitute 
for the sovereignty of the people. When the General Will became 
something that had to be imposed on the people through the 
machinery of Clubs and Committees and Tribunals, with the aid 
of all the forces that could be used to influence public opinion, 
the rule of republican virtue, as Robespierre envisaged it, had 
become incompatible with the sovereignty of the people, and 
in effect a justification of minority government. ‘Il est peu 
d’hommes généreux ’, he complained, just before his fall, ‘ qui 
aiment la vertu pour elle-méme et qui désirent avec ardeur le 
bonheur du peuple’. It was this kind of political purifanism, 
and increasing suspicion of the motives of his colleagues, which 
led to the fatal breach with most of the other members of the 
Committee of Public Safety. During a conversation in which he 
attacked the representative system, it is reported that, asked 
what he would put in its place, he replied, ‘ Celui de Lycurge ’.5 
Virtue, if it did not emerge spontaneously from below, had to be 


1 Lettres & ses commettans, 2nd ser., p. 6 (5 January 1793). 

2 Du Contrat social, iv. 1. 

* Even Saint-Just could write, ‘ La volonté générale . . . se forme de la majorité 
des volontés particuliéres’. Discours sur la constitution & donner a la France, 24 April 
1793. Cuvres completes de Saint-Just, ed. C. Vellay, 1908, i. 428. 

* Anc. mon. xxi. 239 (Jacobins, 9 July 1794). 

5 Jacob, p. 80. 
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enforced from above. He still talked in the terms he had always 
employed of the sovereignty of the people, but evidently for him 
the term ‘ people ’, if it retained any meaning, had come to mean 
something other than was implied in the normal acceptation of 
the term. During a speech of April 1791, an interruptor had 
cried, ‘ J’entends par peuple tous les citoyens’. And so do I, 
cried Robespierre, ‘J’entends par peuple la généralité des in- 
dividus qui composent la société ’,1 and was probably not aware 
that he was saying anything different. In fact, however, by the 
people Robespierre had never meant the whole population of the 
country. At the beginning of the Revolution, in common with 
most of the patriotic party, he had set up the people in opposition 
to the privileged classes. The people was the tiers état; and even 
within this he distinguished between the people proper and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, the ‘ aristocratie d’argent’. By the time 
of the Convention ideological distinctions had entered into his 
definition of the people. ‘Tous les hommes raisonnables et 
magnanimes sont du parti de la République ’ he declared ; ‘ tous 
les étres perfides et corrompus sont de la faction de vos tyrans ’.? 
In other words, all who did not support the Jacobins were enemies 
of the state.® 


‘Tl y a deux peuples en France’, he declared in May 
1794 ; ‘lun est la masse des citoyens, pure, simple, altérée 
de la justice et amie de la liberté. C’est ce peuple vertueux 
qui verse son sang pour fonder la liberté, qui impose aux 
ennemis de dedans et ébranle les trénes des tyrans. L’autre 
est ce ramas de factieux et d’intrigants; c’est le peuple 
babillard, charlatan, artificieux, qui se montre partout, qui 
abuse de tout, qui s’empare des tribunes, et souvent des 
fonctions publiques, qui se sert de l’instruction que les avant- 
ages de l’ancien régime lui ont donnée, pour tromper l’opinion 
publique. C’est ce peuple de fripons, d’étrangers, de contre- 
révolutionnaires hypocrites qui se placent entre le peuple 
francais et ses représentants, pour tromper |’un et calomnier 
les autres, pour entraver leurs opérations, tourner contre le 
bien public les lois les plus utiles et les vérités les plus 
salutaires. Tant que cette race impure existera, la république 
sera malheureuse et précaire ’.4 


It is clear that Robespierre’s definition of the people was 
now strictly limited by his conception of political virtue. The 


1 Anc. mon. viii. 239 (Constituante, 27 April 1791). 

® Discours et rapports, p. 306 (Convention, 5 December 1793). 

* Cf. ibid. p. 333 (Convention, 5 February 1794). 

*Anc. mon. xx. 589 (Convention, 26 May 1794); cf. ibid. xx. 731 (Jacobins, 
11 June 1794), ‘ Il existe encore deux partis dans la république : d’un cété, le patriot- 
isme et la probité; de l'autre, l’esprit contre-révolutionnaire, la friponnerie et 
limprobité ’. 
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sovereignty of the people was a synonym for the rule of the 
virtuous. He had, as we have implied, from the beginning 
inclined to the belief that moral reform should precede political. 
* Régénérons les moeurs publiques ’, he said in 1790, ‘ sans les- 
quelles il n’est point de liberté ’,! and in the speech of 26 May 
1794 he mourned, ‘ Les lois sont a faire, les maximes du gouverne- 
ment a assurer, les moeurs 4 régénérer ’.? In his last speech of all 
he confessed that if the Revolution had been a great outpouring of 
civic virtue, it had also let loose a mass of corruption. Were the 
virtuous, in the name of freedom, to stand by while the nation 
fell under the influence of corrupt intriguers ? ‘ Je vois le monde ’, 
he said, ‘ peuplé de dupes et de fripons ’.4 The bearers of the ideal 
General Will had ceased to be the whole people and had become 
a small minority of virtuous republicans and patriots. This 
minority was, of course, the Robespierrist Jacobins. All reason- 
able and high-minded men, he declared, belonged to their party, 
all the false and corrupt to the faction of their opponents.’ Hence 
the need for successive purges, leading finally to the great law of 
proscription of 22 prarial, which, although known in advance to 
other members of the Committee of Public Safety, is probably 
to be attributed to the inspiration of Robespierre and Couthon, 
who intended it to be the instrument of, as they hoped, a final 
purge.® As the circle of those he trusted came to be drawn more 
and more narrowly, it became impossible to distinguish between 
what Robespierre called the will of the people and his own will. 
From an early stage in the Revolution he had identified himself 
with the people. ‘Je ne suis ni le courtisan, ni le modérateur, ni 
le tribun, ni le défenseur du peuple’, he said, ‘je suis peuple 
moi-méme !’? His gre: admirer, Hamel, truly describes him as, 
at the end, ‘retranché dams sa conscience comme dans une 
forteresse impénétrable ’.6 Critics might well feel that, starting 
as a tribune of the people, he had become, in the language of 

1 Discours sur Vorganisation des gardes nationales, 1790, p. 67. The difficulty of 
providing a date for some of Robespierre’s speeches is well illustrated by this one, which 
was written in 1790, printed in January 1791, and delivered in April 1791. Thompson, 
Robespierre, i. 128. 

2 Anc. mon. xx. 588 (Convention, 26 May 1794). 

3 Discours et rapports, p. 414 (Convention, 26 July 1794). 

« Ibid. p. 391 (ibid.). 

5 Ibid. p. 306 (Convention, 5 December 1793). 

* Ording, pp. 178, 180. It is remarkable that even in the crisis of the Revolution 
Robespierre clung to legal methods. His inactivity in the decisive days of Thermidor 
has equally been attributed to scruples of legality. Hamel, iii. 781, 785; cf. Aulard, 
Histoire politique de la Révolution frangaise, 4th edn., 1909, p. 499. Mathiez, Robes- 
pierre & la Commune le 9 thermidor (Ann. hist. de la Rév. fran., 1924, i. pp. 289-314), 
rejects this view and argues that Robespierre’s reluctance to appeal to force was due 
to @ miscalculation of the political situation, which led him to believe that he could 
regain his influence over the Convention peacefully. 

? Défenseur, p. 39 (Jacobins, 27 April 1792). 
® Hamel, iii. 617. 
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Aulard, the high priest of a political orthodoxy, who excom- 
municated all who swervedeven a millimeter from the straight line. 
Yet he himself, adds Aulard, constantly altered his policy to suit 
altered conditions. In the presence of such vacillations Aulard 
characterizes his insistence on political orthodoxy as ‘ odious 
hypocrisy ’. 

Here we might end, but it is too crude an explanation, though 
a familiar one. Robespierre’s ultimate political standpoint can 
be accounted for on the basis of his theoretical principles and 
practical circumstances, without bringing in hypotheses about 
his character. The position he arrived at was the logical con- 
sequence of that from which he started, and it was at the same 
time the birth of a new, and as yet unnamed, political conception. 
It was not specifically formulated by Robespierre ; it was a practical 
reaction to circumstances ; but here was the first appearance of 
that theory of the élite, which has been closely associated his- 
torically with the rise of the idea of national sovereignty, and 
which, expounded in diverse forms by different schools of political 
thought, has played a prominent part in political theory and in 
practical political developments since the Revolution and up to 
the present day. 

We should be mistaken, however, in concluding that because 
Robespierre came to this in the end, he had abandoned his 
democratic ideals, and was willingly or consciously playing the 
tyrant. Ona phrase attributed to Robespierre by the Moniteur— 
‘les comités ne tiennent que de la patrie leurs pouvoirs *,? Michelet 
comments, ‘ Précisément comme l’empereur Napoléon’ ;* but as 
Hamel has pointed out, the fuller account of the speech in the 
Journal des débats does not give this phrase and is capable 
of no such interpretation. The truth is, that at the end, as 
at the beginning of his political career, the creation and 
preservation of political liberty remained Robespierre’s prime 
aim. After his fear of the monarchy had declined, the 
establishment of a corrupt oligarchy of wealth, such as ruled 
England, seemed to him the imminent danger.5 Subsequently, 
and especially after the war had broken out, his fears were directed 
towards the menace of military dictatorship.® 

‘Songez’, he wrote in May 1792, in the first number of 
Le Défenseur de la Constitution, ‘& Vascendant que peuvent 


1 Aulard, Orateurs de la législative et de la convention, ii. 357. 

2 Anc. mon. xx. 96 (Convention, 31 March 1794). 

3 Michelet, Histoire de la Révolution, vii. 172 (edn. of 1899). 

* Hamel, iii. 477-8, n. 2. (Journal des débats, no. 558, p. 185.) 

5 Discours et rapports, pp. 84-5 (Constituante, 14 July 1791). 

® Défenseur, pp. 53-4 (24-25 May 1792), 60 (ibid.), 98 (31 May 1792), 142 (15-17 
June 1792); Discours et rapports, p. 131 (Jacobins, 2 and 11 January 1793); cf. 
Michon, Robespierre et la guerre révolutionnaire, pp. 73-4. 
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usurper, au milieu d’une révolution, ceux qui disposent des 
forces de l'état; consultez l’expérience des nations, et 
représentez-vous quelle seroit la puissance d’un chef de parti, 
habile 4 capter la bienveillance des soldats, si, le peuple étant 
epuisé, affamé, fatigué, les plus zélés patriotes égorgés, le roi 
méme désertant encore une fois son poste, au sein des horreurs 
de la guerre civile, entouré de tous les corps militaires dont 
on a couvert la surface de l’empire, il se montroit 4 la France, 
avec l’air d’un libérateur, et toute la force des partis réunis 
contre l’égalité ’.1 

His last word, in his speech of 8 thermidor, was to warn the 
Convention against the same menace of military dictatorship. 
* Laissez flotter ’, he said, ‘un moment les rénes de la révolution, 
vous verrez le despotisme militaire s’en emparer ’.2 The prophecy 
was not false, though the process was to be a more gradual one 
than he had imagined. Modern research has shown how little he 
himself was a dictator in the Committee of Public Safety. His last 
speech was his defence against the charge of personal tyranny, and 
one which his opponents found it difficult to refute, except by 
shouting him down. ‘Ils m’appellent tyran’, he said. ‘Si je 
Pétais, ils ramperaient & mes pieds, je les gorgerais d’or, je leur 
assurerais le droit de commettre tous les crimes, et ils seraient 
reconnaissants ’.2 This was his last word, ayd history has in this 
respect vindicated his reputation from the self-interested perver- 
sions of the Thermidoreans. 

The interest in the career and ideas of Robespierre for the 
historian, and particularly the historian of political ideas, lies in 
their value as illustrating the theoretical and practical difficulties 
involved in the application of the prineiple of democratic sove- 
reignty. No one at the time of the Revolution went as far as 
Robespierre in stating what were later to be recognized as the 
essential conditions of the democratic state. His draft declaration 
of rights, declares his most authoritative biographer, ‘ stands out 
above the flood of revolutionary talk like a beacon... . It 
iluminates the -Revolution, and it explains the greatness of 
Robespierre ’.4 Universal franchise, equality of rights regardless 
of race or religion, payment for public service to enable rich and 
poor alike to hold office, publicity for legislative debates, a national 
system of education, the use of taxation to smooth out economic 
inequalities, recognition of the economic responsibilities of society 
to the individual, the right of national autonomy, religious liberty, 


1 Défenseur, pp. 26-7 (19 May 1792) ; cf. Troisiéme discours sur la guerre (Jacobins, 
26 January 1792), pp. 19 ff. 
® Discours et rapports, p. 423 (Convention, 26 July 1794). 
® Ibid. p. 396 (ibid.). 
‘Thompson, Robespierre, ii. 46. 
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local self-government—such were some of the principles for which 
he stood, and which are now taken for granted in democratic 
societies. But underlying these were the fundamental ideas of 
the sovereignty of the people and the rule of the General Will. 
't was in the course of his attempt to reconcile these basic prin- 
ciples with one another, and with the practical policies that 
circumstances forced upon him when he attained power as a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, that the inconsistencies 
in Robespierre’s political theory emerged. His desperate efforts 
to maintain consistency bear witness, not to hypocrisy, but to 
honesty of purpose. If he failed in the effort, he was not to 
be the last to discover the difficulty of solving the theoretical and 
practical problems inherent in the principle of popular sovereignty. 
Conditions in revolutionary France accelerated and intensified 
the development of contradictions which elsewhere were revealed 
more slowly, but which gradually came to the front in the course 
of the next century and a half. To proceed to a further discussion 
of these problems, however, would be to pass from the field of 
history to that of contemporary analysis. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 
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Notes and Documents 


Henry II, Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine 


THE early life of Henry II has already been the cause of much 
debate, which has centred on his visits to England before he 
became king, and the date when he assumed the title of duke of 
Normandy. Thus Round? dated his first visit 1142-6 and re- 
jected the evidence for a second visit in 1147. Haskins * brought 
cogent evidence to prove that it was in 1150, after his return from 
another visit to England, that he became duke of Normandy. 
Dr. R. L. Poole * accepted the arguments of Round, but_decided, 
against Haskins, that it was in 1149, before and not after the 
visit to England, that he received the Norman dukedom. Mr. 
A. L. Poole,® while accepting Dr. Poole’s arguments about 1149, 
rejected the arguments of Round about the earlier visits. We find 
ourselves in agreement with Mr. A. L. Poole about the earlier 
visits—that the first lasted only from 1142 to 1144, and that he 
made a second, and most unsuccessful, visit in 1147. It is, how- 
ever, with the third and fourth visits, in 1149-50 and 1153-4, 
that we are concerned ; we find ourselves in disagreement with 
Dr. Poolé, and on the matter of the Norman dukedom convinced 
by the arguments of Haskins. Some of the discussion involves 
the fourth visit, and we have attempted to trace Henry’s move- 
ments in 1153, and to make as precise as we can the occasion of 
his assumption of the Aquitaine title. 


I. WHEN DID HENRY BECOME DUKE OF NORMANDY ? 


Haskins’ arguments for 1150, especially his evidence from 
charters, had seemed conclusive until Dr. R. L. Poole was led 
by a letter of Gilbert Foliot (no. 106) to believe that when Henry 
came to England in 1149 he was already duke of Normandy. 
The address to that letter, which Dr. Poole cites from the chief 
manuscript of Foliot’s letters, is indeed a peculiar one: ‘ Regie 
nobilitatis et indolis, ut audivimus, egregie H. comitis Ande- 
gavensis filio, Normannorum duci, et regni Anglorum pro magna 

1 We are much indebted to Mr. H. G. Richardson, who read this article in manu- 


script and improved it by his criticisms and suggestions, besides sending us copies of 
four unprinted charters and calling our attention to others which had escaped our 
notice. 
® Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 405 ff. * Norman Institutions, p. 130, n. 26. 
* Ante, xlii. 569 ff. 5 Ante, xlvii. 447 ff. 
VOL. LXI.—NO. CCXXXIX. F 
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portione domino’. The first phrase, addressed by a bishop who 
was a stout supporter of the Angevin party to a young man of 
sixteen, suits the date 1149; the last phrase, though hardly true 
in 1149, is perhaps the pardonable exaggeration of a partisan. 
But we are concerned, as was Dr. Poole, with the words in between : 
‘H. comitis Andegavensis filio, Normannorum duci’. It will be 
best to give the gist of Dr. Poole’s argument in his own words. 


“In order to prove that this letter was written in 1149 we have to 
examine the course of Henry’s movements in that year. He crossed 
to England in the early spring and was at Devizes on 13 April, when 
he granted a charter to the church of Salisbury [Sarum Charters, 
pp. 15 seqq.]. This bears a precise date of month and year, but as it is 
preserved only in chartularies we have no right to lay stress on the 
style there given. Henry is called “ ducis Normannorum et comitis 
Andegaviorum [sic] filius”, a form which is not found elsewhere ; 
probably the original read “dux”. . . . From Devizes Henry went 
on to Gloucester. This appears from a charter to Radmore in Cannock 
Chase contained in the late but valuable Register of Stoneleigh Abbey 
[Dugdale, Monasticon, v. 447], to which place the monks at Radmore 
were removed some years later. The grantor is styled “ dux Norman- 
norum &c.”’; the &c. implies “ et comitis Andegavorum filius ” ’. 


Dr. Poole adds, in a note, ‘ Howlett dates this charter in 1153 
(Chron. of Stephen, &c. iii, p. xxxix, n. 2). This is not impossible 
but extremely unlikely ’. 

The argument clearly depends on the styles employed by Henry 
during the period before he became king, and these can be ac- 
curately determined by reference to the charters he issued in that 
period. Perhaps the earliest instance is at Devizes during his 
first visit to England, in 1142-4, when he joined with his mother 
in a grant to Humphrey de Bohun. Here he appears as ‘ Henricus 
filius comitis Andegaviae ’.2 In 1144, when Henry returned to 
France, his father, Geoffrey, assumed the title of duke of Normandy. 
From that date until he himself acquired the duchy, Henry 
regularly styled himself ‘ducis Normannorum et comitis Ande- 
gavorum filius’. There are, including the Sarum charter, five 
charters of Henry during this period, and they all bear the same 
style. Two of them were issued in France,’ the other three in 
England, and obviously in 1149. Of these, one is a grant to the 
Cistercian abbey of Kingswood,‘ and has no date or place of 

1 Delisle collected all that he could find, partly for this very purpose, and they have 
been published in Delisle—-Berger, Recueil des actes de Henri II, 4 vols. It will be 
convenient to quote them from this edition, to which we shall refer as DB. We 
have found one or two other instances in printed sources, and Mr. H. G. Richardson 
has very kindly supplied us with copies of four charters derived from manuscripts. 

*?D.-B. no. 3*. Possibly his confirmation, in the second half of 1142, of Matilda’s 
charter to Aubrey de Vere is earlier. In it he appears as ‘ filius filie regis Henrici 


(cf. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 184 ff.). 
*D.-B. no. 5*, 7*. 4 Ibid. 6*. 
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origin ; it is attested only by three earls—of Gloucester, Cornwall, 
and Hereford—who were not in France at this time, and as 
William is earl of Gloucester it cannot have been issued by Henry 
in England before 1149. The other two! were given at Devizes, 
the Sarum charter which is dated 13 April, and the foundation 
charter of the Cistercian abbey of Lockswell (later removed to 
Stanley), which is undated but must have been given at the same 
time—it contains four of the same witnesses, including Robert, 
dean of Salisbury. This charter in itself is fatal to Dr. Poole’s 
argument, for in it Henry says that he gives it ‘ pro salute et 
incolumitate domini Gaufridi Normanniae ducis et Andegaviae 
comitis ’; therefore Geoffrey was still duke of Normandy at this 
time, and it was only after Henry’s return to France that he re- 
ceived the duchy from his father. From then until the death of 
Geoffrey in September 1151, Henry styles himself simply ‘ dux 
Normannorum ’. We know of nine charters with this style, in 
eight of which the place of origin is stated ; as we should expect, 
it is always in Normandy.’ After the death of Geoffrey, Henry’s 
style is ‘dux Normannorum et comes Andegavorum ’. In 1153, 
while he was in England, he assumed the title of duke of Aquitaine, 
and so from that time until he became king in December 1154 he 
styles himself ‘dux Normannorum et Aquitanorum et comes 
Andegavorum ’. Of these two latest styles there are numerous 
instances, and as there is no dispute about them it is unnecessary 
to quote references. 

From this it can be seen, first, that the style which Dr. Poole 
described as ‘ a form not found elsewhere ’ was in fact the regular 
style from 1144 to the end of 1149; and secondly, that the style 
which he proposes both for the Sarum charter and for the charter 
to Radmore, ‘ dux Normannorum et comitis Andegavorum filius ’ 
was never used by Henry.‘ The letter of Gilbert Foliot, which 
started the whole business, is indeed unique. For one thing, 
‘Normannorum duci’ ought to precede ‘ comitis Andegavensis 
filio ’, and perhaps it did in the original. The addresses in Foliot’s 
letters contain many mistakes, and the obvious thing is to emend 
‘duci’ to ‘ ducis ’, when all difficulty is at an end. It certainly 
seems that the letter should be dated 1149 (Henry being described 
as the son of the count of Anjou implies a date before September 
1 Sarum Charters, no. 17; D.—B. 10*. 


* He does not appear in Henry’s company on any other occasion. The date of the 
foundation of Lockswell is usually, and probably correctly, given as 1151; it is not 
uncommon for a foundation charter to precede by a year or two the actual foundation. 

3 D.-B. 11* (Rouen), ibid. 13* (Falaise), ibid. 14*-16* (Rouen), ibid. 17* (Mortain), 
ibid. Suppl. I (Rouen), MS. Vesp. E. v, fo. 57 (Falaise), MS. Harl. 1708, fo. 2006 (place 
not stated). The two manuscript references we owe to Mr. H. G. Richardson. 

“It might be used of him, as in the donation of Matilda of Wallingford to Bec 
(D.-B. 12*), where it is stated that the donation was made at Bec ‘ assensu et voluntate 
Henrici, ducis Normannorum, filii Gaufridi comitis Andegavie ’. 
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1151), unless, which is most improbable, it is a very tardy apology 
written in 1150 after Henry had returned to Normandy and news 
that he was duke had reached England. 

Our knowledge of Henry’s movements in 1149 is very scanty. 
We know that he was at Devizes on 13 April and that on 22 May, 
as all the chroniclers tell us, he was knighted by the king of Scots 
at Carlisle.2 From there, according to John of Hexham,* he went 
with the Scottish king to Lancaster. Gervase of Canterbury ‘ 
says that he returned to France in January 1150, but Gervase’s 
chronology is more than usually confused in the events he attaches 
to that year. Robert of Torigni ® also dates the return in 1150. 
But there are several months about which we have no information, 
and it seems not unlikely that he actually returned in the latter 
part of 1149 rather than in the beginning of 1150, and received 
the duchy from his father immediately on his arrival. The con- 
temporary annals of Saint-Aubin * give 1149 as the date of his 
accession to the duchy, and if he became duke in December 1149, 
it would be in keeping with the charter evidence mentioned by 
Haskins, which places the event in the period from November 
1149 to March 1150.7. An event that happened at the turn of 
the year might easily be misdated, so that we suggest December 
1149 or January 1150 as the probable date. 

Finally, as to the Radmore charter issued at Gloucester, 
which Dr. Poole dated 1149. What in fact does ‘dux Norman- 
norum &c.’ imply? The evidence that we have given as to 
Henry’s styles shows that before September 1151 he used ‘ dux 
Normannorum ’ without any addition. The é&c. implies that he 
was at least count of Anjou and perhaps duke of Aquitaine also, 
and therefore that this charter, issued in England, must be dated 
1153. The list of witnesses is further confirmation of the date, 
since all of them, except Josce (Sozo, Goro) of Dinan, appear in 
1153 and some of them are not likely to have witnessed charters 


1 For other reasons—the phrase at the end of the address, and the mention of the 
abbot of Bordesley (see below, p. 85, n. 8)—1153 would seem a more suitable date 
for this letter. But Henry was then count of Anjou ; that Foliot calls him ‘son of the 
count of Anjou ’ seems to us to be decisive for 1149. 

2 David was the only king available; Stephen could not be considered, and 
Louis VII was on Crusade. In view of the significance of the knighting, which 
implied the coming of age of the young Henry, it is a reasonable inference that 
Geoffrey waited for the ceremony to take place before handing over to his son the 
duchy of Normandy. 

8 Apud Simeon of Durham, ed. Arnold, ii. 323. 4 Ed. Stubbs, i. 142. 

5 Ed. Howlett, Chron. of Stephen, &c. iv. 160. 

® Recueil d’annales angevines, ed. Halphen, p. 12. 

7 Norman Institutions, p. 130, n. 26. D.-B. 79, 80, issued in 1157 before Henry 
went to England in April, are dated in the eighth year of his dukedom, and prove that 
he became duke before the end of March 1150. D.—B. 20*, dated November 1151 in 
the second year of his dukedom, proves that he could not have been duke before 
November 1149, 
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in England in 1149.1 In Delisle-Berger ? it is taken for granted 
that the &c. implies ‘et comes Andegavorum ’, possibly because 
there are two grants to the abbey of Gloucester bearing this 
style. But in neither of these is the place of origin stated, and 
it cannot be presumed that they were issued at Gloucester ; 
while in the only other charter which certainly was issued at 
Gloucester in 11534 Henry is styled duke of Aquitaine. The 
Radmore charter is known to us from Dugdale’s Monasticon,5 
where it follows another charter to Radmore (which, however, 
was obviously later in date) issued at Coventry, given by ‘ Henri- 
cus, dux Normanniae et Aquitanniae et comes Andegaviae’. It 
was Dugdale’s practice to abbreviate parts of an address in a 
charter where they were similar to those in a preceding charter. 
Probably, then, when he printed ‘Normanniae &c.’,* the é&c. 
implied ‘et Aquitanniae et comes Andegaviae’. Moreover, the 
account taken by Dugdale from the Stoneleigh Register which 
prefaces these charters states that Henry, duke of Normandy 
and Aquitaine and count of Anjou, consented to the foundation 
of a Cistercian abbey at Radmore in Cannock Chase, ‘ sicut patet 
in cartis’. So if the &c. is due to the writer of the Register, it 
would equally seem to stand for ‘ et Aquitanniae et comes Ande- 
gaviae ’. 

One more point about the Radmore charter. It is the founda- 
tion charter of Radmore as a Cistercian abbey, and, in conjunction 
with the later charter given at Coventry to the new abbey, en- 
ables us to date the foundation of the abbey to 1153.7 The date 
hitherto accepted was 1141. But the account in the Stoneleigh 
' Register, quoted by Dugdale, makes it clear that what happened 
in 1141 was the foundation of a hermitage at Radmore, endowed 
with charters by both Matilda and Stephen. Later the brethren 
petitioned Matilda for a better site, which she refused until they 
consented to join the Cistercian order. Henry carried out his 
mother’s wishes by granting this charter of foundation in 1153.8 


1E.g. William, chancellor, and William Cumin. On William, chancellor, see 
Appendix. William Cumin, who had been in disgrace since his final expulsion from 
the see of Durham in 1144, when he lost his other benefices as well (including the arch- 
deaconry of Worcester, which was given to a Mr. Godfrey: cf. John of Hexham, apud 
Simeon of Durham, ed. Arnold, ii. 314; Gilbert Foliot, ep. 18), had received absolution 
from Archbishop Theobald and recovered some of his benefices by 1152 (cf. Pope 
Eugenius III’s letter to Theobald, Holtzmann, Papsturkunden, ii, no. 73). 

? D.-B. 52*:; 3 D.-B. 53*, 54*. *D.-B. 59*. 

5V.447. Dugdale copied it from a Register of Stoneleigh Abbey. 

* Dugdale printed ‘ Normanniae’; Dr. Poole’s ‘ Normannorum ’ is obviously the 
correct reading. 

7 Also William attests a charter of Henry at Warwick in 1153 as abbot of Radmore 
(D.-B. 63*). 

8 There is perhaps a real link between Foliot’s letter and the Radmore charter, 
which Dr. Poole did not notice. Radmore was founded as a daughter of Bordesley, 
and Foliot speaks of receiving a summons to Henry ‘ facturus id quod in manu domini 
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William, prior of the hermitage, became the first abbot of Rad- 
more. Still finding the site unsuitable,! he again approached 
Henry, now king, apparently at the time of his coronation, which 
is correctly dated 19 December 1154. Accordingly, says the 
account in the Stoneleigh Register, they migrated from Radmore 
to Stoneleigh on 19 June 1154, having previously laid the founda- 
tion stone of the monastic church on 13 April 1154. But this 
is followed by Henry’s charter giving them the new foundation 
at Stoneleigh in exchange for Radmore, and this, the foundation 
charter for Stoneleigh, is dated ‘at the siege of Bridgenorth ’, 
ie. about midsummer 1155. There is an obvious chronological 
confusion in the register, and the accepted date for the migration 
to Stoneleigh, 1154, must be wrong. The earliest possible date is 
1155, but 1156 or 1157 would seem much more likely.? 


II. HEnNRyY’S ITINERARY IN 1153, AND HIS ASSUMPTION OF THE 
TITLE OF DUKE OF AQUITAINE 


These two subjects are intimately connected, but neither of 
them can be precisely determined. It is, at any rate, clear that 
charters which do not include ‘dux Aquitanorum ’ in his style 
are earlier in date than those which do. The chroniclers are in 
general agreement as to his movements, but are mainly concerned 
with military operations in 1153 and supply us with few dates. 
They tell us that Henry, answering the appeal for help from his 


adherents besieged in Wallingford, landed with a small force 
(where is not stated), was joined by large numbers of supporters, 
and set siege to Malmesbury. Stephen failed to relieve it, and 
the castle was captured. Henry then went to the relief of Wall- 
ingford, and besieged Stephen’s castle of Crowmarsh on the other 
side of the Thames. At this point he made a truce with Stephen ; 
then, after chasing some of Stephen’s supporters back to Oxford, 
he went to besiege Stamford, while Stephen set siege to Ipswich. 
Both sieges were successful, and Henry, who had started to the 
relief of Ipswich, turned back to Nottingham and captured it. 
Then Archbishop Theobald and the bishop of Winchester inter- 
vened to bring about peace. Stephen and Henry met at Win- 
chester on 6 November, and went to London. In January 1154 
they were at Oxford, then at Dunstable, Canterbury, Dover, 


abbatis Bord.’ promiseram’. These words do not necessarily imply that the business 
was concerned with the abbey of Bordesley, though the mention of the abbot makes 
this not improbable. If so, the foundation of Radmore, effected in 1153, may have 
been contemplated as early as 1149. 

1 They had been there for thirteen years, says the Register. Hence the accepted 
date of 1141 for the foundation of the abbey. But the thirteen years obviously in- 
cluded the hermitage as well as the abbey. 

2 Perhaps 1157 is the most likely of all, for mctvir could easily be misread as 
MCLIIII. 
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and again at Canterbury. From there Henry went via Rochester 
to London, and then crossed to Normandy.' Besides this, 
Robert of Torigni tells us (p. 172) that the countess of Warwick 
admitted Henry to Warwick, aid Gervase (p. 152) that the earl 
of Leicester joined Henry and put thirty or more castles under 
him ; both items are introduced between the sieges of Malmesbury 
and Crowmarsh, but both chroniclers are unreliable in the order 
in which they record events. The death of Stephen’s son, Eustace, 
on 17 August is mentioned by Henry of Huntingdon (and Gervase) 
before, by Robert of Torigni and William of Newburgh after the 
siege of Stamford. Charter evidence proves that the former is 
the more accurate. 

The charter evidence shows that before he took the title of 
duke of Aquitaine Henry visited Bristol (can he have landed 
there ?), Devizes and Evesham ; after the acquisition of the title 
we find him at Gloucester, the siege of Crowmarsh, Leicester, 
Warwick, Coventry, Dudley, the siege of Stamford, Westminster, 
Devizes, and Bristol.2 He was ‘at the siege of Stamford’ on 
31 August ; the only other indication of date is in the Warwick 
charter, which states that he had been at Leicester at Pentecost 
(7 June), so probably his itinerary in the midlands * came between 
the sieges of Crowmarsh and Stamford ; otherwise he would not 
have arrived at Wallingford until more than six months after he 
landed in England. As he had come especially in answer to an 
appeal from Wallingford, it would seem likely that he did not 
delay long before proceeding there, so that the acquisition of the 
title of duke of Aquitaine, which he had assumed by the time 
of the siege of Crowmarsh, was not long after he had landed. 
We only know him to have been at Bristol, Devizes and Evesham 
before he assumed the title ; probably the siege of Malmesbury 


1 Possibly via Devizes and Bristol, so that he may have left the country by the 
route by which he entered it. Charters were issued by him at Devizes (Charter Rolls, 
iii. 377-8) and Bristol (Jeayes, Catalogue of Charters, d&c., at Berkeley Castle, nos. 2, 3, 4) 
after he had taken the title of duke of Aquitaine, and it is difficult to fit these places 
into his itinerary, except on the occasion of his departure from England. 

2 The charters issued from these places are in Delisle—Berger, 47*, 48* (Bristol) ; 
50* (Devizes); 51* (Evesham); 59* (Gloucester); 62* (Leicester); 63* (Warwick) ; 
57* (Coventry) ; 58* (Dudley) ; 55* (‘ at the siege of Stamford ’) ; 64* (Westminster). 
The one issued ‘ at the siege of Crowmarsh’ is in Reg. Antig. Lincoln. i, no. 151. For 
those issued at Devizes and Bristol after he became duke of Aquitaine, see previous 
note. As these charters are almost all derived from cartularies, one cannot be 
certain that the style has always been correctly given. However, that in 1153 he 
bears the earlier style in the west country (except at Gloucester), the later style else- 
where, does seem to suggest a correct pattern. 

For this midland itinerary we suggest, very tentatively, Leicester, Warwick, 
Coventry, Dudley as the order of the places visited. Warwick is later than Leicester, 
since the date of his visit to Leicester is given in the Warwick charter. The Warwick 
charter was attested by the prior of Coventry and the abbot of Radmore. We hazard 
the conjecture that the prior and abbot met him at Warwick and went with him to 
Coventry, the home of the one, and on the way home for the other. 
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comes within the same period. He employed the title at Glou- 
cester, and if it can be assumed that he did not go west again on 
his way to the midlands, it is not unlikely that it was at Gloucester, 
before proceeding to the siege of Wallingford, that he took to 
himself the new title ; at any rate, it seems to have been at some 
time during the early months of 1153. He had married Eleanor 
in May 1152; we can find no clue to discover the occasion on 
which he decided formally to adopt the title of her duchy. 


Z. N. BROOKE. 
C. N. L. Brooke. 


APPENDIX 


HENRY’S CHANCELLORS BEFORE HE BECAME KING 


The question of Henry’s chancellors, almost ignored by ‘Delisle, was 
briefly discussed by C. H. Haskins in his review in this journal of Delisle- 
Berger, vol. i.1 He speaks of Henry as inheriting his father’s chancellor, 
Richard de Bohun, and of the regular appearance of a certain William as 
chancellor after Richard became bishop of Coutances. ‘ Yet’, he says, 
‘ William’s attestation in two earlier charters (nos. 13*, 15*) shows the 
danger of concluding too absolutely that the title was held by a single 
person at a time’. We think, however, that the evidence does lead to 
the belief that Henry employed Richard and William alternately, not 
simultaneously. Before he became duke it was natural for him to use 
his father’s chancellor (D.—B. 5*).2,_ As duke of Normandy, however, until 
his father died (i.e. 1150-September 1151), he had a chancellor of bis own, 
William, who can possibly be identified (as Dr. Poole did) with William 
de Vere, his mother’s chancellor ;* Normandy was really Henry’s by in- 
heritance through his mother, and Geoffrey had handed it over to him 
when he was of age and knighted. William attests as chancellor four of 
Henry’s charters in this period, the two (DB. 13*, 15*) mentioned by 
Haskins, and the two manuscript charters which we quoted above, supplied 
to us by Mr. Richardson. Richard makes one appearance. Matilda of 
Wallingford’s charter (D.-B. 12*) is given ‘ assensu et voluntate Henrici, 
ducis Normannorum, filii Gaufridi comitis Andegaviae ’, and of his mother 
Matilda, both of whom granted the donation and affixed their seals— 
witnesses: Richard, chancellor ; Robert de Courcy ; Robert de Neufbourg, 
the two last being leading officials of Geoffrey who were similarly employed 
by Henry and frequently attested his charters. This is not a charter of 
Henry, and possibly he is wrongly described. But if the style is correct, 


1 Ante, xxxii. 597. 

? On Richard de Bohun, see Chatrou, Joséphe, L’Anjou de 1109 @ 1151, pp. 112-3, 
and Haskins, C. H. Norman Institutions, pp. 136-7. 

8 As Mr. H. G. Richardson has pointed out to us, there is no evidence that Matilda’s 
promise in her charter to Aubrey de Vere (cf. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 182) 
to make his brother William her chancellor in place of William fitzGilbert was ever 
implemented. It is possible, therefore, that William, chancellor, is William fitzGilbert, 
and not William de Vere. 
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we suggest that this confirmation took place when Henry had just acquired 
the duchy and before he had set up his own chancery. 
If our interpretation of this charter is correct, it would seem that 
during this period William was Henry’s chancellor. After Geoffrey’s 
death in September 1151, and before Henry went to England in January 
1153, we find in three of Henry’s charters Richard appears as chancellor 
(D.-B. 28*, 40*, 42*), William in one (D.—B. 36*). The obvious explanation 
is that when Henry became count of Anjou he took over his father’s chan- 
cellor (who, after all, had paid a large sum for the office, and mhust have 
felt defrauded when Geoffrey ceded Normandy to his son, thereby depriving 
the office of most of its value). Richard ceased to be chancellor when he 
became bishop of Coutances at the end of 1151 ; he attests one document 
of this period (D.-B. 45*-35*), as bishop, not chancellor. So in December 
1151 William was again appointed by Henry, who took him to England in 
1153. After Henry’s return in April 1154 there is no mention of a chan- 
cellor until Henry became king of England, when Thomas Becket almost 
immediately appears in the lucrative office of royal chancellor. 
Thus we suggest the following sequence in Henry’s chancellors : 
Before 1150, he employs his father’s chancellor, Richard de Bohun. 
1150-September 1151, as duke of Normandy, he has for the first time 
a chancellor of his own—William (de Vere or fitzGilbert). 

September-December 1151, when he becomes count of Anjou he takes 
over his father’s chancellor, who vacates office on becoming bishop 
of Coutances. 

December 1151—he again employs William as chancellor, and takes 

him in that capacity to England in 1153, where William attested 
a number of charters as chancellor. 


Fragment of a Thirteenth-Century Receiver’s Roll from 
Winchester Cathedral Priory 


In the early part of the year 1280 the finances of Winchester 
Cathedral Priory were at alow ebb. Indeed its insolvency was so 
complete that, on 27 May, King Edward I ordered ‘ John de 
Insula, together with two of the more discreet monks of the priory 
to be elected by the prior and convent, to receive all the goods 
and chattels of the priory and to support therefrom the said prior 
and convent, the surplus remaining over to be applied to the dis- 
charge of the debts of the house ’.1_ This action appears to be an 
early example of a method of financial reform imposed on a 
religious house from without, which in the next few years was 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 376. In June of the same year the prior acknow- 
ledged that he owed £310 to John de Kirkeby, clerk, and the king ordered this to be 
levied on the prior’s estates in Hampshire if he should fail to pay it (Close Rolls, Hd. I, 
1279-1288, p. 57), 
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to become widespread.! The actual position of such a receiver is 
hard to establish. At first sight it would appear that all con- 
ventual receipts were to pass through his hands and that his was 
the sole responsibility for the whole financial executive. Closer 
inspection reveals that this was not the case. The receiver was 
responsible merely for those revenues and rents which were not 
assigned to the other obedientiaries and which alone he disposed 
of to meet all extraordinary expenses.” 

Originally the chief responsibility for unappropriated income 
lay in the hands of religious superiors, who expended it on items, 
such as building operations or law-suits, which from their nature 
could not be laid to the charge of the ordinary administration. 
In the present case, however, in order to end the insolvency of 
Winchester Cathedral Priory, Edward I decided to take this un- 
appropriated income out of the hands of the prior and to place it 
in the care of special officials created for the purpose. 

This means of controlling the expenditure at Winchester was 
very possibly the model upon which Archbishop Peckham began 
his widespread reforms of monastic finances. Many religious 
houses were, at this time, heavily in debt, largely owing to the 
injudicious expenditure by their Superiors of free capital,* and in 
the course of the next decade the archbishop was much occupied 
in organizing similar systems of control. At Reading in September 
1281 three treasurers were appointed to receive all receipts of 
whatsoever kind and to supervise all expenditure until the debts 
of the house were paid. At Glastonbury, where the finances 
were in a similar condition, a celerarius forensis was appointed to 
exercise, together with other officials, a like office.’ In this manner 
it was that in the next few years Peckham had enjoined the 
creation of such officials—termed bursars, treasurers or receivers— 
in no less than eleven other religious houses :* a practice con- 
tinued by other bishops during the following century.’ 

From 1280 onwards the office of receiver became a permanent 
one at St. Swithun’s, Winchester. Unfortunately, in the course 
of time practically all the accounts of these officials have dis- 


1 It is true that an audit had long existed both here and at Christchurch, Canter- 
bury, but this was for different reasons ; see Canterbury Cathedral Priory, by R. A. L. 
Smith, pp. 16 seqq. 

2 See English Monastic Finances, by R. H. Snape, p. 46, &c. 

® Usually on building projects ; such operations were in progress at Winchester at 
this time, see p. 101, below. 

* Registrum Epistolarum Fr. J. Peckham, ed. Martin (R. 8.), i. 223 seqq. 

5 Ibid. pp. 259 segqg. Both here, and at Reading, even the assets appropriated to 
the obedientiaries came under this control. But this was merely a temporary 
expedient (Snape, p. 42). 

® See Snape, p. 40. 

7 E.g. by Bishop Grandisson of Exeter in the case of Tavistock in 1338, (Register of 
J. de Grandisson (Cant, and Y. Soc.), ii. 889). 
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appeared, and Dean Kitchin, in his edition of the Priory Obedien- 
tiary Rolls,' is able to print two only—those of the years 1334- 
1335 and 1337 *—adding that ‘the most interesting document 
of the whole series [of Obedientiary Rolls] is that of the receiver 
. . . for 1334-5 ’.3 

By great good fortune, however, another roll compiled by one 
of these receivers has recently come to light. Though unhappily 
a fragment in the sense that all the receipts and a considerable 
portion of the list of expenses are lacking, it is of particular value 
both because it must be the second or third receiver’s roll ever 
compiled at Winchester Cathedral Priory ° and because it dates 
from a period of quite unusual interest in that priory’s history. 
We must therefore turn for a moment to the background before 
which this roll was compiled. 

In February 1280 Bishop Nicholas of Winchester died and 
was buried in the Cistercian Abbey of Waverley ; ® and within 
a few days Archbishop Peckham appointed M. Adam de Hales 
keeper of the spiritualities during the vacancy.’ At the instiga- 
tion of the king the monks proceeded to elect Robert Burnell, 
chancellor and bishop of Bath and Wells, to the vacant see. 
When the postulation came to Rome for confirmation, the reigning 
pope, Nicholas III, refused to accept the desired candidate for 
further promotion,*® stating Burnell’s notorious worldliness of 
outlook and his too obvious readiness to rate royal above 
ecclesiastical allegiance. On 25 September three monks of 
Winchester had to convey this refusal to the king,® and the 
convent was accordingly told to proceed to a new election. 

In spite of a letter which arrived in early September from 
Archbishop Peckham in which he urged the prior and convent to 


1 Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s, Winchester, Hants, Rec. Soc. 1892. 

2 Also two small fragments dating from 1308. 

3 Ibid. p. 3. 

* Among the papers belonging to the late Mr. F. Baigent, the Hampshire antiquary. 
It has been returned to its original home, though it has not yet officially been given 
an index number among the muniments. 

* It runs apparently from January to Michaelmas 1281. Though the fragment is 
not now dated, the time of its compilation may be gathered by internal evidence : 
the fact that SS. Peter and Paul’s day falls on a Sunday, St. Gregory’s on a Wednesday, 
the Octave of Candlemas on a Sunday, the Deposition of St. Swithun on a Wednesday, 
&c. points to 1276, 1281, 1287 or 1298; on the other hand, the clear internal evidence 
relating to the movements of the ‘ Lord-Elect’ fits the year 1281 alone. The detailed 
accounts on this roll run, however, only from January to the end of July of that year, 
with one excursion into December 1280. 

* Annales Monast. de Waverleia, ed. Luard (R.S.}, pp. 393 seqg., where the best 
account of the whole dispute which followed is to be found. 

? Reg. Ep. Peckham, i. 98, 99. 

8 Hist. Angl. of Bartholomew de Cotton, ed. Luard (R.S.), p. 160; Cal. Pap. Reg., 
i. 462. He had already refused to allow Burnell to succeed Archbishop Kilwardby, 
see DNB. under Burnell. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 398. 
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choose a candidate worthy of the responsibility,’ the electors,* 
when they met on 6 November * postulated the advancement of 
Richard de la More, archdeacon of Winchester, to the bishopric 
of that see. This time it was Peckham who refused to confirm 
the monks’ candidate, alleging that de la More was a notorious 
pluralist ;4 though, as the archbishop told de Gravesend, bishop 
of London, this rejection was far from being based on personal 
enmity.’ The new bishop-elect of Winchester therefore decided 
to appeal to Pope Martin IV and set out for Rome towards the 
end of February 1281. 

Negotiations dragged on for sixteen months during which both 
parties pleaded before the Papal Court.? Peckham, who was 
afraid of the effect that such a long vacancy would have on the 
bishopric, wrote in July to Cardinal Orsini begging that the process 
should be hastened. In August he followed this up with a letter 
to Cardinal Atratus urging him not to support de la More’s cause,° 
sending also a few weeks later a somewhat tart missive in response 
to that cardinal’s advice to cease opposing de la More while the 
matter was still sub judice.° It was not until June 1282 that the 
dispute was finally settled by the resignation of the bishop-elect 
and the subsequent appointment of John de Pontissara to the 
vacant see.!11_ The appointment was approved by King Edward I 
in August.!? With this brief sketch of the background, we may 
now turn to the roll itself. 

The receiver’s roll, in its present incomplete state, measures 
654 in. by 6 in. and consists of four membranes written in typical 
late thirteenth-century hand. The receipts are missing, as are 
also the kitchen accounts and several other heads of expenses,’ 
and the document opens with a somewhat damaged section 
headed, Expense forinsece et liberate. These external expenses, 
which achieve the large total of £57 14s. 6}d., are of a very mis- 
cellaneous character. They include payments made to special 
emissaries sent to Richard de la More, the ‘ Lord-Elect ’, part- 


1 Reg. Ep. Peckham, i. 138-40. 

2 Six monks and Archdeacon de la More were empowered to elect, Cal. Pap. Reg. 
i. 466. 

® Annal. Waverl. p. 394. 

* Cal. Pap. Reg. i. 468. See also Reg. Ep. Peckham, i. 227-8 and Wilkins, Concilia, 
ii. 89. 

5 * Quamvis tamen sincerissime diligam magistrum Ricardum gerentem nomen electi 
Wintoniensis, magis tamen diligo veritatem. ..’ Reg. Ep. Peckham, i. 173 (30 Jan. 1281). 

® Annal. Waver. p. 395. 

7 We hear to de la More’s credit that he refused to employ bribes to assist his cause, 
ibid. p. 399. 

8 Reg. Ep. Peckham, i. 206 ; Wilkins, Conc. ii. 62. 

® Reg. Ep. Peckham, i. 219-20. 1° Ibid. pp. 228-30 ; Cone. ii. 62. 

11 Cal. Pap. Reg. i. 466. 12 Cal. Pat. Roll, 1281-1292, p. 33. 

18 The kitchen accounts are mentioned at the end of the roll and may by a process 
of subtraction be shown to have amounted to £62 14s. 6d, 
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payment of: arrears of wages, personal expenses of the prior,' 
extraordinary expenses incurred in felling and carting timber and 
sums paid for justice’s robes. An interesting item is the entry : 
In denariis liberatis fratri Petro.de Winton ad expensas versus 
Redinges ad congregationem abbatum Anglie. This appears to be 
the only reference so far discovered to a General Chapter of the 
Black Monks meeting at Reading early in 1281.? 

After a-record of wages paid to various dependents, including 
the porter, the washerwoman, carters and brewers, we come to 
the expense diversorum nunciorum. The activities of these mes- 
sengers are naturally almost entirely confined to bearing briefs, 
writs of venire facias and letters which include the letters of 
appeal of the ‘ Lord-Elect ’, and missives sent to the manors of 
Hampshire and Wiltshire ordering stores to be sold and money 
to be collected.* 

The bread bill which follows is of slight interest. The receiver 
makes good the omissions of the curtarian,* supplies bread to the 
dogs (or hounds) of the prior and earl of Gloucester and provides 
bread of special quality for distinguished visitors such as M. Adam 
de Hales and M. Walter Scamel, the dean of Salisbury. The wine 
bill is the longest and perhaps the most interesting account in the 
roll, since it records almost in diary fashion the names of the 
visitors for whom special drink was provided. Sir Patrick de 
Cadurcis arrived early in February, to be followed in April by 
M. Adam de Hales, the keeper of the spiritualities of the bishopric, 
who was himself succeeded by one of the keepers of the temporali- 
ties, M. William de Hamelton, who arrived on the following day. 
Towards the end of the month Anian, bishop of Bangor, ap- 
peared, preceded by his chaplain: and thus throughout the 
months the procession of clergy, justices and merchants continues. 
Among gifts of wine we may notice the diplomatic sending of 
wine to Archbishop Peckham and to the sheriff on county-court 

1 Adam of Farnham (Annal. Waver. 392; Register of Bp. Pontissara, ed. Deedes 
(Cant. and Y. Soc.), 240, &c.). The roll records four journeys of the prior between 
January and July 1281: (i) to Wiltshire in February, (ii) to Wiltshire in late March, 
for the purpose of giving alms to the poor, (iii) to London in April to attend the Hock- 
tide parliament, (iv) to London in early July to meet various creditors. 

2 Mr. Pantin in his Chapters of the English Black Monks, Camden Soc., xlv. 120, 
gives quotations from Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs and Pearce’s Walter de Wenlok, 
showfng that a General Chapter was held at Reading towards the close of 1282. It is 
possible that several meetings of the abbots were convened to deal with Archbishop 
Peckham’s activities at the Council of Lambeth in 1281 (Chron. Will. Rishanger, ed. 
Riley (R.S.), p. 96; Chron. Thom. Walsingham, ed. Riley (R.S.), p. 20), or possibly 
with difficulties caused by the king’s action in sending out writs of Quo waranto in 
February [280, an action which, says the Waverley chronicler, put the religious to 
great expense (Annal. Waver. p. 395). 

* Doubtless to pay for de la More’s suit. 

* An official described by Dean Kitchin as being ‘‘‘a kind of Manciple to the 


House”; he had to give out bread, beer, &c., for consuming at table ’ (Obed. Rolls, 
p. 73). 
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day. The total amount of wine consumed, though large, is not 
excessive: between January and July’ 53 sesters and two 
gallons were bought; taking four gallons to a sester this makes 
a total of 214 gallons or just oyer 74 bottles a day of present 
measure.2. It should be remembered, however, that this is extra 
wine over and above the regular allowance. 

The ale bill comes next and is followed by the expenses of 
the prior and his household during a week’s stay in London for 
the purpose of dealing with the exchequer and one of their major 
creditors. How heavily in debt the priory was may be seen from 
the next item, the stipendia famulorum domini Prioris. Wages are 
long overdue and even then paid only in part ; this is particularly 
the case with the prior’s valet, Pycardus or Pycardo,’ who has to 
be content with small sums paid at lengthy intervals. Among the 
entries we may notice money for shoes and ‘ meteshelver ’, probably 
‘ meat-silver ’ or some kind of food allowance.‘ 

The Dona et exennia which follow are of greater interest. 
The complaints of the prior’s household were probably assuaged 
by the generous presents accorded them at Christmas and Easter ; 
the wife of de Boyland, the Wiltshire justice-in-eyre, receives four 
roebucks ; Adam of Hales is given a jewelled morse and Arch- 
bishop Peckham is tactfully sent a carcase of beef. Messengers 
from the lord-elect about to set sail from Lynn to the continent, 
and from the new pope announcing his consecration, are suitably 
recompensed. 

The empcio busse, noteworthy only for its mention of sea-coal, 
and the empcio salys are followed by the custus marescallie (which 
concerns itself not only with farriery but also, as was then the 
case, with veterinary surgery) and the custus caretarum which 
illustrates well the poverty of Latin technical terms. The empcio 
specierum is of more value to us. Despite the state of the con- 
ventual finances this item,> which represents expenditure over and 
above the normal spice allowance, comes to the sum of 23s. 6d. 
The prior observes the beginning of Lent somewhat curiously by 
laying in a store of sugar-candy on Ash Wednesday and by pur- 
chasing shortly afterwards large supplies of raisins and figs for 
making rissoles and fish-pickle. 

The sum of the receiver’s expenses, together with the kitchen 
accounts, comes to £235 6s. 94d.’ or more than £3500 to-day. The 


1 Excluding wine, the exact amount of which is not recorded. 

? Taking 1} pints = 1 bottle. 3 Doubtless so named from his me. 

* But see p. 101, note 2, below. 

5 Spices were not, however, considered a luxury in those days, being necessary 
during the long days of abstinence from flesh-meat when muddy fresh-water fish and 
dried sea-fish were the main articles of diet. 

® At least £16 in present day currency. 

7 In 1337 the receiver’s expenses came to £389 18s. 54d. (Kitchin, p. 253). 
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sum of expenses without the kitchen account totals £172 12s. 34d. ; 
the sum of all the items remaining on the present fragment is 


£105 17s. 64d.; there must thus be items of expense totalling 
£66 14s. 94d. missing from the roll. 

The document ends with a list of creditors, Winchester trades- 
men for the most part, to whom the sum of no less than £19 0s. 8d. 
was owing ; and with a note to say that the receiver, John Gys 


by name, was owed a balance of 9s. 8d. in the period covered by 
the roll. 


Dom AELRED WATKIN. 


Expense In denariis liberatis @lyhe * die lune proxima ante circum- 1280 
forinsece cisionem Domini ad expensas eunti ad dominum electum.?*/ Pe. 
et liberate. + 5 In denariis liberatis Johanni de Ichhulle ¢ ad expensas 
versus Walingford [et] Lond’, vij s. xj d. In denariis liberatis fratri 7230/37 
Willelmo de Basinges * in crastino Epiphanie eunti versus dominum elec- 7 Ja”. 
tum, xxv s. In j cella summarii ® reparanda ad opus eiusdem W., vj d. 

In denariis liberatis Conewalays eunti in crastino post fratrem Willelmum 8 Jaa. 
de Basinges cum literis absolucionis Magistri W. de Munimue ” ij s. vj d. 

In denariis liberatis fratri N. de Merewell’ § ad expensas versus insulam ® 

vij d. In denariis liberatis fratri Petro de Winton !° ad expensas versus 
Redinges ad congregationem abbatum Anglie viij s. vj d. In denariis 
liberatis Johanne et Alicie filiabus Galfridi de Chiltecombe defuncti pro 


1In printing the roll I have expanded contractions throughout and have paid no 
heed to the capital letterc in the original, which as usual are written in arbitrary 
fashion. I have added also in the margin the dates of the month referred to in the 
course of the text. I must record my gratitude to Mr. Harold Johnson of the Public 
Record Office whose skill in elucidating obscure passages in the manuscript and in 
interpreting unusual words has kelped me in so many different ways; to Canon W. 
Goodman, the Librarian of Winchester Cathedral, and Col. J. S. Drew for kindly 
comparing my transcript with the original. I must, however, bear the sole responsi- 
bility for errors of whatever kind. 

2So manuscript. Possibly a slip of the pen for le heyr (see below). 

3 T.e. Richard de la More (see Introduction). 


*T.e. John of Itchel, near Crondal. See The Crondal Records, by F. J. Baigent 
(Hants. Rec. Soc.), p. 408. At this time Itchel belonged to Godfrey Giffard, bishop 
of Worcester (ibid.). 

5 Monk of St. Swithun’s, Winchester, afterwards prior (Register of Bp. Pontissara, 
ed. Deedes, Cant. and York Soc. p. 72, &c.). 

® Te. ‘ the saddle of a sumpter-horse ’. 


? Rector of North Stoneham, dead by August 1284 (Reg. Pontiss, p. 15). On the 
tenth of February of this year the justices-in-eyre in Hampshire were ordered to deliver 
him to six men of the county who shall mainpern to have him before the king at the 
parliamert of Hockday, and to supersede in the meantime his arrest (Close Rolls, Ed. I, 
1279-1288, p. 75). What his offence was is not clear. 

* Nicholas de Merewell, monk of St. Swithun’s and uncle of Henry de Merewell, 
alias Woodlock, later bishop of Winchester. Nicholas was at this time sub-prior 
(Reg. Pontiss. p. 71, &c.). 

® The Isle of Wight. 


10 Monk of St. Swithun’s. He brought the news to King Edward I in September 


1280, that the pope would not admit Burnell as bishop of Winchester (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1272-1281, p 398). 
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terra de Chiltecomb et iij croftis retinendis viij li. In denariis liberatis 
Johanni Vesin ad expensas domini Prioris versus Wiltessyre xiiij s. In 
denariis liberatis Johanni de Ramesee narratori pro stipendiis suis c s. In 
denariis liberatis Johanni de Bockinges cs. In denariis liberatis Willelmo 
de Wandlesw{fo]rth 1 s. In denariis liberatis Willelmo de Gysingeham 
1s. In denariis liberatis Willelmo de Stratton seniori in parte solucionis 


nendas in bosco de la Bere 1 et coperonibus cindendis xviij d. In denariis 
liberatis secatoribus cecantibus truncos in bosco de Bely ? ij s. vj d. In vj 
quercibus predictis cecandis xx] d. In eisdem fendendis propter grossi- 
tudinem xviij d.q. In denariis liberatis ij hominibus cindendis subboscum 
apud Scruvenore ij d. In denariis liberatis clammatoribus coram Justi- 
ciariis de feodis marescalli iij s. iiij d. In denariis liberatis fratri Johanni 
de Shypesdon’ die dominica proxima post festum Sancti Gregorii ad ex- 
pensas suas versus Lond’ pro debito Henrici le Walays* xv s. In denariis 
liberatis domino Priori eunti apud commitatum Wiltessir’ die martis 
sequenti ad elemosinam pauperibus erogandam ij s. ij d. In denariis 
liberatis Ricardo Fige * eunti cum Curtin’ apud Ambresbyr’ xij d. In 
denariis liberatis Ricardo armigero predicto ad expensas Lond’ eunti apud 
Henricum le Walays cum literis Regine de respectu habendo iiij s. In 
denariis liberatis Philippo de Avinton’ ® ad expensas apud Wiltesire ad 
curiam de Hockeday xxij d. In denariis liberatis Johanni Vesin ad ex- 
pensas domini Prioris versus Lond. ad parliamentum de Hockeday iiij li. 
In denariis liberatis capellanis Winton’ pro feretris differendis® xx s. In 
denariis liberatis vicecomiti pro custodia xxvij animalium de Muchelmers ? 
commorantium in castro per vj noctes vj s. viij d. Et eidem ® pro por- 
cione ® portarii ij s. ilij d. In denariis liberatis Johanni de Shypesdon’ de 
denariis de aniversario lxv s. In denariis liberatis fratri Petro Marescall 1° 
pro bladio# ventillando apud Merton?* viij d. In denariis liberatis Johanni 


1 The forest of Bere. Timber was being employed for building operations at St. 
Swithun’s : just before this time the king had ratified a permission given by the ‘ late 
bishop ’ to the Sacristan to fell five trees in each of his parks for ‘ the works of St. 
Swithun’s ’ (Close Rolls, 1279-1288, p. 11). 

? This is either Beaulieu or, perhaps more probably, Bealeswood—‘ le boys Gemes 
le Bel’—at Dockenfield in Surrey. See Reg. Pontiss. p. 450. 

8 Citizen of London and sometime mayor, see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 421, 
&c., and Close Rolls, Ed. I, 1279-1288, pp. 110, 112. His family flourished at Sherborne 
St. John in Hampshire (Reg. Pontiss. p. 698, n.). 

* Richard Fyge was granted two oaks in the forest of Bere by the king in the follow- 
ing September (Cal. Pat. Roll, 1281-1292, p. 99.) 

5 Monk of St. Swithun’s. Presided at a court held at Crondal ia October of this 
year (The Crondal Records, i. 142). 

® Probably for carrying the biers on which the relics were borne during the Rogation 
procession on 25 April (or on 19-21 May if the later Rogation processions are meant). 

7 Michelmarsh in Hants. Doubtless the animals had been impounded. 

8 Manuscript repeats these words twice in error. 

® Manuscript has ‘ ponc’, probably the sum due to the official who was actually 
responsible for keeping the gates of the pound. 

10 Monk of St. Swithun’s. The Almoner’s roll of 1314-15 mentions 6s. 8d. spent for 
a pittance on the occasion of his funeral (Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s, Winchester, 
by Dean Kitchin (Hants. Rec. Soc.), p. 395. 

11 So manuscript. 12 Mardon. 
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de Stok’! pro robis Rogeri de Inggeperine et H. de Dernegat’ ® liij s. 

iiij d. In denariis liberatis pro xij ulnis panni de muree ad opus Ricardi 

de Boylonde * xlviij s. In denariis liberatis Johanni Vesin in quindena 
sancti Johannis ad expensas Prioris apud Wilton’ factas xls. In denariis 24 June- 
liberatis fratri Petro Marescall et Johanni de Shipesdon’ ad expensas versus 8 July 
Lond. die Jovis proxima post festum apostolorum Petri et Pauli xxs. In3 July 
denariis liberatis ad falcacionem prati de Nurssellinge > factam v s. In 
cariagio eiusdem feni ij s. vij d. In denariis liberatis domino Priori ad 
stipendia sementariorum ® suorum aquietanda iiij s. In denariis liberatis 
Johanni le Masun per preceptum domini Prioris vij s. In denariis liberatis 
narratoribus apud Wilton lx s. In denariis liberatis pro iiij tapitibus 
sindon’? ad robas R. de Boylonde et aliorum lineandas xix s. vj d. In 
‘denariis liberatis Nicholao de Merewell ad species conventus emendas 

ixvj s. viij d. In denariis liberatis Johanni de Ichhulle et Magistro Andree 

de Winton § ad expensas versus dominum Archiepiscopum ® xx s. 


Summa lviij li. xiiij s. vj d. q. 


In, denariis liberatis janitori a die dominica in festo apostolorum Petri 29 June- 
et Pauli per duas septimanas pro ferculis suis xiiij d. Johanni de Icchulle 13 Joly 
pro septem diebus vij d. Capellano de Kingate 1 vij d. Lotrici conventus 
vij d. Janitori pro septimana in qua fuit festum Sancti Jacobi vij den. 29 July- 
Item carectariis de prima septimana vij d. Item braciatoribus vij. 26 July 


Summa iiij s. viij d. 


Expense In denariis liberatis Burly eunti apud Nutsselling’ j d. In 
diversorum denariis liberatis Cabaw eunti per maneria ad denarios levan- 


munerore™: dos ij d. In denariis liberatis Johanni Davot ad breve 


portandum per maneria Wilteshirie iiij d. In denariis liberatis Willelmo 
Buffardo deferrenti literas apud Frenningeham™ viij d. In denariis 


1 An inhabitant of Winchester, appears as member of a jury in 1288 (Reg. Pontiss, 
p- 655). 

2 A justice-in-eyre (Close Roll, Ed. I, 1279-1288, p. 500). Mentioned as being of 
Winchester (op. cit. p. 552). 

3 Inhabitant of Winchester, served on same jury as John de Stok’ (Reg. Pontiss. 
p. 654). He presided over court at Crondal with Dan Philip de Avinton in October of 
this year (The Crondal Records, p. 142). He had appeared in 1276 before Nicholas de 
Ely, bishop of Winchester, begging for absolution from excommunication incurred by 
defaming the bishop and moving suits against the clergy in the king’s court (Reg. 
Pontiss. p. 615). 

4 Justice-in-eyre in Wiltshire during this year (Close Rolls, Ed. I, 1279-88, pp. 86. 
99, &c.; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 384, &c.). 

5 Nursling in Hants. 

® — cementariorum, masons. 

7 Le. sindon, fine material of silk or linen. 

8 A cleric of Winchester and witness, in 1276, of Henry de Dernegate’s undertaking 
to avoid scandal in the future. See Dernegate, above. 

® Peckham. 

10 The chaplain who served the church of St. Swithun, which lies on the top of 
King’s Gate on the road between the city and the college. Among the cellarer’s rolls 
of Winchester Priory, are several entries mentioning money spent in the glazing, &c., 
of this church, which, with the gate, belonged to the convent. See Obedient. Rolls of 
St. Swithun’s, p. 74, &e. 

11 Probably Farningham in Kent. 
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liberatis Johanni le Page eunti apud Eneford ! cum literis et apud Alware- 
stok’ ? ad denarios levandos ij d. In denariis liberatis Blrully eunti cum 
literis ad dominum electum cum Willelmo Wynegod xx d. In denariis 
liberatis Johanni Furding eunti apud Hawonte ad Curtarium * cum literis 
ij d. In denariis liberatis Willelmo le Heyr eunti London. apud Henricum 
le Walays cum literis die sabbati proxima ante annunciacionem Beate 
Marie viij d. In denariis liberatis Buffarde eunti apud Crundal ad denarios 
levandos et venire faciendum j d. In uno nuncio misso apud Stocton’ ¢ 
cum literis per preceptum Prioris j d. In denariis liberatis Willelmo le 
Heyr eunti London’ cum literis apellacionis electi die martis post ramos 
palmarum viij d. In denariis liberatis Willelmo le Heyr eunti Sar’ cum 
literis post Episcopum Bangor’ 5 iij d. In denariis liberatis Buffardo eunti 
London. ad dominum Priorem cum literis conventualibus ad parliamentum 
de Hockeday vj d.6 In denariis liberatis iiij nunciis portantibus literas 
domino Priori dum fuit ad parliamentum Lond. ad Hockeday pre presencia 
Archiepiscopi et eiusdem adventu xvj d. In denariis liberatis ij nunciis 
euntibus cum ij literis ad maneria de Wiltessyre et Suth’ ad instaurum 
vendendum et denarios levandos v d. 


Summa vij s. iij d. 


Empcio In pane empto ad canes die veneris proxima post festum 
Sancti “Illarii pro defectu Curtarii xviij d. In pane empto 
die mercurii in festo Sancti Gregorii ad distribuendum pauperibus die 
anniversarii fundatorum j m. In pane empto die mercurii proxima post 


panis. 


festum palmarum propter adventum ? Magistri Ade de Hales,® videlicet in 
Renges ® viij d. In pane de Renges misso Magistro Waltero Schmayl '° 
ilij d. In pane ad canes Prioris eodem die vj d. In pane empto die veneris 
proxima post festum Sancti Barnabe pro defectu panis in Curtario xiiij d. 
In pane empto ad canes domini Comitis Glouc’ 1! die dominica in octava 
apostolorum Petri et Pauly xiiij d. In pane empto die eodem propter 
presenciam Commissarii officialis vj d. In pane empto ad canes domini 
Prioris die martis sequenti quia non sufficiebat in Curtario xiiij d. 
Summa xx s. iiij d. 

1 Enford in Wiltshire. 2 Alverstoke in Hants. 

*The curtarian was the officer in charge of the secular buildings, &c., of the 
monastery. He was at the moment at Havant in Hampshire. 

* Stockton, in Wiltshire, not far from Bath. 

5 In 1278, Anian, bishop of Bangor, had been given the custody, during the minority 
of the heir, of the manor of Farnham, late of Gilbert de Berneval (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1272-1281, p. 251). The bishop was apparently at Salisbury on his way to Winchester, 
where he arrived on 20 April (see below, p. 99). 

* But the parliament was actually held in the following week. 

? Manuscript reads adventus. . 

* Adam of Hales, parson of Godshill, I.0.W., was appointed keeper of the bishopric 
of Winchester during the vacancy on 26 February the previous year (Registrum episto- 
larum Fr. Johannis Peckham, ed. Martin (R.S.), pp. 98, 99. See also Cal, Pat. Roll, 
1281-1292, p. 7). He later became keeper of the bishopric of Hereford during a 
similar vacancy (op. cit. p. 52), and a canon of Chichester (Cal. Pap. Reg. I, p. 486). 

® Possibly ‘ coquet bread’, or bread made with flour especially sifted through a 
“renger ’ or large sieve. A Winchester receiver's roll of 1337 mentions a payment for 
‘rengers ’ bought for the monastic kitchen (Obedientiary Rolls of St. Swithun’s, p. 247). 

10 T.e. M. Walter Scamel, dean of Salisbury, later bishop of Salisbury. (See Close 
Rolls, Ed. I, 1279-1288, pp. 7, &¢.). 

11 Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester (op. cit. passim). 
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Empcio Die Epiphanie in ij sexteriis vini emptis in villa propter 6 Jan. 

vinorum- hospites per preceptum domini Prioris iij s. In uno sexterio 
vini empto per preceptum eiusdem in vigilia purificacionis xij d. Die J Feb. 
dominica in octava purificacionis in quinque sexteriis vini propter adventum 9 Feb. 
narratorum et aliorum superveniencium in convivio vj s. vj d. In vj 
sexteriis vini emptis die martis proxima post festum Sancte Agathe quando 11 Feb. 
dominus Patricius! stetit in convivio una cum aliis supervenientibus 
militibus et aliis comitatus vj s. In uno sexterio et dimidio vini misso 
eidem Patricio in hostellerio xviij d. In vij sexteriis vini emptis die 
dominica proxima post festum Sancti Valentini propter adventum nar- 16 Feb. 
ratorum vij s. Item in dimidio sexterio ad cameram Prioris vj d. In 
dimidio sexterio vini empto die veneris in festo* Cynerum quoniam 28 Feb. 
Magister R. de Totteford fuit cum Priore in mensa vj d. In dimidio 
sexterio vini empto in camera Prioris die dominica proxima post cineres 2 March 
vj d. Inj sexterio vini empto in vigilia palmarum misso Magistro A. de 4 April 
Hales xij d. In ij sexteriis et j galone empto die dominica palmarum 6 April 
propter adventum W. de Hamelton’® et aliorum superveniencium iij s. 
iij d. In vino misso Petro clerico die mercurii post ramos palmarum et 9 April 
vino empto ad cameram Prioris propter presenciam Magistri Ade de Hales 
et suorum ij s. In ij sexteriis emptis die Cene * propter supervenientes in 10 April 
refectorio ij s. In ij sexteriis emptis in vigilia Pasche ad opus Prioris ij s. 12 April 
In quatuor sexteriis emptis die Pasche iiij s. In j sexterio et uno galone 13 April 
empto die lune sequenti xv d. In uno sexterio empto die martis sequenti 14 April 
ad opus Prioris et familie xij d. In vino misso domino Radulpho capellano 15 April 
Episcopi > xij d. In dimidio sexterio vini empto ad opus Prioris die mer- 16 April 
curii sequenti vj d. In uno sexterio et dimidio misso domino Ricardo de 17 April 
Boylonde die Jovis in septimana Pasche xviij d. In uno sexterio ad opus 
Prioris propter supervenientes xij d. In uno sexterio empto die veneris 18 April 
in septimana Pasche propter adventum Ricardi de Boylonde et R. Fulk’ ® 
xij d. In uno sexterio vini empto die dominica in octava Pasche in ad- 20 April 
ventu Episcopi Bangorenc’ xij d. In uno sexterio die lune sequenti xij d. 21 April 
In uno sexterio misso Magistro Waltero Sheamayl xij d. In uno sexterio 
misso Roberto Fulk’ eunti ad parliamentum xij d. In dimidio sexterio 
propter presenciam senescalli, Willelmi Wardeboys, Willelmi de Templo et 
aliorum superveniencium die Jovis sequenti vj d. In ij sexteriis missis 24 April 
Archiepiscopo ij s. In uno sexterio misso Johanni de Berewik ’ xij d. die 
dominica in festo Pentecosten. In ij sexteriis vini emptis ad opus domini / June 
Prioris ij s. In uno sexterio misso domino P. de Munfort ® xij d. In 


1 Sir Patrick de Cadurcis (or Chaworth), see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, pp. 427, &c., 
and Reg. Pontiss. pp. 366, 368, 369. He held considerable property in Hampshire, see 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, pp. 89, &c. 

2 So manuscript. Doubtless is error for ‘ post festum ’. 

3 Guardian of the temporalities of the bishopric of Winchester (Close Rolls, Ed. I, 
1279-1288, passim ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, pp. 392, 394, &c.). 

* Maundy Thursday. 

5 Doubtless the bishop of Bangor is meant; he was due at Winchester within five 
days. 

* Robert Fulcon(is), justice-in-eyre in Wiltshire with R. de Boyland during this 
year (Close Rolls, Ed. I, 1279-1288, pp. 86, 99). 

7 Or Beawick. He was treasurer of the queen and rector of Crondal in Hants. 
(Reg. Pontiss. pp. 30, &c.). 

8 Sir Peter de Monte Forti, knight (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 33). 
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dimidio sexterio die martis in septimana Pentecosten ad opus Prioris et 
familie vj d. Die mercurii sequenti in uno galon’ iij d. In vino misso 
domino R. Fulk’ in vigilia Sancti Barnabe vj d. In vino misso domino 
vicecomiti die Comitatus ! xij d. Die mercurii in festo depositionis Sancti 
Swithuni in vino empto ad opus conventus ilij s. Die mercurii proxima 
post festum apostolorum Petri et Pauly in vino empto propter presenciam 
Commissarii officialis et aliorum clericorum xij d. In vino misso-domino 
vicecomiti die eodem xij d. Die dominica in octava apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli in uno sexterio vini propter presenciam Commissarii officialis et 
aliorum clericorum superveniencium xij d. In vino empto die martis in 
crastino Sancti Thome martyris propter adventum extraneorum mer- 
catorum iij d. In vino mutuato a die sabbati proxima ante festum sancti 
Egidii usque diem Sancti Michaelis ad iustas * inplendas et expensas domus 
et exennia facta per idem tempus per j talliam de Ada Poverery ® xxxv s. 
vj d. 
Summa ci s. vj d. 


Empcio 


DC In servisia empta per manus Drogon’ de Celario de tempore 
servisie. 


fratris Petri x s. In servisia empta de Juliana Fromund * 
xx 8. In uno doleo servisie empto de Matilda x s. In servisia empta per 
iustas ad opus domini Prioris a festo Nativitatis Domini usque Pentecosten 
per particulas xv d. In denariis liberatis Juliane Fromund et Matilde pro 
servisia per manus fratris Petri de Marescall et Drogonis de Celario per } 
talliam cx s. 


Summa vij li. xj s. iij d. 


In expensis domini Prioris et familie apud Lond. ad computandum cum 
Bonruncino ® commorantibus ibidem a die dominica proxima ante festum 
translacionis Sancti Swithuni per sex dies et in expensis j clerici attornati 
commorantis ibidem per novem dies ad computandum ut patet per par- 
ticulas cum jocalibus emptis vj li. xv s. vij d. ob. In expensis fratris 
Philippi, Petri Marescall, Johannis de Ichulle et Johannis Gys commoran- 
tium ibidem per sex dies xv s. ix d. ob. In expensis j clerici commorantis 
ad purofirum ® per septem dies et in expensis fratris Phillipi et Johannis 
de Icchulle ix s. ob. 


Summa viij li. vd. ob. 


Stipendi In denariis liberatis Pycardo valletto domini Prioris pro 
ipendia : ia ? : at ere ce 
famulorum stipendiis et sotularibus de termino Nativitatis Domini xv d. 
omen In denariis liberatis Ricardo armigero pro sotularibus xij d. 
yes In denariis liberatis Willelmo le Eyr pro sotularibus xvd. In 
denariis liberatis Galfrido caretario in parte solucionis stipendiorum de 


1 T.e. to the sheriff on county-court day. 

2 T.e. ‘ jousts ’ or flasks. The convent ale was bought by the flask, see below. 

3’ Adam Poveray, inhabitant of Winchester, impanelled on a jury in 1288 (Reg. 
Pontiss. p. 654). He was a wine-merchant. See below, p. 104. 

* Possibly some relation of Dan Thomas Fromund, monk of St. Swithun’s in 1325 
(Reg. Pontiss. p. 557). 

5 Bonruncinus, a merchant and money-lender of Lucca. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1281-1292, p. 33. 


® A form of purofrium = proffer at the exchequer. 
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termino Nativitatis xij d. In denariis liberatis ij garcionibus senescalli 
pro stipendiis et sotularibus de termino Nativitatis ij s. vj d. In denariis 
liberatis Johanni de Winton? de termino Nativitatis xv d. In denariis 
liberatis domino Priori per manus W. Curtarii ad opus j. cementarii et 
Johanni Wulfoth xx s. In denariis liberatis Mathie carectario in parte 
solucionis stipendiorum ad sotulares vj d. In denariis liberatis Johanni 
le Masun pro stipendiis suis de termino Nativitatis viij s. In denariis 
liberatis tribus servientibus de Celario de arriragiis de meteshelver? de 
termino omnium sanctorum xviij d. In denariis liberatis Johanni 
Ferling’ pro sotularibus de termino Nativitatis vj d. et xij d. de dono 
Prioris in dissessu suo. Item Brully vj d. In stipendiis Johannis de 
Winton de termino Pasche xv d. In denariis liberatis Ricardo armigero 
ad sotulares xij d. In denariis liberatis quinque servientibus de brasino 
pro suo [? arriragio] de meteshelver de termino purificacionis Beate 
Marie v s. v d. In denariis liberatis duobus servientibus de pistrino 
pro stipendiis suis de termino Nativitatis vj s. Item vannatori ® xviij d. 
de termino Pasche. In denariis liberatis Johanni de Ichhulle in 
parte solucionis arriragiorum suorum ij s. iiij d. In denariis liberatis 
Thome venatori de stipendiis de termino Nativitatis xv d. In una cista 
ad eundem mortuum inponendum ‘ viij. In denariis liberatis ij vallettis 
senescalli pro stipendiis de termino Pasche ij s. vj d. In denariis liberatis 
Pycardo in parte solucionis stipendiorum terminis Pasche vj d. In denariis 24 June 
liberatis Ricardo armigero ad sotulares ad festum Sancti Johannis Baptiste 
xij d. 
Summa ]xiiij s. viij d. 


Donadomini Im oblacionibus datis familie domini Prioris et armigeris in 1280 
Prioris vigilia Nativitatis xj s. iiij d. In uno jocale firmaculo 574 Dee. 


et exennia. empto ad opus Magistri Ade de Hales xviij s. In denariis 


liberatis ij armigeris predicti Magistri et Molle ® sumitario et iiij garcionibus 
suis de dono vij s. In denariis liberatis valletto Thome de Brancestre de 
dono Prioris xij d. In denariis liberatis nuncio domini Episcopi versus 
Len? vj d. In denariis liberatis nuncio domini electi eunti apud Lond. 
ad passagium § dicti electi vj d. In denariis liberatis W. Munrivel’ valletto 


1A John de Winton was sheriff of Wiltshire in 1288 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, 
p. 512). 

2‘ Meat-silver’, or money for food? On the other hand, Neilson (Customary 
Rents, p. 38) gives it as ‘ mitesilver ’, which is supposed to be a variant of ‘ maltsilver’ 
or a rent found in lieu of malt. Here, however, though ‘ meteshelver ’ is a payment 
made and not a rent due, it is made to ‘ quinque servientibus de brasino’ (see below) 
and thus appears to be connected with malt. Is it some customary payment to 
servants in the brewhouse and cellar ? 

3 Le. a winnower. 

* Apparently a coffin for Thomas the huntsman, who must have died very shortly 
after the receipt of his wages. 

5 A jewelled clasp or morse. 

6 ? Roger de Molis, a Hampshire man who had recently been tried for trespass in 
the royal forest: Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1281-1292, p. 104. 

* This probably refers to de la More, the bishop-elect, who must have sailed from 
Lynn. 

® The Waverley chronicler says that de la More set out for Rome on 24 February 
this year (Annales Monast. de Waverleia, ed. Luard, Rolls S., p. 395). 





25 Dec. 
1280 to 
2 Feb. 
1280/1 
2 Feb. 


2 March 
3 April 
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16 April 
19 April 
3 May 
31 May 
1 June 
2 June 
10 June 
28 June 


5 Feb. 

15 Feb. 
30 March 
12 April 
27 April 
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domini W. Munrivel’ * iijs.de dono. In iiij chiverallis * missis uxori domini 
Ricardi de Boylond’ iiij s. iiij d. In oblacionibus datis familie Prioris in 
vigilia Pasche de dono Prioris xv s. ij d. In uno carcosio bovis * empto 
misso domino Archiepiscopo ix s. In denariis liberatis ij nunciis domini 
Pape portantibus literas de consecracione ‘ j m. 


Summa iiij li. iij s. ij den. 


Empcio In busca empta per septimanam in qua fuit festum Sancte ° 

busse. Lucie virginis ij s. vj d. In denariis liberatis pro busca 
empta tempore fratris Petri per j talliam vijs. In denariis liberatis Johanni 
Vesin pro busca empta in grosso tempore R. Holehurst xvj s. In bykm’ ® 
empto ad aulam et cameram domini Prioris et propter adventum hospitum 
a festo Nativitatis Domini usque Purificacionem Beate Marie per particulas 
ij s.x d. In carbone per idem tempus xvj d. In xxvj saccis de carbone 


- emptis ad purificacionem et liberatis in Curtaria iij s. ix d. ob. In secol’ ’ 


empto ad ferra facienda ® per predictum tempus vj d. In denariis liberatis 
Petro Marescall ad buscam vel brueram emendam® ad bracinum die 
dominica proxima post Cineres iijs. vj d. In una carecta 1° busse empta ad 
coquinam die mercurii proxima ante dominicam Palmarum viij d. In una 
carecta empta die mercurii post dominicam Palmarum vij d. In iij carectis 
busce emptis in vigilia Pasche xij d. ob. Die mercurii sequenti in busca 
xix d. Die sabbati proxima post clausum Pasca in una carecta busce 
vij d. ob. Die sabbati in vigilia Inventionis Sancte Crucis in una carecta 1 
xd.ob. Die sabbati in vigilia Pentecostes in busca vijd. Die Pentecostes 
in bykemann’ ij d. Die lune ij d. Die martis in vigilia Sancti Barnabe 
in una carecta busce vij d.ob. In una carecta empta in vigilia apostolorum 
Petri et Pauly x d. 
Summa xlv s. j d. ob. 


In bruera 12 empta vj li. vs. iij d. 


In denariis liberatis ad scaccarium domini Regis per j dividendam xl s. 
septimana eadem. 
Empcio Die mercurii proxima post purificacionem Beate Marie in 
salys tribus bussis salt’? x d.ob. Die sabbati proxima post festum 
Sancti Valentini in uno quarterio salis iij s. iiij d. Die dominica proxima 
post annunciacionem Beate Marie in ij bussis x d. Die sabbati in vigilia 
Pasche in dimidio quarterio et j bussa xxiij d. Die dominica proxima post 


1So manuscript. A William de Monte Revelli had been given two does in the 
bishop’s park at Winchester by the king in February of this year (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1281-1292, p. 75, and also op. cit. 1272-1281, p. 312, &c.). 

® For cheverallis = roebucks. 

3 A carcase of beef sent to Archbishop Peckham. 

* Probably announcing the elevation of the new pope, Martin IV, who was en- 
throned on Letare Sunday, 22 February (Annal. Waver. p. 397). 

5 Manuscript has sancti sancte. 

* This, given elsewhere as ‘ bykeman’, &c. is a puzzle. It may be bitumen. It is 
undoubtedly some kind of fuel or illumination. 

7T.e. sea-coal ’. § T.e. making horseshoes. 

® So manuscript. 1° Manuscript carecte. 

11 Probably ‘ busce ’ should be supplied here. 

12¢ Peat’ or heath’. 
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clausum Pascha in ij bussis salis vj d. Die sabbati proxima ante Assen- 17 May 
cionem Domini in uno quarterio salis et dimidio empto iij s. iiij d. Die 
sabbati proxima post festum apostolorum Petri et Pauly in iij auarteriis 5 July 
et dimidio et iij bussis salis v s. viij d. ob. q. 


Summa xvj s. vj d. q. 


Custus In c. ferris? equorum et clavis emptis per Rogerum le Ferur 7 Jan. 
marescallie. die lune proxima post Epiphaniam viij s. xj d. ob. In uno 
quarterio ferrorum equorum et clavis emptis in vigilia Purificacionis ij s.ob. 1 Feb. 
In pice et cepo ad intractum? faciendum j d. In cce ferris equorum et 

mm clavorum emptis die Sancti Petri in Cathedra liberatis in Curtario 22 Feb. 
xviij s.j d. In ferris fratris Petri Marescall apud Suth’ quando fuit coram 
iusticiariis et feno j d. ob. In ferris aseitis* ad equum domini W. de 
Hamelton’ v d. Intractum ad equum parve byge‘*j d. In clavis j d. 

In clutis ° ad parvas carectas et claves vj d. In clavis equorum emptis ad 
festum Sancti Barnabe xij d. Item in ce di. clavis iterum emptis iiij d. 11 June 
ob. In ferris fetitiis * ad palefridum Prioris et Lumbardi? v d. ob. In 

xxx ferris equorum et d clavis emptis die Sancti Jacobi ij s. vj d. In 25 July 
ferrura equorum domini Prioris die mercurii proxima ante festum Sancta 27 Aug. 
Egidii quando arripuit versus London xx d. Item x d.q. Item xjd. In 
marescalcia j equi cariagii infirmi * et ij planchis ® ad eundem ij s. vj d. 


Summa xl s. vij d. ob. q. 


Custus In uno cartrop } ad novam longam caretam emptam xv den - 


ee: ilij exis 11 ad longam caretam xij d. In cepo ad eandem. 
ij d. Item in uno exo ad eandemiijd. In cepo iterum ij d. In ij gropis 

ad parvam caretamijd. In ij paribus tractuum !* ad parvas caretas xj d. 

In clutis et clavis ad eandem ix d. In ij paribus baciarum ' xviij d. In 

xiiij clutis et clavis ad predictas caretas xvj d. In uncto’® x d. In ij 
strakes 1® et xxv clavis magnis et ij gropis ad caretas reparandas et factas 

vj d. Inij exis et una velga ?” ad duas caretas vijd. In unctoijd. In uno 
overep 18 j d. die lune proxima ante festum Sancti Gregorii Pape. In viij 10 March 
gropis et viij clavis, videlicet cart-nail xij d. In uno exo ad eandem iij d. 

In uncto j d. ob. In uncto ad longam caretam j d. In quatuor colariis 
emendendis j d. In uno exo empto die mercurii proxima ante diem 2 April 
Palmarum iij d. In uno equo empto de Isaac de Niwebyr ¥ xx s. j d. die 


1 This form of the more usual ‘ ferreum’ is used throughout. 

2‘ In pitch and tallow (cepo = sepo) for making “‘ extract” (or ‘“‘ horse-salve "’) ’. 

* This is puzzling. Is a a privative of seitus, which may be connected with seize ? 
The entry would thus refer to loose or unfastened shoes. 

* Le. biga = little cart. 5 * Clouts ’, or cart-nails. 

® Another puzzle. Does it mean ‘ fitted with fetter-locks ’ ? 

7 Le. Bonruncinus or another money-lender ? 

8 * In the “ vetting ”’ of one sick cart-horse.’ 

® * Planches ’, or horse-shoes. 

10 Cart-rope. 11 T.e. posts. 

12 Cart-hooks. 13 Pairs of traces. 

14 * Base ’, harness or trappings of a horse. 

15 Grease. 16 * Strakes ’, or iron ribs to a wheel. 

17 * Felloe ’ (O.E. Felg), iron band round cart-wheel. 18 Over-rope. 

19 Isaac of Newbury, merchant of Winchester, see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1272-1281, p. 23. 
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Jovis ante Pascha. In ij exis ad longam caretam xij d. In clavis et uncto 
jd. In uncto ad parvam caretam ob. In ij colariis ad parvam caretam 
emptis in crastino Invencionis Sancte Crucis xvj d. In uncto die eodem 
jd. In uno exo die eodem iij d. In clutis et clavis xviij d. emptis die 
sabbati in vigilia Pentecosten. In xij clutis cum clavis xij d. In ij gropis 
iij d. In iiij straker’ vij d. In uncto ij d. 

Summa xxxviij s. xj d. 


Empciones 


> In uno quarterio de croco} et una uncia emptis die Puri- 
specierum 


ficacionis xxij d. In ij li. et di. zinziberis ad album pulverem? 
faciendum propter convivium Justiciariorum iiij s. iij d._ In ij li. de grano ® 
et j li. de feniculo * emptis viij d. In uno quartario de penides * ad opus 
Prioris primo die Quadragesime iij d. In j li. feniculi ij d. ob. die dominica 
proxima ante cineres. In di. li. zinziberis ad opus domini Prioris et una 


uncia ad coquinam xiiij d. Die Cinerum in di. li. zinziberis ad pulverem 
faciendum x d. 


et alicem ’ faciendos a dicto die Cinerum usque diem dominicum proximum 
post festum Sancti Gregorii xxij d. In ij li. feniculi ad opus Prioris 
iiij d. Die dominica in ramis Palmarum in ij li. grani vj d. In iij li. cere ad 
cereum pascale xix d. ob. In una li. albi pulveris empta die Pasche x d. 
In una uncia croci vj d. In una li. graniiij d. In una li. viridis cere x d. 
Die Pentecostes in albo pulvere x d. In j libra grani iij d. In una libra 
grani iterum empta ad festum apostolorum Petri et Pauly uj d. 


Summa xliij s. iij d. 


Summa tocius predicte expense clxxij li. xij s. iij d. ob. 
Summa summarum tocius expense et liberate cum coquina ® cexxxv li. 
vj s.ixd.ob. Et sic debentur receptori xix li. x s. iiij d. 


Debita que debentur diversis creditoribus : 

Ade Pouere pro vino empto ad iustas conventus xxij s. vj d. 
Ade Doket per ij tallias pro pisce vij li. ix s. ix den. 
Ricardo le Marechall pro ferris equorum per j talliam viij s. 
Et eidem per aliam iij s. v d. ob. 

Waltero Benge pro carnibus xxvj s. iiij d. ob. 

Rogero Budde per dvs tallias lvij s. v d. 

Willelmo Thorbern per j talliam xiij s. x d. 

Philippo Poterell ij s. vij d. 

Galfrido le Barbur pro avenis xiij s. 

Johanni Kepping pro ovis iij s. viij d. 

Stephano le Mustardur vj s. 


1 Saffron. 2 Apparently pepper was made by grinding down ginger. 
3° Granum paradisi ’, a kind of spice. 


* Fennel. 5 From penidius = sugar-candy. 

* A kind of fish cake or rissole, from Mid. Eng. (h)rusel = grease. Cf. Rossolia in 
DuCange in loc. In this case apparently made of raisins and figs. 

7 Le. fish-pickle or sauce. 

® These kitchen accounts are missing from the roll. 
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Uxori Johannis le Fort ij s. vj d. pro bikem’. 
Rogero et Roberto le Ostremongere ij s. xj d. 
Godefrido Carnifici vij s. 

Johanni de Petrisfeld v s. 

Ricardo le Marechal de porta boriali ij s. vj d. 
Willelmo le Knar pro aucis et pastullis ? xviij s. 
Henrico carnifici xiiij s. 


Domino Priori de una septimana xxxviij s. viij d. 


Summa xix li. viij d. 


Et sic omnibus computatis et allocatis debentur Johanni Gys receptori 
ix 8. viij d. 


1‘ Geese and pasties ’. 





Reviews of Books 


The Life and Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle. By Louis TRENCHARD 
More. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944:) 


In writing his life of Boyle, Dr. More has not been able to use new manu- 
script sources like those which enabled him to alter the accepted version 
of Newton’s life, but the materials already known are so copious and so 
much in need of interpretation that this is scarcely a disadvantage. From 
one kind of interpretation Dr. More had happily refrained. He had at 
his disposal facts from which he might easily have spun an essay in psycho- 
logy. Boyle was the fourteenth and favourite child of one of the most 
remarkable characters of a turbulent age and country. He had peculiari- 
ties, a stammer, a romantic vein, incorrigible untidiness in his literary work. 
He enjoyed female society but never married ; he wrote an autobiographical 
work ; he dodged in and out of a transparent anonymity ; he constantly 
made heavy weather of the dates and circumstances of his writings. He 
was a valetudinarian. It may be that even some of his ailments which 
Dr. More takes to be genuine had a psychological element in them : from 
the age of twenty-two he suffered from the stone, but I believe it has been 
maintained, in a medical paper by Dr. van Alphen, which I have not been 
able to find, that in,the seventeenth century the stone was a favourite 
affliction of the malade imaginaire. Dr. More is not indifferent to 
modern psychology ; he gravely considers Jung’s view that alchemy was 
‘an upsurge of the chaotic unconscious’; but in his own work as a bio- 
grapher he is content to examine the facts in the light of humane common- 
sense. After seven narrative chapters he gives six in which he summarises 
Boyle’s works and estimates his contribution to thought. He formulates 
clearly the interrelated problems of the life and works: what exactly 
were the reasons for Boyle’s very great reputation ; whether he was more 
than a popularizer of science ; what precisely was his share in the dis- 
coveries with which he was credited ; how were his personal piety, his 
theological enquiries, his persistence in experiment, his scientific scepticism 
and his ‘creative natural philosophy’ related. For so many problems 
the book is short, and Dr. More does not enter into minute discussions of 
the many points which need to be settled; but he clears away many 
misconceptions, and his book as a whole, though not always conclusive, 
gives a valuable preliminary survey. 

Dr. More emphasises the share of Boyle’s assistants in his work, while 
proving that this does not detract from his greatness, and at each point 
explains his discoveries in the setting of the previous state of knowledge. 
Even in the instance of Hooke and the air-pump (p. 95) Boyle did not 
unfairly claim too great a share of the credit of discovery. For his great 
publishing activity between 1660 and 1666 ‘ the best explanation seems to 
be that he was rather a director of a laboratory than an individual experi- 
mentalist ’ (p. 107). Unfortunately Dr. More does not reproduce, nor give 
references by which to trace, the prints of Boyle’s large commercial labora- 
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tory in London which he ‘ seems to have conducted . . . as a company, 
manufacturing and selling the commercial products in use, and enjoying 
a monopoly in making phosphorus’ (p. 224). This is hard to reconcile 
with Boyle’s own statement : ‘ freed from any ambition to leave my heirs 
rich, I had no need to pursue lucriferous experiments to which I so much 
preferred luciferous ones ’ (p. 229). There are indeed activities of Boyle’s, 
in connexion with transmuting metals and with commercial companies, 
which seem to present the same difficulty and in which, nevertheless, he 
did not depart from his disinterested and philanthropic nature ; but 
perhaps his intellectual patience was at odds with somethir_ inherited 
from his grasping father. 

There is another contradiction between Boyle’s science and his vein of 
credulity. Dr. More brings it out well, devoting a whole chapter to a 
sketch of medieval and later alchemy and showing in the next how much 
Boyle took over from it, and how Newton was not convinced that Boyle’s 
recipe for transmutation would work. No one, however, ever succeeded 
in examining everything critically, and Dr. More goes on to describe how, 
although his method was not, like that of more mature chemistry, based 
on weighing, Boyle’s experimental work was of the first importance in the 
history of chemistry. When he deals with the wider aspects of Boyle’s 
thought Dr. More assigns him a place in a general process of development 
towards the contribution of deism and mechanistic ‘ natural philosophy ’ 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. Thus ‘there seems to be little 
doubt that Newton and Locke built their philosophy of mechanistic 
empiricism on the foundation of his two guiding principles that the ultimate 
element of body is the imperceptible corpuscle, and that experimental 
data are the criteria with which laws of phenomena and hypotheses of 
causes must conform.’ Here two criticisms seem to be necessary. On the 
one hand, although it is evident that, as might have been expected, the 
three thinkers often thought alike on these matters, it is easy to over- 
emphasise and oversimplify their agreement, and what was common to 
the three might have come to Locke and Newton from other sources than 
Boyle. A stronger microscope than Dr. More’s is needed to distinguish his 
legacy to them. On the other hand Boyle’s work spread over a wider field 
of data than Newton’s; he was a naturalist of many interests, and it is 
cramping him unduly to relate all his ideas to the few cosmological themes 
on which Professor Burt and Mr. Basil Willey (whom Dr. More often 
mentions) have concentrated their attention. 

Boyle was in touch not only with all his English contemporaries in 
science, but he was more under foreign influences than any of them. As a 
young man he learnt much in France, and although, as Dr. Johnson said, 
he introduced the religious romance in England, it was from France that 
he introduced it. Dr. More seems to treat The Martyrdom of Theodora 
as an entirely original work (p. 144) but the ‘ president ’ of Antioch has a 
French sound. Boyle was in Florence when Galileo died, and it must 
have been from Galileo that he took the ancient distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities, which Dr. More seems to treat as his own (p. 265). 
As late as 1668 he wrote of Rome as the chief centre of scientific intelligence. 
There is still much to do in tracing the derivation of his ideas. 


1 Letter tojOldenburg in]Works, ed. Birch, v. 255. 
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Some small inaccuracies in Dr. More’s book may be mentioned. The 
great earl of Cork was not prophetic when he described Strafford as 
‘cursed’ (p. 23): he meant ‘ malignant.’ Magdalen Hall is not an old 
name for Magdalen College (p. 86). Stubbe’s remark about Boyle’s re- 
putation (p. 113) had nothing to do with the Royal Society but with ‘ the 
council of trade and some other engagements’ in which his patriotism 
and public spirit had been questioned.1 The inference drawn from the 
shorter of the two passages quoted on p. 242 seems to go beyond what the 
passage says. This is an instance of a tendency to slur over distinctions 
against which the reader of this fair-minded and useful book should be on 
his guard. G. N. Crark. 


British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850. By Ktiavus E. Knorr. (Oxford 
University Press, for Toronto University Press, 1944.) 


Tuis large and well-documented compilation is a review of printed opinion 
about the economic objects and advantages of colonization. It is mostly 
derived from pamphlet and periodical literature ; but reports of parlia- 
mentary debates and (though not very systematically) the published 
papers of statesmen are also pressed into the service. 

The array of references is imposing, and Mr. Knorr appears to have 
drawn his exhibits from a wide range of sources. But he does not often 
seek to test the printed argument by reference to the facts. For instance, 
after a string of excerpts on emigration as a remedy for over-population, 
he writes that for his purpose ‘it is unnecessary to establish whether 
England actually was over-populated during the period under discussion ; 
of importance is only whether or not the English observers of the time 
believed that their country suffered from demographic congestion’. His- 
torians, when they deal with controversial literature, are always tempted 
to believe that the best-argued or perhaps the most modern exposition 
must have counted for most. This illusion can be partly checked by look- 
ing at the course of events ; take away this appeal to fact, and the tempta- 
tion becomes irresistible. A good instance of this illusion is the celebrated 
Canada-Guadeloupe controversy of 1761-3, to which Mr. Knorr refers more _ 
than once: a study of archives shows that this discussion was of hardly 
any practical importance—that, for political and emotional reasons which 
were of little importance to the economic propagandists, the issue was 
hardly for a moment in doubt, in spite of the apparent equality of noise 
or even of argument in the press. Likewise, the author’s habit of 
treating economic dialectic as a closed system brings about a similar 
illusion in his discussion of the end of the Navigation Acts: full value is 
not given to the political connexion of the Corn Laws and the Navigation 
Acts, and the repeal of the former is treated only incidentally, as if it had 
only a secondary effect upon the fate of the latter. There are other places, 
notably the discussion of Huskisson’s imperial preference system, where 
the value of the book would have been enhanced by some attempt to 
relate the pamphleteers and the debaters to the policy which was pursued. 


1 Letter to Oldenburg in Works, ed. Birch, i. 59. 
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Since the book consists largely of a series of excerpts, classified and 
strung together with some comment from the compiler, its value naturally 
depends pretty directly on the quality of the material used. From this 
point of view the second part is better than the first. The welter of mer- 
cantilist pamphlets abstracted in the first part seldom reached the level 
of a sustained or coherent argument ; and, in any case, Mr. Knorr hardly 
makes enough effort to distinguish those writers who made a serious 
contribution from those who only furnished examples of commonly held 
opinions. The result is not much more than a series of motifs appearing 
with varying frequency and force. The colonial discussion of the first 
half of the nineteenth century had, on the other hand, a certain unity and 
appeared to make some progress, at least in the economic sphere, towards 
establishing conclusions. 

It does not appear why Mr. Knorr decided to stop at 1850; the book 
peters out in a strange excursus on Carlyle and the Lake Poets, of whom 
the latter, he admits, had hardly anything to say about the empire. 

Apart from the original distortions of perspective which result from 
the whole conception of the book, Mr. Knorr has selected and arranged his 
authors well, on the whole. I should have laid more emphasis than he 
has done on the mercantilists’ preoccupation with employment, which 
seems to me fundamental to their system, but to him merely rather 
inexplicable. Also the importance of establishing the ‘ staple ’ of colonial 
commodities in London might have been rather better brought out ; after 
all, it helped to make London a world market for certain things. Likewise, 
in discussing Wakefield’s ideas, he seems to me to lay too much stress on 
the concept of overcrowding of capital (important as that is) and too little 
on Wakefield’s wish to ensure that the new Englands overseas should be 
social replicas of the old—this was a political, not an economic, conception, 
but it may have been the motive of the other. But in general the emphasis 
is just. 

It only remains to deplore the misprints, too numerous to be excused 
even in war-time, especially when they extend to the references. 

RIcHARD ParEs. 


Bismarck. By Ericu Eyck. Zweiter Band. (Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag, 1943.) 


Mr. Eyck has abandoned his original intention of completing his life of 
Bismarck in two volumes! ; the present volume runs only from the peace 
with Denmark in the autumn of 1864 to the peace of Frankfort in 1871. 
Mr. Eyck still errs on the side of optimism ; for even now he supposes 
that he can cover the nineteen years of Bismarck’s Imperial Chancellorship 
in a single volume—if he does, it will not be with the thoroughness and 
grasp of published material which he has hitherto shown. The handling 
of the printed sources in the present volume is extremely competent. 
The publication of the French and Prussian documents, of the Austrian 
documents (to 1866), and of Bismarck’s Gesammelte Werke has pro- 
vided printed material on foreign relations more voluminous than for 


1 Ante lviii. 113-15. 
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any other period of history except 1911-1914. Reading these official 
publications, let alone collating them, is an enormous undertaking. Mr. 
Eyck has done it with the skill and patience of a trained lawyer ; and since 
these documents have not previously all been used for a survey of the 
seven years together his book supersedes all previous accounts. He gives, 
for instance, the authoritative, and probably final, version of the Treaty 
of Gastein; of the Prusso-Italian alliance ; of the Gablenz mission ; of 
Napoleon’s demands for compensation ; of the Luxembourg crisis ; of the 
origins of the Hohenzollern candidature ; of the Ems telegram (though 
little new can be added to this classic story) ; and of the offer of the Imperial 
crown tc William I. He still obscures the authority of his work by pro- 
viding references not adequately connected with the text; and these 
references are limited to page numbers in the printed sources. The reader 
cannot be expected to have the vast array of source books on bis desk ; 
and there are many occasions on which I should have liked a full descrip- 
tion of the document quoted or analysed. 

The strength of this volume is its painstaking review of incidents ; 
its weakness, as with the first volume, is its failure similarly to review the 
general underlying themes. The new material, as Mr. Eyck so well shows, 
modifies in almost every case the traditional version of the incident—and 
sometimes destroys it ; yet Mr. Eyck remains unshakably faithful to the 
traditional version of the whole. The details are altered; the general 
effect remains the same ; and, details apart, this book could have been 
written by a moderate German liberal in the eighteen-eighties. At bottom, 
in other words, this book is based on a contemporary view of the events 
which it records, not on a historical one: it stands nearer to the Life and 
Letters of one just dead than to the review of a historian. The reader of 
the first Volume was never informed that the traditional view had been 
challenged. Now Mr. Eyck allows the existence of heresy to leak out and 
even argues against it ; but he does not yieldaninch. He started out with 
his ideas on the subject made up; and his great reading has confirmed 
him in the views which he already held. Of course every historian starts 
out with preconceptions ; but it is the greatest experience of a historian’s 
life to feel his original notions yielding to the pressure of evidence. This 
is an experience which Mr. Eyck has not shared. 

It is difficult to give precise and documentary illustration of this lack 
of historical quality. The Hohenzollern candidature is perhaps an ex- 
ception. Mr. Eyck proves easily that the idea of this originated with 
Bismarck ; and he then seeks to show with somewhat tortuous arguments, 
not based on documents, that it was Bismarck’s intention to provoke 
France into war. But the documents seem rather to hint that the Hohen- 
zollern candidature was designed as a preparation for war, not as a provoca- 
tion, perhaps even as a means of compelling French agreement to the union 
with south Germany without a war. For its initial purpose was to give 
France a second hostile frontier before she had time to object : perhaps 
a far-fetched scheme, but not so far-fetched as the way things turned out. 
But in general one can only doubt Mr. Eyck’s views as their logical con- 
sequences appear. Take three topics: the constitutional ‘conflict’, 
Bismarck’s lack of moral principles, and—most important—his attitude 
towards Russia and Austria. The Progressives in the Prussian parliament 
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are still depicted as Liberals in the western sense, defending the Rule of 
Law. There is not a hint that these very men had been in 1848 the advo- 
cates of ‘ the right of the stronger’ in regard to Poland, Bohemia, and Slesvig- 
Holstein. Their only objection to Bismarck was that he would not succeed; 
and the moment that he succeeded (in 1865, before the war with Austria) 
they were anxious to compromise with him. Mr. Eyck ascribes the failure 
of the compromise (p. 41) to William’s obstinacy, though this was not an 
insuperable obstacle in 1866: he does not see at all that the ‘ conflict ’ 
was simply Bismarck’s method of keeping control over William. After 
all a ‘ conflict ’’ implies fighting; and of this the Prussian liberals never 
showed any signs. Their objection to Bismarck was not that he went too 
far, but that he did not go far enough ; and to set some sort of limit to 
the limitless ambitions of German nationalism was indeed his aim. 

Mr. Eyck draws a sharp distinction again and again between Bismarck 
and his contemporaries. He describes the ultimatum to Austria as ending 
the period, ‘in der sich noch nicht alles der Staatsraison unterordnen 
gehabt hatte’. To what else but raison d’état was the policy of Napoleon 
III, of Francis Joseph, of Schwarzenberg, of Cavour, of Andrassy, or of 
Gortchakov subordinated ? What policy had the rulers and ministers of 
the German states except to preserve their petty states? To idealise, say, 
Walewski or Rechberg, Beust or Lamarmora, at the expense of Bismarck, 
is to land in an absurdity. In fact Bismarck, with his Lutheran, con- 
servative ideas, was rather more tied to principles than his contemporaries. 
But the train of thought is really barren. What principle can a statesman 
have other than Raison d’éat? Bismarck was distinguished from his 
contemporaries not by his wickedness, but by his genius: he succeeded 
in a game which all played. 

Above all, he succeeded in restoring the conservative alliance with 
Austria and Russia, which had always been the basis of his thought and 
which had been broken by the stupidity and selfishness of others. Mr. Eyck 
does not recognise this and is so taken by surprise by its restoration in 
1870 that he heads his chapter ‘ Die grundsatzliche Wendung in Bismarck’s 
Aussenpolitik ’. Even so he cannot believe it and confesses that it does 
not make sense after what has gone before. In other words Mr. Eyck’s 
version does not make sense when tested by events. The treatment of 
relations with Russia, since there are few Russian printed sources, is the 
least satisfactory of the book. While the attempts at an Austro-French 
alliance are treated at some length, the Near East is almost entirely 
neglected : there is nothing about the Crete question, which was the 
deepest cause of the failure of the Austro-French negotiations, and very 
little about the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris. Yet Russian 
policy was the greatest, indeed the decisive, factor in Bismarck’s success. 
If there had been no Crimean war there would have been no unification 
of Germany. Russian estrangement from Austria, still more Russian 
estrangement from England, gave Prussia a fictitious freedom in Europe 
which has only now come to anend. Mr. Eyck fails to see this, and so 
the volume ends on a wrong note: he attributes to the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine the uneasy peace of the following forty years and even 
the two great wars of the twentieth century. This, too, is to land in an 
absurdity : the Third Republic neither desired war, nor, even if it had, 
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could it have brought war about. Certainly the French resisted subordina- 
tion to Germany ; but that they would have done even if they had retained 
Alsace and Lorraine. German power in Europe was ended when Russia 
and England were reconciled, first in 1907 and then in 1941. That Anglo- 
Russian co-operation would be the ruin of great Germany was clear to 
Bismarck, but is still not clear to Mr. Eyck. Hence, on the deepest issue 
in Bismarck’s policy, his book is unsatisfactory. On these vital topics 
we expect enlightenment from the book which Mr. C. W. Clark promises 
on the period between 1866 and 1870. 
A. J. P. Tayor. 


Canadian-American Relations, 1875-1911. By C. C. Tansttt. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: The Ryerson Press; 
London: Milford, for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of Economics and History, 1943.) 


It might be expected that a volume with this title, in a series dealing with 
the relations of Canada and the United States, would take a broad sweep 
and give some indication of the ways in which Canada and the United 
States have in fact worked out a new pattern of international relationship. 
The author and his editor, Dr. J. T. Shotwell, have, however, quite under- 
standably, limited the scope of the book to diplomatic relations, leaving 
it to the series as a whole to show how small a part of Canadian-American 
relations even in the period under discussion were questions for diplomacy. 
We must accept, therefore, the limitation of the subject to four main topics, 
the North Atlantic fisheries, the Alaska boundary, fur sealing in the North 
Pacific, and commercial union or reciprocity. 

In the presentation of his material Professor Tansill has chosen the 
topical rather than the chronological method, and he is commended by 
Dr. Shotwell for his choice. The method, however, brings with it difficult 
literary problems, and it cannot be said that Dr. Tansill has solved them. 
He finds it hard to adhere to the topical method strictly: the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty makes an incongruous appearance in one of the chapters 
dealing with the Alaska boundary. In general, however, he does adhere 
to it; and accordingly we find the Senate’s rejection of the Bayard- 
Chamberlain treaty of 1888 discussed at pp. 78-83, whilst a further and im- 
portant reason for the rejection is given at p. 411. Again the earlier negotia- 
tions of Robert Bond for a commercial arrangement between Newfoundland 
and the United States are treated at pp. 424-6 and p. 442, whilst the Hay- 
Bond convention of 1902 is discussed at pp. 92-7. It is hard, especially 
in the absence of a general introductory chapter or an attempt, either at 
intervals throughout the book or at the end, to draw the threads together, 
to gather the relative importance of the different issues in the minds of the 
negotiating governments or the commissions that sat from time to time. 
Indeed, one is left with a feeling that Dr. Tansill tends to judge the import- 
ance of the issues too much by the length of time it took to reach a settle- 
ment and the consequent volume of diplomatic correspondence, and too 
little by the contribution the issae made to the pattern of Canadian- 
American relationships. 
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Nor does Dr. Tansill appear to the reviewer to have surmounted the 
obstacles that lie in the path of the diplomatic historian aiming, as he un- 
questionably does, at impartiality. He does not suffer from the cruder 
forms of bias. He thinks it right that American statesmen should be con- 
ciliatory ; he does not approve of President Cleveland when he passes behind 
Secretary Bayard’s back a law refering to ‘the dominion of the United States 
in the waters of the Bering Sea’ or of President Roosevelt when he appoints 
Secretary Root and Senators Lodge and Turner as ‘ impartial jurists’ on 
the Alaska Boundary Tribunal. He admits on many occasions the desire 
of British Governments to reach agreements with the United States and 
their difficulty in reconciling this with due deference to the wishes and 
interests of Canada. But he regards it as very right and proper that the 
United States should stand firmly, if politely, on its rights, and as rather 
wrong-headed that Canada should question them, whilst he reproves Joseph 
Chamberlain because ‘ after he had been in Washington a few days he 
threw aside all pretence of neutrality and gave full support to the arguments 
that had been drawn up by Canadian statesmen’. So insistent is he on 
Chamberlain’s hard bargaining that he makes the final though abortive 
treaty with Bayard seem quite inexplicable. On the Alaska boundary 
question it seems to the reviewer that the Canadian arguments were in 
fact weak, but Dr. Tansill dismisses too lightly the case for an exchange 
of territory as the fairest solution in view of the importance of an outlet 
from the Yukon to the sea. 

It will be seen that this book as a whole appears to the reviewer open 
to criticism : yet it is only fair to pay tribute to the wide learning and 
extensive research that have gone to the making of it. At many points 
it adds to our detailed knowledge of the negotiations. The writer of the 
definitive study of Bayard could be expected to be familiar with the 
United States sources, and he seems equally familiar with the Macdonald 
Papers at Ottawa. The technical scholarship of the book seems to be 
painstaking and accurate to a high degree ; but there is more in historical 
writing than accurate scholarship. W. P. MorreLL. 


VOL. LXI.—NO. COXXXIX. 
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Dr. UpenprA Natu GHosHAL has made a good start in the History of 
Hindu Public Life projected by him, of which the first volume has recently 
been published (Calcutta : Ramesh Ghoshal, 1944). This work, when com- 
plete, is to present a survey of all important phases of political and social 
organization in Hindu India—truly a herculean task, but one which he is 
well qualified to discharge. The present volume examines all the evidence 
bearing upon the subject during the periods represented successively by 
the Rig-veda, the Atharva-veda, and the Yajus-samhitas, Brihmanas, and 
earlier Upanishads. This evidence is entirely literary, for no inscriptions, 
coins, or other non-literary documents have yet been discovered which 
could throw side-lights upon it ; and, moreover, this literature is almost 
wholly Brahmanic, and hence one-sided. Nevertheless, skilful and sober in- 
vestigation has been able to draw from these materials a fairly clear outline 
of the stages of development implied in them. Our earliest document, the 
Rigveda, shows Indo-Aryan society still in the tribal stage, and in the later 
texts we trace it growing in course of time into a series of territorial States, 
usually monarchies, but occasionally republics ruled by aristocratic dynas- 
ties. We see also the division into castes, which in the time of the Rig-veda 
is still only in its beginnings, gradually crystallizing out and embracing the 
whole of society, while at the same time a tendency towards imperialism 
_ becomes noticeable. Our documents are not always easy to read, for, being 
priestly literature, they present the priestly standpoint in political affairs, 
and not seldom speak of things that they would wish to be as though they 
really existed. Dr. Ghoshal, however, has accomplished his difficult task 
well. He is scholarly, judicious, and candid, and he has given us a very 
sound and useful guide for the right understanding of an obscure but 
extremely important period. L. D. B. 


The Horse in Greek Art by Sidney David Markman (Baltimore : Johns 
Hopkins Press, and London: Humphrey Milford, 1943) opens with a 
brief statement of what is known on ancient horses but is otherwise 
strictly archaeological in treatment. A long series of analyses of the 
horse figures in sculpture and painting or on coins, accompanied by 
illustrations, support an exposition of how the style of representation 
developed between about 900 and 100 B.c. The author’s purpose is to 
supply a new means of dating works of art, by the manner in which they 
portray horses—although this is frequently one that reveals lack of interest 
on the artists’ part. The fact should be a warning against over-ambition 
in stylistic dating ; within each period in which the style of human figures 
was the main subject of attention and thus common to all sculptors, we 
should expect some to be old-fashioned in their representation of horses. 
But in broad outline the development was certainly steady, and as traced 
in the book. On that basis the bronze horses on St. Mark’s at Venice 
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can be dated about 300 B.c.; I cannot, however, accept as proven Pro- 
fessor Markman’s statement that they are originals instead of Roman 
copies or casts, for his data appear too scanty to be trusted in snch a 
matter. For the rest, he finds little differentiation in art between the 
various breeds or types of riding horse, and believes that artists were not 
interested in such distinctions. Nor can the evolution of the horse be 
traced in the monuments. They concur, to the eyes of experts on horses 
to whom I have submitted the book, in showing the same undesirable 
sort of animal, far too heavy in the neck and generally ill-built ; on the 
other hand, I am told that the equestrian statues from Herculaneum, 
of the early Roman Empire, represent good horses. It is unfortunate 
that the book excludes the Christian era, for the change, when generally 
effected, must have had great consequences. a Wh 


The point has been made before that the Jew was widely regarded in 
the middle ages not as an infidel, who believed wrongly, but as a deliberate 
infidel, who persisted in denying what he knew to be true. In The Devil 
and the Jews (London: Milford, for Yale University Press, 1943) Mr. 
Joshua Trachtenburg carries this idea a good deal further. He suggests 
that the medieval Jews were generally considered to be worshippers not 
of God (as they pretended) but of the devil, their obscure rites being 
magical acts which they carried out in his service and for his purposes. 
It was thus natural to depict the Jews as devils, as in the famous caricature 
of ‘ Aaron fil’ Diaboli’ of Colchester in the Forest Roll of 1277. In 
conjunction with other sorcerers, Satanic instruments like themselves, 
they were believed to be engaged in a systematic attempt to undermine 
the power of God on earth by their infernal rites. The ritual outrages 
they were supposed to practise—infanticide, or the ceremonial use of 
blood, or tormenting the Host notwithstanding its manifestations of 
protest—were thus essentially magical ceremonies; it was as agents of 
the devil, and through his aid, that they were supposed to spread the 
plague ; even usury, which was regarded as an unnatural crime, was an 
aspect of their demoniac practises, and was sometimes associated in the 
popular mind with magic. Mr. Trachtenburg sees the same fantastic 
coherence in modern anti-Semitism, which has taken over the idea of 
a conspiracy against mankind and linked it up with preposterous docu- 
ments such as the ‘ Protocols of the Elders of Zion’; it is useless therefore 
in his mind to attempt to fight it by logical methods. The degree of truth 
in his thesis will be a matter of opinion ; but there can be no question as 
to the value of the material that he has brought together. To his ad- 
mittedly sparse information regarding alleged Jewish sorcerers there might 
have been added the cases of Gemma of Messina, punished as a sorceress 
m 1451 (Lagumina, Codice diplomatico dei giudei di Sicilia, i. 508-9) ; 
a certain Caterina, lynched at Reggio in 1598 (Balletti, Gli ebrei e gli 
Estensi, p. 169); and Judith Franchetti, burned with her disciple Jacob 
Fano at Mantua in 1600 (Revue des Etudes Jwives, xxv. 128). Perhaps the 
best authenticated case of a Host desecration charge is an Alsatian one of 
the eighteenth century, in which the magical aspect is definitely more 
apparent than the anti-Jewish. It is, however, going too far to interpret 
the regrettable episode in the Warwick synagogue in 1244, when in the 
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course of a quarrel one Jewess is stated to have ‘eaten’ the nose and 
ears of another (Rigg, Select Pleas of Jewish Exchequer, pp. 11-2) as a 
ritual misdemeanour. C, R. 


The history of the small country grammar school in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries would well repay fuller study. Mr. J. J. Bagley’s 
short monograph on Upholland Grammar School is a good illustration of 
this. Upholland, ‘a green oasis within four miles of the blackest and 
dirtiest of Lancashire towns’, clearly had a school in the sixteenth 
century, as had Warrington, Prescot, Rivington, Ashton, and Wigan ; it 
seems probable that it was actually ‘in the pretty church tower’. But the 
effective foundation dates from 1668 when Robert Walthew, formerly 
apprenticed to a London goldsmith, drew up a trust deed and provided a 
modest endowment. By this time, Walthew had returned to his native 
parts and was engaged in a miscellaneous and profitable trade (farming, 
butchering, carting, and bee-keeping). He would certainly have appreci- 
ated the language of Christopher Wace on the advantages of ‘ Graramar 
learning "—‘ the broken colt, tamed heifer, polished diamond . . . nay 
ground reclaimed by culture, will let at a higher rent’. Like other more 
famous foundations, Upholland was originally intended as a Free School to 
serve purely local needs, and like them, it was wedded to the traditional 
classical curriculum. For the first century of its existence it pursued the 
even tenor of its way ; the evidence that it already had girl pupils, like 
Rivington, is tenuous. It is notorious that the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries marked the nadir of higher education in this country 
both in grammer schools and universities. What are the reasons for this ? 
The usual explanation is that a purely classical tradition became increas- 
ingly out of touch with ‘the growing demand for more scientific and technical 
knowlejge’. ‘ The true explanation,’ says Mr. Bagley, ‘ lies in the decline 
of enthusiasm for popular education and the growth of materialism and 
middle-class snobbishness ’ (p. 28). This opinion deserves careful scrutiny. 
Certainly, Upholland was rescued from the educational doldrums by the 
enterprise of John Braithwaite, headmaster from 1782 to 1812. ‘ He 
quietly laid aside the school’s vulgar name of ‘Grammar School’, so 
unpleasantly reminiscent of charitable foundations, and raised it to the 
dignity of ‘ The Academy ’. In short, he turned it into a boarding school ; 
the highest (total ?) fees ‘ eventually exceeded one hundred guineas a year ’ 
(p. 32), and it came to be ‘ held in high estimation and resorted to by youths 
from various parts of the kmgdom’. Actually, there was extraordinarily 
little class snobbishness in the more famous eighteenth-century schools ; 
the lion and the lamb lay down together: but then, as now, enthusiasm 
for popular education turned on the question of fees. The fees at Eton 
in the middle of the century (£45 a year), modest as they now seem, fixed 
a great gulf for the sons of freeholders and labourers. And what would 
Mr. Bagley say to the annual composition fee of £60 per pupil charged by 
Thomas Lloyd at the fashionable ‘ prep’ school at Bradenham in 1789 ! 
There the youngsters were diverted not merely by cricket but by gardening 
and sight-seeing. Mr. Bagley would do well to inquire if there was a 
‘charity ’ school at Wigan and what were the fees charged at the famous 
Dissenting Academy at Warrington: both are pertinent for his purpose. 
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Clearly, a headmaster like Braithwaite could ‘do what he liked with his 
own’; both he and the usher had a sort of freehold and could not easily 
be replaced. It is significant that a bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons in 1820 to prohibit grammar schools from having boarding 
pupils. Under its next great headmaster, Berridge (1864-90), a graduate 
of London, Upholland became co-educational, as it has since remained. 
Young James Bryce visited and reported on the school for the Taunton 
Commission on endowed schools in 1865. E. H. 


Readers of Mr. John Richard Alden’s important and satisfactory 
book on John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier (London : Milford, 
for University of Michigan Press, 1944) will find that its title correctly 
reflects its dual purpose ; it is a history of Indian affairs from 1754 to 1775, 
built (with very little biographical detail, since little has been available) 
round the career of Stuart, who was superintendent of Indian affairs in 
the southern division for the last half of the period. It is thus (allowing 
for a slight gap) a continuation of Professor Verner W. Crane’s study of 
the southern frontier from 1670 to 1732, and in these two books we have 
a very nearly complete account of the subject down to the American 
Revolution. The affairs of the southern Indian division have never 
attracted quite the same historical attention as those of the northern ; 
partly because Stuart, though a sensible and competent official, was a 
less remarkable and less troublesome character than the celebrated Sir 
William Johnson, and partly because the southern division did not occupy 
quite so strategic a position in the military conflict with France and the 
movements of westward migration. Mr. Alden has had to overcome con- 
siderable difficulties of arrangement in describing the relations of the 
central government and its agents, as well as six colonial governments, 
with at least four main groups of Indians in their varied aspects; some 
confusion and repetition are unavoidable, but they are kept within limits. 
On one or two important points he offers, or attempts, a correction of 
received ideas. With the help of Donelson’s own map, which has not 
been used by other authorities, he seems to have made a convincing case 
for a new view of the Donelson line of 1771. In his difference of opinion 
with Professor C. E. Carter, however, over the relation of the super- 
intendent with the military commander-in-chief, I do not feel that he 
makes out his case. It is not clear exactly what Gage meant when he 
told Halifax that he had ‘ taken upon himself to desire’ Stuart to go to 
Florida ; but Halifax replied that His Majesty was well pleased with Gage 
for ‘ ordering Mr. Stuart to repair thither ’, and (admittedly without having 
seen the communications between Gage and Stuart, which have not been 
printed), I should surmise that Gage’s reliance on Stuart’s judgement, 
and his polite and diffident manner of expressing himself, conceal the real 
relation between them, which was that of superior and subordinate. (This 
did not, of course, prevent the secretaries of state from communicating 
directly with Stuart, which was necessary in the state of American com- 
munications at that time.) This view is confirmed, in my opinion, by 
Shelburne’s letter to Stuart of 11 December 1766, which Mr. Alden does 
not really succeed in explaining away. R. P. 
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May it be suggested that historical research in America is apt to be 
too deductive? Students who have not first studied a period for the sake 
of finding out the facts are instructed in some general theory of history, 
and then set to investigate it from that point of view. The result is that 
they find what they have been told to look for. The present study (France 
Reviews its Revolutionary Origins. By Paul Farmer. London: Milford, 
for Columbia University Press, 1944) starts from the assumption that the 
varying accounts of the Revolution given (say) by Taine, Sorel, Aulard, 
and Mathiez, are not due to the discovery of fresh facts, or to the personal 
background or perjudices of the writers, but to the ‘ social experience of 
the groups’ to which they belong, and to the ‘ movement of social forces 
within the life of modern France’. It is supposed that ‘an answer to 
why men disagree over the meaning of the Revolution goes far to identify 
the moving forces in French and European history since then ’, and ‘ implies 
much concerning the nature of historical study ’. This seems to be putting 
the cart before the horse. Every historian of the Revolution knows that 
he must allow for political partisanship in his authorities—though he 
will think its causes personal and political rather than socio-economic : 
but the vagaries of the historians are a very slender piece of evidence for 
the social movements of their time. Nor is it clear why the inquiry is 
confined to the historians of the Third Republic; or why so much im- 
portance is attached to the abnormal and unauthoritative Auguste Cochin. 
Starting from an exaggerated theory, and arguing deductively, Mr. Farmer 
arrives at his second conclusion: thai ‘the interpretation of the Revolu- 
tion has been determined by contemporary forces rather than by historical 
materials’. This is certainly not true of the historiography of the period 
as a whole ; and it is no wonder that the writer shrinks from explaining 
it (p. 115). J. M. T. 


In 1930 a collection of 77 broadsides concerning Napoleon’s threatened 
invasion of England, came into the possession of the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library of the University of California. These have 
now been edited by Frank J. Klingberg and Sigurd B. Hustvedt, and 
published under the title The Warning Drum: the British Home Front 
Faces Napoleon. Broadsides of 1803 (Univ. of California, 1944). Napoleon 
appeared to the majority of contemporary Englishmen as great a scourge 
of humanity as Hitler has been to our own generation. The author of 
Union and Watchfulness, who was confident that Britons would prefer to 
die gloriously rather than submit tamely and ignominiously to the ‘ grand 
enslaver ’, contrasted the blessings of Providence which free Englishmen 
enjoyed with the ‘new order’ that the tyrant had established on the 
continent. These various incitements to patriotic action, addressed, with 
every sort of appeal, to every class of Englishmen, were doubtless an 
effective means of rousing public opinion to a sense of danger. On almost 
every page comparisons suggest themselves between England’s situation 
in 1803 and her situation in 1940, and the propaganda here printed might 
with little change have been turned out by the Ministry of Information. 
The editors were not in a position to grapple with the one really difficult 
problem connected with this material—to what extent was this propaganda 
officially inspired and paid for? The cost would not have been heavy, 
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since many of these broadsides were published at sixpence a dozen. It is 
known that pamphlets like Cobbett’s Important Considerations for the 
People of the Kingdom, published in 1803, were widely distributed at the 
public expensee Only a careful search of the Home Office and Treasury 
papers might furnish the answer to this question. There is, at any rate, 
no clue to the solution in the unpublished papers of Lord Sidmouth, the 
prime minister. The propertied classes, which had most to lose in a suc- 
cessful invasion, probably bore much of the expense of publication and 
distribution. The printer would invite ‘noblemen, magistrates and 
gentlemen ’ to order a few dozen tracts and have them stuck up in their 
respective villages, ‘that the inhabitants may be convinced of the cruelty 
of the Corsican Usurper’. The notes, extending to sixty pages (one-third 
of the length of the broadsides) are much too long for English readers ; 
the fact that the book was produced primarily for the American market 
explains why the editors thought it necessary to inform their readers that 
the battle of Hastings was fought in 1066 and that York is in Yorkshire. 
The notes, however, are generally accurate, but on page 222 it is implied 
that Lord Hawkesbury ceased to be foreign secretary in 1803, and that 
William Windham sat in the house of lords. Nor is it correct to say 
that Sunday newspapers usually supported the government (p. 251). 
Their sale was often objected to because, conducted for the most part on 
democratic principles, they tended ‘to unsettle the minds of thousands 
in their confidence in the grand foundation of the British constitution ’, 
so producing an ‘incalculable degree of mischief’ in the minds of many 
of their readers. A. A. 


Richard Rush, son of Dr. Benjamin Rush, did not have that capacity 
for leadership which distinguished his famous father, but he was a first- 
rate lieutenant, and an interesting personality. Merry, curious, and 
wise, filled with a desire to serve his country and mankind, Rush came 
into direct and influential contact with many important events in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Attorney-general, secretary of 
state, secretary of the treasury, minister to England, minister to France, 
. he filled these posts and others of lesser importance competently and 
well. Nor was this the measure of his life’s activity. He wrote vol- 
uminously for political purposes and delightfully of his life as a diplomat. 
And as an ardent devotee of the great game of politics, he moved from 
Jeffersonianism into National Republicanism, proceeded to a brief dalliance 
with Antimasonry, and emerged finally as a Democrat. It was a political 
progression which, particularly in the latter part, demonstrated his inde- 
pendence of mind. Mr. J. H. Powell’s Richard Rush, Republican Diplomat, 
1780-1859 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1942) is a good biography of this important, though 
not first-rate, figure in American history. The contacts which Rush 
had with England, and his attitude toward the British government, con- 
stitute perhaps the most interesting aspect of his life from a modern point 
of view. A leader in the War Hawk period, secretary of state in 1817, 
minister to England from 1817 to 1825, and later the American agent 
sent to London to secure the estate of the eccentric James Smithson, he 
had abundant opportunity for examining and for ruminating upon Anglo- 
American relations. Rush was an ardent exponent of war in 1812; he 
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suffered, as what diplomat did not, from the egotistical acerbities of George 
Canning; he was disappointed again and again by the results of his 
diplomatic efforts at the Court of Saint James; and he always loathed 
the anti-American bias of the British press. But from 3815 on, he saw 
clearly the logic of good relations with England, and though at first he 
shared the isolationist tendencies so prominent in the United States during 
his period, he came to believe in an Anglo-American alliance as the best 
method of securing peace and the spread of democratic institutions. That a 
wise and patriotic American statesman should have reached this conclusion 
in an age when three thousand miles of ocean constituted a formidable 
rampart of protection for his country is not devoid of significance for our 
owntime. There are some limitations in this generally excellent biography. 
Rush’s personality might have been developed with greater clarity and 
force. His transition from National Republicanism into Antimasonry, and 
from that party into the ranks of the Democracy are dealt with in rather 
superficial fashion. There are also a few errors of detail. Gallatin was ap- 
pointed a member of the peace commission in 1814, not minister to England 
(p. 48). The term ‘ Whig’ as a designation for the National Republicans 
in the 1820’s (p. 211) is not strictly accurate, since the Whig party did 
not appear until 1834. Benjamin Ogle Taylor (p. 273) should be Benjamin 
Ogle Tayloe. Such faults as these are far outweighed by Dr. Powell’s 
careful organization of maéerial, his clear analysis of Rush’s activities as 
a public servant, his perspicacious comments upon the leaders and the 
political trends of the Middle Period. The book is an achievement which 
its author may rightfully regard with pride, the more so because he 
laboured under the heavy disadvantage of not being permitted to use the 
Richard Rush Papers. When this great collection is opened to the public a 
definitive life of Rush will be possible. Dr. Powell is the man for the job. 
G. G. van D. 


Alexander James Dallas, after practising law with little success in 
Jamaica, decided in 1783 to settle in Philadelphia. It proved a very 
successful venture, and Raymond Walters, Jr., in his biography (Oxford 
University Press, for University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943), is able to 
recount his steady advance to material prosperity and ultimately to the 
high office of Secretary of the Treasury (1814-16). Dallas was no doubt 
fortunate that, in the 1790’s, Philadelphia was the capital of the new 
Republic. He certainly made the most of any opportunities, working 
hard as a government official, politician, and lawyer. He became secretary 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, gaining valuable experience of the 
practical problems of government and combined with this office, in an 
extraordinary way, vigorous party-political activity. He went to the 
Treasury during the war with Britain at a very critical moment for American 
finances. But the luck which he so often enjoyed did not desert him now 
and the Peace of Ghent came to the rescue. An obvious feature of Dallas's 
career is his steady movement to the ‘ right ’ as his own prosperity increased. 
As Secretary of the Treasury, his pronouncements bad an unmistakable 
Hamiltonian ring, and by this time he had long been at odds with the 
radical elements in his own State. Inevitably this book traverses much 
familiar ground and its distinctive interest is probably to be found in the 
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account of Dallas’s association with local Pennsylvania politics, especially 
in the 1780’s and 1790’s. With this Mr. Walters is more at home than 
with eighteenth-century England. The short section on Dallas’s family 
and life in England (pp. 6-12) needs correction and revision. J. E. T. 


In his Benjamin Tallmadge (London : Milford, for Columbia University 
Press, 1943), Mr. Charles Swain Hall has set down with thorough and 
painstaking care the life record of a middle class American in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. It is the story of a Connecticut 
Yankee at home, and it is a story that merits telling, not because Benjamin 
Tallmadge played a great or conspicuous role in shaping the destiny of his 
country (he did not), but because his public activities were often of intrinsic 
interest and his private career serves as an illustration of the workings of 
an economic system based upon free enterprise. Benjamin Tallmadge 
had little of the spendtbrift in his make up. His head ever ruled bis heart. 
Steadiness, care, method and efficiency were his watchwords. These 
qualities were always to the fore, whether in the American Revolution, 
where he served with distinction, especially in organizing a secret 
service network on Long Island and vicinity for the American army, 
or as a Litchfield, Connecticut business man and political leader in the 
years that followed the war. A Federalist, who served his party faith- 
fully in Congress, a Congregationalist who knew the pain and joy of 
religious experience and the quiet satisfaction of religious life, a citizen 
celebrated alike for his business acumen and for bienfaisance, he became 
a symbol of achievement for Litchfield’s younger generation long before 
he passed away at the ripe age of eighty-one. It is impossible to ex- 
amine the career of such a man as Tallmadge without recognition of the 
fact that, entirely outside his conservative political orientation, his life 
was one of signal service to an expanding economy. Merchant, banker, 
speculator in land, he represented that great class of entrepreneurs through 
whose efforts the resources of America were developed. Tallmadge’s 
activities were primarily constructive. He was, it is true, a speculator. 
He risked for the sake of gain, sometimes with profit, and sometimes with 
loss ; he snapped up opportunities that less shrewd and far-sighted men 
neglected. But such activities are essential to that free market which is 
the true foundation of economic—and social—democracy, and it was the 
free market that formed the economic basis of American civilization. 
The robber barons were disfigurements that developed because of the 
mistaken notion that laissez-faire and the free market are synonymous 
terms. It was the legitimate men of business, like Tallmadge, who built 
America, built it slowly, steadily, fruitfully, and in this building created 
that great tradition of free enterprise which is one of the most deeply 
rooted of all American traditions. As a piece of biographical writing, this 
is an adequate, though not a distinguished book. It is well balanced. 
There is evidence of meticulous organization:on every page. References, 
bibliography, and internal evidence alike bear witness to asolid and scholarly 
foundation. The careful reader will get a clear picture of Tallmadge the 
man. There are interesting touches, such as young Benjamin's life at Yale, 
and an imaginative day in the life of Mary Floyd, Tallmadge’s young bride, 
at Litchfield. The Arnold-André incident is well handled, If the spirit 
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of pedantry hovers occasionally over pages of unimportant detail, the author 
is still to be commended for recognizing the fact that biography should be 
written with at least a modicum of literary style. G. G. Van D. 


Graetz’s monumental History of the Jews meanders to an unsatisfactory 
and indeterminate conclusion in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
A Century of Jewish Life, by the late Ismar Elbogen (Philadelphia : Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1944) was commissioned in order to bring 
the story down to our own day, and does so in a fashion which is generally 
speaking admirable. Sometimes perhaps the author shows that he is 
not far enough distant from the events which he describes to have a 
correct sense of proportion, or descends into parochial detail. But this 
is not often the case, and the volume provides for the first time in English 
a sober and consistent account on an adequate scale of recent events in 
Jewish history. It is interesting to note the points in which this work 
differs from its prototype. Following Graetz’s example, the author devotes 
a great deal of space to cultural and religious history ; following that of 
Graetz’s rival, Dabnow (whose murder by the Germans during their 
occupation of Riga has recently been reported), he attaches due weight 
to social and economic forces. Graetz had hardly any occasion to mention 
American Jewry, which in the present generation sponsored this publica- 
tion and is the subject of four very solid chapters. Less pardonably, 
Graetz had little interest in the Jews of Eastern Europe, the great reservoir 
of Jewish population hitherto, with whom and whose descendants this 
work is in fact principally concerned. Graetz, writing from the Central 
European standpoint, with the emancipation and rehabilitation of German 
Jewry as his climax, could hardly have imagined a sequel which would 
end with the story of the complete and utter debacle of that community. 
It is, on the other hand, remarkable that the author, though writing in 
exile, could not quite rid himself of his early environmental influences and 
sometimes looked at events from the point of view not only of a German 
Jew, but of a German. Highly modest as he was, the author, had he 
survived, would probably have had his proofs or manuscript read by 
experts in the history of the individual countries before the work went 
to the press. As it is, a number of errors of detail have been allowed to 
stand. Thus, for example, the emancipation of Piedmontese Jewry 
took place on 29 March 1848, not 19 November (p. 30) ; .all degrees (not 
only that of Doctor) in the older English Universities were closed before 
1871 to all non-conformists, not only to Jews (p. 38) ; the United Synagogue 
does not extend beyond London, and Dr. N. M. Adler was inducted as 
Chief Rabbi in 1845, not 1843 (p. 38); the great Lisbon earthquake was 
in 1755, not 1740, and had no bearing upon the reconstitution of a Jewish 
community in Portugal, the Inquisition continuing active for some time 
after (p. 558) ; the Fascist anti-Semitic code did not impose Biblical names 
on Jews, as was the case in Germany (p. 670), while Ludovico Mortara 
was removed from, not elevated to office by Mussolini (p. 545) ; the number 
of German refugees to whom Great Britain offered temporary shelter in 
1939, and the amount of money raised by Lord Baldwin’s Fund, are 
understated by one-half (p. 667); and the Index displays the confusion 
in the use of English titles which is the rule in American productions. 
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But such slips are relatively few for a work of such bulk, nor do they affect 
the general reliability. of this now indispensable handbook of contemporary 
history. C. R. 
In James Moore Wayne, Southern Unionist (Oxford University Press, 
for University of North Carolina Press, 1943) Mr. Alexander A. Lawrence 
has written the life of the first Supreme Court Justice who was born under 
the Constitution of the United States. Wayne was a Georgian and was 
rewarded in this way by Andrew Jackson in 1835 for faithful service in 
both local and national politics, holding office until his death in 1867. 
Contemporaries never regarded him as either a great lawyer or a great 
man and no one who reads this biography is likely to quarrel with their 
verdict. He was never an outstanding figure. In what proved to be the 
most famous case with which he was concerned, that of Dred Scott, there 
is no clear evidence that it was his work behind the scenes which was in 
any way decisive. Like many others, he made the disastrous mistake of 
imagining that the great issues involved could be settled by the relatively 
simple process of judicial pronouncement. It is possible to sympathize 
with Wayne in his dilemma as a slaveholder and a Southerner when the 
Civil War began. Yet it is characteristic of his whole career that his 
biographer is unable fully to elucidate the motives which prevented him 
from following his own State and his own son into secession. Mr. Lawrence 
would have found it difficult to increase the stature of his subject and he 
makes no attempt to do so. But Wayne’s earlier career enables him to 
give an interesting account of the changes which came over Georgia politics 
during the Jackson era and his later life as a Justice to discuss the reactions 
of the Supreme Court during a period which, apart from the sectional 
conflict, was one of obvious importance in its history. As Mr. Lawrence 
writes : ‘The era was one of economic transition. Irrepressible forces 
tended to advance the cause of corporate enterprise and if those on the 
bench who spoke for it were not so clamorous as the opposition they were 
nonetheless insistent. The reign of the Jackson judges was dedicated to 
anything but the overthrow of vested rights’. In the notable expansion 
in the jurisdiction of Federal courts during these years, Wayne undoubtedly 
played a part. There is a useful note on the Wayne Papers and manuscript 
sources and a Table of Cases. J. E. T. 


Dr. R. Hofstadter has been brilliantly successful in a difficult enter- 
prise, although the title he has chosen (Social Darwinism in American 
Thought, 1860-1915, Milford, for Univ. of Pennsylvania Press and American 
Historical Association, 1944) is not, perhaps, very happy. For as far as the 
discussion of the application of evolutionary doctrines and biological 
analogies to human society centered round the work of one man, that man 
was Herbert Spencer. No doubt without The Origin of Species, Spencer 
would have had less prestige, just as without The Descent of Man, he 
would have incurred less suspicion in religious quarters, but it is less 
‘ Darwinism ’ than ‘ Spencerism ’ that is the theme. That theme involves 
far more than a purely American dramatis personae. There are a few 
continental writers whose American disciples, admirers of Comte or pupils 
of Schmoller, added to the melting pot of ideas and controversies, but the 
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main external influences came from England ; Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 

Bagehot, Benjamin Kidd, Henry Drummond, W. H. Mallock, Karl Pearson 

are among them. In America, there was action and reaction, William 

Graham Sumner and, on the other side, Lester Ward; there was John 

Fiske and William James, Veblen and Dewey. Indeed, biological analogies 
were common to all debaters whether they were impressed by the organic 

view of society, or concerned from a racial or eugenic point of view,-with 
the fate of extinction threatening the * better elements ’, the old ‘ good, 

wise and rich’ of the Federalists. Dr. Hofstadter’s own sympathies are not 
hard to divine ; he is hostile to laissez-faire, to Spencerian sociology, to 
classical economics. This occasionally makes him a little unfair. It is 
hard to see why Mallock should be signalled out for the opprobrious title 

“hack ’, when less ingenious writers than the author of ‘ The New Republic ’ 
are left untagged. Nor is the problem of why economists were, as a classy 
so unaffected, fully explored or explained. First of all, the rise of mathe- 
matical analysis, the prestige of the Austrian school, saved economists 
from the temptation to be ‘ scientific’ in a biological fashion. Then, if 
their science was concerned with ‘ the wealth of nations ’, they were com- 
forted with the thought that laissez-faire seemed to be vastly increasing 
that wealth. The results of that economic policy in ethical, political and 
biological fields was not, it could be argued, their business. Nor was it 

true that they were totally complacent defenders of the status quo in 

America. Dr. Hofstadter notes how much unpopularity Sumner incurred 

at Yale by his dogmatic free trade views. He might have noted, too, 

that some of the implications of the doctrines of Simon Patten were not 

ungrateful to the prosperous Pennsylvania manufacturers who thought that 

the Wharton School of Finance might provide protection with more- 
respectable intellectual garments than were marketed by ‘Pig Iron’ 

Kelley. But this survey of American intellectual history is of the greatest 

value. It brings out the importance of those legendary figures of American 
race propaganda, the Jukes and Kallikaks. It gives figures like Andrew 
Carnegie their due representative place. It pays tribute to the insights of 
William Jennings Bryan: It is questionable if it is correct to describe 
Charles William Eliot as a Republican (p. 35) ; one would like to know what 

is meant by the statement that ‘ Sumner liberalized his theology at Geneva; 
Géttingen and Oxford ’ (p. 39). And it might be noted that in Cambridge 
(England) to write ‘ The rediscovery in 1900 by de Vries and others of 
Mendel’s studies in heredity ’ (p. 140) will seem unjust to the memory of 
William Bateson. D. W. B. 


With regard to the famous Congo conference at Berlin in 1884-5 there 
have existed a number of misconceptions, which have found their way into 
the standard books on colonial and diplomatic history. Miss Sybil Crowe, 
in The Berlin West African Conference, 1884-1885 (London : Longmans, 
1942), supplies a needed corrective. She gives a detailed account of the 
conference, the events leading up to it, and the whole diplomatic background. 
It is a pity that Miss Crowe could not secure access to the German archives, 
but she has used with so much care and skill the voluminous materials 
available to her in England that her generalizations may be taken as valid 
so far as they go, even if they may be supplemented later from other 
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sources. The version of the Berlin West African Conference which has 
been hitherto accepted is that valuable British interests were sacrificed 
and that the conference was a triumph for the complex policy of Bismarck 
and particularly for the Franco-German entente which he had initiated in 
1884. On the basis of a closer examination of the facts and a survey of 
unpublished materials Miss Crowe contends—very convincingly—that the 
conference was a triumph not for the entente but for England. England 
had no wish to secure the Congo for herself, and she obtained substantially 
what she wanted on the principal issues under discussion : free trade in 
the Congo area, the recognition of the conference for British claims to the 
lower Niger (far more valuable than any British settlement in the Congo), 
and the minimizing of the standards for determining effective colonial 
occupation in Africa (a point on which Germany took the opposite line 
from Britain, and suffered defeat). The Franco-German entente, says 
Miss Crowe, helped France in Egypt (where Germany had no essential 
interests), but failed to produce corresponding benefits for Germany. It 
did not assist Bismarck to acquire his colonial empire, since England was 
not inclined to oppose German colonial demands at this time anyway, 
and Bismarck’s precautions and threatenings have been shown to be rather 
unnecessary. Indeed, as Miss Crowe points out, British and German 
colonial interests were at most points identical, a fact obscured by Bis- 
marck’s ungracious policy towards England and by his unstable and short- 
lived entente with France. The whole story of the conference tells against 
the legend of Bismarckian infallibility, and confirms the fact that he was 
not at his best in colonial questions. Included in the book are thirteen 
appendixes which amplify many points of special interest and contain 
among other things a discussion, which may be regarded as definitive, of 
the curious incident of Bismarck’s dispatch to Miinster of 5 May, 1884. 


W. 0. A. 


The Junkers have often been blamed, especially by German liberals, 
for all Prussia’s faults ; the generalization is purely impressionistic. Dr. 
Lysbeth Walker Muncy has had the admirable idea of actually investi- 
gating The Junker in the Prussian Administration under William II, 
1888-1914 (Providence, Rhode Island: Brown University, 1944). She 
has set herself a series of practical questions : what sort of public careers 
did Junkers adopt ? What proportion of Junkers took up public careers ? 
and what was the proportion and influence of the Junkers in the Prussian 
administration ? Her methods are laborious and her presentation some- 
times pedestrian ; but the results are fascinating—here is solid achievement 
of great value. The one fault is the desire for a precision which the nature 
of the subject does not warrant. It is not really possible to draw a hard and 
fast line between Junker and non-Junker families (some of those whom 
Dr. Muncy includes were rather ‘ magnates’ than Junkers by income), 
and therefore the formal statistics which she adopts, and especially the 
percentages to two places of decimals, are misleadingly rigid. Still, in a 
study of this kind, there are advantages in not having the edges blurred 
as they are in real life. It would be unreasonable to attempt to summarize 
the conclusions of this investigation except in the most general way. The 
Junkers only made up about a fifth of the Prussian administration, and 
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their share was slowly declining ; but this small proportion was offset by 
two things—they had a solidarity of family and of tradition which the 
middle-class officials had not, and their greatest strength was in the ad- 
ministration of the provinces east of the Elbe. In other words, they 
could not run all Prussia ; but they could ensure that their own provinces 
were run in their favour. Altogether, these careful pages help a great deal 
towards one’s understanding of the structure of politics in Prussia in the 
reign of William II. A.J. P.T. 


The historical exposition of Canadian foreign policy naturally finds a 
two-fold expression: first, in broad surveys designed to emphasize the 
permanent interests and attitudes which have governed the action of states- 
men since Colonial days up to the present ; and secondly, in detailed studies 
examining the handling of Canadian affairs, by Canadians, during the past 
generation, in which the Dominion has assumed the status of sovereignty. 
In two books Professor G. P. de T. Glazebrook of the University of Toronto 
attempts each task in turn. Canadian External Relations : an Historical 
Study to 1914(London, Milford, 1942), contains nothing new, but re-arranges 
the well-known historical themes—e.g. the origins of Canadian society, 
tension between North American circumstance and Imperial sentiment, 
commercial growth, confederation—in order to study them as influences 
flowing into external policy. Under each head there is, of course, a dis- 
carding of many significant aspects, and there may sometimes have been 
an undue thinning out of the complicated historical substance. For 
example, Professor Glazebrook, in endeavouring to achieve the diplomatist’s 
focus, has discarded far more economic history than did the recent Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. In making this ob- 
servation, the reviewer has not, of course, forgotten the different scale 
of the two works ; he would argue that the economic material might well 
have been given the same proportionate attention in a study of diplomatic 
affairs, as it has been given in a study of constitutional problems. Never- 
theless, this criticism should not be pressed too far. Professor Glazebrook 
has on the whole followed a method of selection well adapted to the purpose 
of his book. In Canada at the Paris Peace Conference (London, Milford, 
1942), on the other hand, one might have expected greater concentration 
of study. The writer’s difficulty has no doubt arisen in large measure 
from the nature of the material available to him. He has used D. H. 
Miller’s Diary and many other printed sources on which a general study 
of the peace conference must necessarily be based; but he has not had 
access to the minutes of the British Empire Delegation, which would be 
a source of outstanding importance for the study of Canada’s specific part. 
By way of compensation, he has had the advantage of access to the private 
papers of two of the Canadian plenipotentiaries, Sir Robert Borden and 
Mr. C. J. Doherty. It would seem that the compensation has not been 
quite sufficient. Although here and there some new facts emerge, they 
do not add up to a sum which would have saved the writer from the 
following dilemma: either to expound rather too sketchily problems of 
general concern to all the nations at the peace conference, or else to find 
himself short of matter which lends itself to specifically Canadian treat- 
ment. For example, Chapter IV, ‘ The Conference Organized ’, is inade- 
quate as a general account, and is also lacking in that specific information 
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which would have been welcome about Canada’s part in the British Empire 
Delegation. Under these circumstances, this reviewer is inclined to 


think that a long article would have served Professor Glazebrook’s purpose 
rather better than the small book which he has written. W. K. H. 

































During the last year the Irish Manuscripts Commissioners have issued 
two more volumes of the Analecta Hibernica. Number 14, being a Report 
on Documents relating to the Wardenship of Galway, ed. by Ed. MacLysaght, 
M.A., M.R.I.A. (Dublin, Stationery Office, 1944) is concerned with the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction administered by the wardens and vicars of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, Galway, founded in 1484. This col- 
lection contains documents connected with the holdings of the College, 
with litigation, appointments, bursaries for students abroad, conflicts 
with the archbishop of Tuam, and much correspondence to and from the 
wardens, as well as two remarkable census returns for Ballinrobe and 
Moycullen parishes at the end of the eighteenth century. There is also 
an appendix dealing with documents in the archives of the diocese of Kerry, 
concerned with the dispute between the tribes and the non-tribes. 
Number 15 is a Survey of Documents in Private Keeping, First Series. 
Reports presented by Ed. MacLysaght, M.A., M.R.I.A. (Dublin, Stationery 
Office, 1944) and is the result of the Commissioners’ plan to survey not 
only the documents in Ireland in private hands but also those in some 
institutions and public bodies not accessible to the student. As the material 
is too great to be fully calendared, Mr. MacLysaght has not dealt as a 
rule in detail with documents later than the Union. Of documents before 
that date, he has calendared every one of those of the seventeenth century 
or earlier, but those of the eighteenth century he has often only briefly 
summarised, especially in the case of deeds, leases, etc., which will gener- 
ally be found in the Registry of Deeds Office. The most important item 
in this interesting collection is the Commonwealth State Accounts, Ireland, 
1653-1656. These contain extracts from two large Commonwealth 
books, probably of the same class as those destroyed in the Record Office 
fire in 1922, a collection which proved a veritable mine of information 
to Prendergast, Dunlop and others, but so much valuable material has 
not been utilised that these extracts are of great importance, and so 
have been copied in full. The manuscripts of the Old Corporation of 
Kinsale supplement the details to be found in the Council Book edited 
by Dr. R. Caulfield. Both of these collections may be regarded as of an 
official nature, and so are not so generally attractive from a social point 
of view as those in private hands which contain details of a personal and 
intimate nature. There are two narratives about the battle of Waterloo 
which are worth reading. That in the O’Grady papers is a thrilling account 
by a young officer of his experiences in that memorable event, and in a 
diary kept by William Colthurst he described the field of Waterloo and 
the city of Paris at a time when Wellington had just marched in. This 
diary is only noted and not set out in extenso. Also another campaign, 
that covering the battles of Athlone and Limerick, is told in vivid language 
by an unsigned correspondent in the Segrave papers. Mrs. Longfield’s 
letters in the Herbert papers are very amusing. But there is so much of 
interest in this volume that the pleasure of finding the gems must be left 
to the reader. The genealogist will obtain much family information, 
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while the bills and decrees of the equity courts will help to fill up the void 
caused by the loss of so many of the court documents. Besides these two 
volumes of the Analecta Hibernica, indexes to vols. 10 and 12 were pub- 
lished in the same year, while indexes to vols. 6 and 8 were published in 
1940. It is no exaggeration to say that the continuation of the survey of 
documents in private hands will be awaited with pleasurable anticipation, 
and Mr. MacLysaght is to be congratulated on the excellence of the first 
series. H. W. 


Starting as a collection of Americana, the manuscript library of Mr. 
William L. Clements has now also become one of the most important 
repositories of source material for British history in the reign of George 
III. Besides the Shelburne papers, which are the glory of the library, there 
are those of Henry and Robert Dundas, Thomas Townshend (Lord Sydney), 
Lord George Germain, and smaller collections of Dowdeswell, Wedderburn, 
Solicitor-General Lee, and Lord Sheffield. Moreover, a series of transcripts 
of the later papers of George III furnishes American readers with an 
accessible source for his correspondence after 1784. All this, over and 
above the papers of the generals, such as Gage, Clinton, Sir William Howe, 
Vaughan, and Greene, who fought in the Revolutionary war. It is there- 
fore very useful to have from Mr. Howard H. Peckham, the curator of the 
manuscripts, a Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements 
Itbrary. (London: Milford, for University of Michigan Press, 1944). 
The guide is, naturally, classified according to the collections, but a full 
index of names illustrates the degree to which the collections are related 
to each other. Letters from the first Marquess Cornwallis (to take an 
instance chosen at random) are found in the Sir Henry Clinton, George III, 
Germain, von Jungkenn, Melville, Shelburne, and Sydney papers. One 
thing would have made the guide even more useful than it is: the total 
number of pieces in each collection is given, but not the number written 
by each person listed—thus, for example, it would be impossible to de- 
tect, without knowing it already, whether the Shelburne papers contain 
@ very substantial body of material for the history of the South Sea 
Company and the whole celebrated correspondence between Viry and 
Solar which made the Peace of Paris, or a single letter from each of the 
persons named. The editorial introduction to each collection gives some 
biographical and bibliographical information, the former a little coloured 
by outmoded terminology. R. P. 


The Annual Register for 1944, still edited by Mr. M. Epstein, chronicles 
the events of this extraordinary year with its usual sobriety and thorough- 
ness. At a period when great military events and important political 
developments were proceeding side by side, the chronological method is 
subject to unusual inconveniences, especially in the section entitled ‘English 
History’. This is, no doubt, inevitable. The documents printed in the 
appendix include the summary of the Bretton Woods agreement, the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, and the declaration of the I.L.0. conference 
at Philadelphia. G. D. 
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